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% 6 mostly tloady 

41 mostly cloudy, evening some snow 
35 42 cloudy at times 

32 40 ditto 

30 42 ditto 

33 44 cloudy, mostly ra‘ny 

39 49 cloudy, evening some light raipe, 

40 52 30 mostly cloudy 

44 54 cloudy, some light rain Be 
46 cloudy at times, some rain,, windy 
51 54 8 showery, very high wind , 
cloudy, evening ramy 

showery, very high wind 

ditto 


Se | 


mostty clear 

28-17 showery 

29- 0 ditto 

29. 8 mostly cloudy, frequent rain and mow, some hail 

29-12 showery, frequent snew 

29. 9 rainy, some snow euttian enh ad 

29. 7 a heavy snow in the night, night, egetistued falling J 

29- 9 cloudy, some light ram ~* t i 

29-17 rather cloudy, some light rain vip | 

w- 2 morning cloudy at times, afternoon clear ot | 

30- 2 mostly clear to 

29-13 cloudy, rain most of the day ms’ 

29. 8 cloudy, frequent light rain W 

29. 4 ditto j 

29- 9 mostly ‘cloudy iM 

29-11 morning clear, afternoon cloudy, ' wit 

. wit | 
The average degrees of Temperature, according to observations made at: eight 

-@’clock in the morning, are 39 25-30; those of the corresponding month in the-veat 

3808, 43 3-30; im 1807, 42 10-50; in 1806, 43 24-30; im. 3605, 42 28-90; amd 

in 1804, 37 22-30. a 
The quantity of Rain fallen this month is pay to 3 inches 75-100ths 5 that 

of the corresponding month in the year 1808, was 5 inches $7-100ths ; in 1801, 0) 

- 42-100ths,;, in 1806, 1 inch 29-100ths ; in 180, 2 inches ‘78-1 00ths; im 1804, 9 
inches 27-100ths ; and in 1803, 1 inch 80-100ths 


Mereoro.oGicaL Tasie for May,1809, By W. Cary, Strand: 
Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahremheit’s Thermometer. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
| For MAY, 1809. 


Mr. Urnnan, May 25. 
OHN LOVEDAY, D. C. L. whose 
death is recorded p. 284, was the 
only son of John Loveday, Esq. of 
Caversham, near Reading, by his 
first wife, Anoa-Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Goodw.n, Esg. of Ar- 
lescote, in the county of Warwick, 
his second wife, Abigail Bartlett. 
was born Nov. 22, 1742; and for 
a twelvemonth received instruction 
atthe Grammar School in Reading, 
under the Rev. Haviland John Hiley, 

M.A. ‘a name,” as Mr. Coates o 
serves, “still remembered and_re- 
vered as the Busby of that Semi- 
mry*.” Mr. Hiley having resigned 
the School in 1750, Mr. Loveday con- 
tinued and completed his School edu- 
cation under his successor, the Rev. 
John Spicer, M.A. a man of consi- 
derable ingenuity, talents, and worth, 
tho was a frequeut contributor, in 
prose and in verse, to Mr. Urban’s 
pages. iu the year 1760 he was en- 
tered as a Gentleman Commoner of 
Magdalen. College, Oxford; where 
he was distinguished, as, in the same 
ion, his father had been before 
by the regularity of his conduct 
ad attention tu his studies. it was 
singular felicity of his early 
intimacies, that they were per- 
manent; and of his play-mates in the 
Forbery, George Vausittart, Esq. 
M.P, for Berkshire, and Charles 
Fanshawe, Esq. of the Middle Tew- 
ple, Recorder of Exeter, feelingly 
fegret the termination of an uninter- 
rupted friendship vf more than sixty 
aw It was less surprising, buf not 
happy, that his College counec- 
lions were also lasting; and the 
keamed Bishop of St. Asaph, ori- 
ly a Demy of Magdalen Col- 
and the Rev. Dr. Chandler, 
sy aicll is that foety 
in sorrow of his 
earlier Ravuiptenne for, indeed, as 
we ise truly observed on the occa- 
“aa uninterrupted friendship” 
fren“ of years is no ordinary 
erent in life,” When Dr. Chandler 


- 





-» # History of Reading, Be 3, 


unl 


was preparing his splendid edition of 
the Oxford Marbles, Mr. Loveday 
assisted him ip that elaborate work ; 
a circumstance which gave his mind 
a predilection for the fascinati 
study of Antiquities, but with no ad- 
vantage, as he would sometimes say, 
to his classical and more important 
studies. Having been ek ad- 
mitted to the Degree of B, C. L, 
October 10, 1766, and D. C. L. June 
5, 1771, he became an Advocate with 
increasing repute and practice in 
Doctors Commons, till im 17997 he 
married Anne Taylor Loder, only 
daughter and heir of William Taylor 
Loder, Esq. of Williamscot, near 
Banbury (great grandaughter of Mr. 
Goodwin before-mentioned, by his 
first wife, Abigail Booth) by whom, 
he has left four sons and one daugh- 
ter. 

He possessed a very ample library ; 
his father’s noble collection of books, 
having been nearly doubled by his 
own acquisitions, including many that 
were scarce and valuable bequeathed 
to him by that admirable scholar, 
Mr. Mernck. Few men indeed, if 
we except perbaps his incomparable 
father, were better acquainted with 
the coxtents of a library ; and no one 
ever was more willing to communi- 
cate the stores in his possession. Ac- 
curacy was the governing ae ge 
and, as it were, the very life of all 
he did; which, in poiut of analog 
and orthography, he endeavour 
perhaps, in some few instances, to 
carry to unattainable or untenable 
consistency avd perfection; for in 
language, which was never yet framed 
by philosophers, establis usage 
must, in many cases, be a law, from 
which there is uo appeal. Of accu- 
racy hot pushed too far, and of use- 
ful information by him on various 
subjects, inzumerable specimens are 
to be found in the Gentleman’s Ma. 
gazine; to which for many years 
past he wa, a contributor, under the 
signatures of Aptiquarius, Academi- 
cus, Vindex, Scrutator, and» others; 
though there were letters occasion- 
ally under each of those signatures, 

which 








396 Some Account of Dr. Loveday.—Family Receipts. [May, - 


whi i t.come.from his 
net tite, Be Ane iédge.. Hie Mast 
communication may be seen in your 


present volume, p. 128—125. : 
He was for some years.an actweé 


upright sistrate for the Coun- 
on 0 fond ed Warwick, in each 
oe he ‘was — of pro- 
yey. He" hada liberal, hand and 
tender heart; ahd if, agreeably to 
maxims of antient wisdom, “to weep 
is a critéftion of merit*,” and “‘ tears 
sré the best sense we havet,” 1 never 
wd man fh whom they flowed 
ee ey at every tale of woe, or 
iisfarice of distress. But, in the truly 
» poignancy of grief cannot long 
redoriinate; and, excepting these 
transient éffasions of purest sympathy, 
sttenity Of mind in him we deplore 
was thie source of nniform and almost 
unexampled cheerfulness. Whoever 
shared iui his society experienced its 
animating inflvence; and im the 
friendly circle, lively remarks, clas- 
sic ‘allusions, dnd pleasant anecdotes 
(of whieh he had an inexhaustible 
find) furnished a rich feast of “ mirth 
that after no repentance brings.” 
’ His one great aim in life was to act 
uP to the séveral duties of it; and 
whether we regard him as a husband, 
asa parent, or a master, it would be 
difficult to find’ an instance in which 
the duties of those respective situa- 
tions were performed with more scru- 
pulous exactness and less ostentation ; 
mheek and submissive to the will of 
Heaven, in his last as in former ill- 
riesses not a symptom of impatience 
was seen; no hasty or utkind word 
Or expression escaped him: and, by 
ulfar mercy, his final malady was 
neither jong nor painful. It 
only eight days; aud though it began 
Witlr an inflammation of the lungs, 
which is usually attended with great 
suffering, he, by his own account, had 
rio pain at alf throughout. Deeply 
ressed with the great truths of 
the GoSpel, in his dévotions public 
and domestic (and doubtless in those 
6f the closet also) he was most punc- 
tual and exemplary ; and-the genuiue 
fruit of this true wisdom was forti- 
tide in Wealth and consolation in 
death. When his complaint had ta- 
ken an unfavourable turn, and he 





was apprized of its too probable is- 
sue, 4 received the wee tor tote 


the utmost composure ; for 


the event was at the moment un 
looked for, it ‘could not affect with 
surprise or dismay one who daily re. 
membered the uncertainty of life, 
and was daily prepared to meet his 
dissolution. He-said he found “ com- 
fort in having done his duty ;” con? 
formably to the hope which he haé 
éxpressed in his wilt, written 
years before with his own hand; 
m the good old form: “Inthe name 
of God. Amen. I John Loveday, be 
ing in perfect health both of body 
and mind, fully convinced of the 
truth of the Christian religion as 
fessed by the Church of England, 
and humbly h ing for everlasti 
salvation through the sole merits 
my ever-adorable Redeemer  Jesui 
Christ, do make,” &c. 

The prayers of the Church wete 
occasionally. read to him ; arid 
it was suggested to him to join mes 
tally only, when ne was now 
become difficult, he bore his partas 
at other times, making proper re 
sponses with a firm and clear voice, 
On the ninth morning, between thieé 
and four o'clock, when utterance 
had left him, after a signal not im- 
mediately understood, he was asked 
whether a prayer should be said. He 
made an earnest and reiterated sigit 
of assent. The commendatory prayer 
from the Liturgy was shortened and 
adapted to the occasion, the 
being present. In about five mi 
he had ceased to breathe ; and his 
eyes were closed by a filial hand, to 
open again only to behold his Re 
deemer in glory! R. Cuvnrow 

EE . 

Mr. Untay, May 2. 

6 Rae Books from which | have 
taken the useful Recipts which I 

have often sent to your Magazine, are 
so large and costly, that but few 
ple read them, perhaps two or 
thousand may—but by being i 
in your Magazine (whichis read in 
the Publie Libraries in the Kingdom) 
perhaps not less than fifty thoasandsece 
them; and I wish could find theit 
way into all the Newspapers in the 
Kingdom, for it is the application of 
Science to the common purposes of 
Life that renders it truly valuable— 
The Fa 
tempt to 


Receipt ‘was a a 
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ical receipts. 
Tam informed a Mr. M. intends 
cacy volume of Miscellaneaus 
rticles ; but 1 hope he will not insert 
any Medical receipts, waless very cu- 


’ gious, and not to be found inthe Dis- 


atories. Medical receipts in the 
Pands of the ignorant are likely te do 
more harm than good; by drastic re- 
médies thousands a.e destroyed; by 
Bepiring false hopes, time is ifreco- 
oe ost; and the life of the de 
patient becomes the victim, be# 

fore the Faculty are consulted. Nor 
should any Receipts in Cookery be in- 
setted, the books on the “ Art of 
Cookery” being sufficiently nume- 


The bulk of miscellaneous receipts 
are inaccurate, injudicious jumbles,not 
worth transcribing; and the publick 
have so long been surfeited with va- 
fious receipts on almost every sub- 
ject, and their errors so fepeatedly 

pied in Encyclopedias great and 
small, in Magazines, and N ——?> 
&c. that a volime of the very best, 
and such as have been proved to be so 
by actual experiment, is very much 
‘wanted ; but this should be done by 
anable and respectable Chemist, who 
would vouch that he had proved them 
to be truly valuable. From what has 
Deen published within the last 40 
years, a large volume may be selected, 
‘or perhaps lwo. 

any methods have been tried to 
destroy moths, bags, and other in- 


sects, in furs, woollen cloths, rooms, .. 


Bedding, &c. with camphor, subli- 
mate dissolved in water, arsenic ditto, 
—s turpentine, white lead paint, 
. pepper, bitter-apple, tobaeco 
leaves, Russialeather, &c.; but per- 
haps the best way is, to burn two 
s of brimsione in a pan in a 
» keeping the windows, chim- 
‘Rey, and doors air-tight, for at least 
twelve hours, twenty-four hours per- 
haps better. ‘This destroyed all but 
the ; and therefore it must be 
repeated in two or three months. 
any Woollen-drapers put bits of 
camphor the size of a nutmeg in pa- 
on different parts of their shelves 
in their shop; and as they brush their 
Goths every two, ‘three, or four 
, this keeps them free from 
foths ; and this sheuld be done in 
ek &c. are put: anda 
ueritly put inside 


” 


: Useful Family Receipts and Remedies. _ $97 
this kind, but abounds with Cookery, 


cosh mall shay lbh, 
is said, Keeping three er four 
unds of candles.in a box will destroy 

e moth; perhaps there is same rea- 
son ip this» wa know oo moth is 
found ov wool, till the angnal yjj.and 
grease is gonsre out of it. 

Many familkiesis the neighbourhood 
ef Bath have made lange quantities of 
Wine from Cuscants, &c. this last 
season, and one gevtieman laid out 
3@ guineas in angar for this. purpose. 
if this practice should become general, 
aod the wines made properly, aud kept 
three or four years, ag all Hereign 
W ines arty Trenaye We may have 
nearly as good as any now im 
and at one fifth of the cost, if we 
foliow the foreiyn wine merchant'sex- 
ample, and aud a certain quantity of 
brandy when necessary, particularly 
tu meager wines. 

Mr. Aiathews’s Recipe for making 
Family Wine.—Take black currants, 
red ditto, white ditto, ripe cherries, 
(black heartsare the best) raspberries, 
each an equal or nearly av equal quan- 
tity: if the black currants be the most 
abundant, so much the better ; to four 
pounds of the mixed fruit, well bruised, 
put one gallon of clear soft water ; 
steep three days and nights, in open 
vessels, frequently stirring up the 
mass: then straia through a hair 
sieve. The remaining puip press to 
dryness. Put both liquids together ; 
and to cach gallon of the whole put 
three pounds of guod rich moist su- 
pre a bright yellowish appearance. 

tthe whole stand again three days 
and nights, frequently stirring up as be- 
fore; after skimming off the top. 
Then i i iene code, and let it re- 
main, purging at the b 
hole, about two med Lastly, to 
every nine gallons put one quart of 
good brandy. If it docs not soon drop 
fine, a steeping of isinglass may be in- 
troduced, and stirred into the liquid 
in the proportion of about an 
pape to nue - See for fur- 

r Society P ‘ 
vol, a page 

A few days ago one of the hogs 
heads of this wine was » and se- 
veral gentlemen at the Agricultural 
Society's Rooms tasied it, and pro- 
nounced it fine flavoured, rich, sweet, 
and clear, much like mountain ia fla- 
vour, but of a deep red colour.» i¢ 
had been in cask 16 months ; and-when 
it has been 18 myaths more (the time 

Mr. 
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395 * 
Mr, Mathews intends Ki ling it,) per- 
haps alf the sweetness willbe changed 
into @ tieh mellow fine vinous liquor, 


equal to’ many foreign wines. * 
© I have looked into the New Farmer's 
Calendaf, but could uot find the ex- 
planation ‘as’ mentioned by Clericus, 
respecting Radishes being sown with 
Turhips; if 1 had found it,’ I would 
have sent you the particulars, or have 
— out at whol page it might 
ve been found. With’ yoar Corrc- 
spondéent N. in your Magazine, p. 67, 
T wish Clericns had made further com- 
munication by your means, instead of 
referring to other publications, which 
it may not be in the power of every 
one to see. 

If any of your Correspondents know 
of a better book for making ritish 
Wines than the “ British Wine Guide,” 
published by Nuttall of Liverpool, by 
cr the title of itfor your Maga- 
zine they would render a service to 
many, as a good publication on the 
making of British Wines is very much 
wanted. 

The account of Indian Ink in your 
Magazibe, induces me to inform you, 
that I have seen a black powder col- 
lected on a tile from the smoke of a 
candle and worked with saliva, or gum 
water, that 1 thought, when put on 
paper, made as good a black paint as 
avy Indian Tuk. ' 

Those of your correspondents who 
have The Family Receipt-book, will 
thank you for the following correc- 
tions, in that book. At page 362, 
an equal quautity of clay should be 
added to the salt and wood ashes, and 
blgod used to mix it instead of water. 
At p. 456 rye flour not rice flour; 
and at page 457, it should be “ boiled 
in vinegar and water,” not sugar and 

D. 


water. 

I MOST heartily enter into the mi- 
series of ‘‘ Mentor” expressed in 

your last, as far as relate tu the Bee- 

tles (as ‘he terms them), but which I 

take to be Cockroaches: I have been 


—— 


"s S, 
Mr. Urnpay, meg 


piageee by them myself, but 
pany bee y got rid et thei com 
pany Sy pou occasi a kettle 
er two oF boiling water into the place 


of. their ‘retreat (which I presume to 

that be imprectieable, the only alle: 
be i ' the on 

vietlen © ean vovsenaced i placing 6 





U+efidl Pirnily Receipts and Remedies. 





mn Hd of table-beer near their 
rendezvous ; for these gentlemen, like 
many of our own species, have a great 
partiality to drowning themselves in 
malt-liquor. With respect to the 


Ague, I thank Heaven, | have no ex- 
perience. Yonrs, &. C.P.D,’ 
em ’ 
Mr. Urnnan, May 4. 


LEASE to inform “* Mentor” that 
I destroyed a large quantity of 
Black Beetles by the following easy 
method. I] put a small handfal of 
the crumbs of new bread into @ 
smooth glazed earthen pan six or 
eight inches deep, and placed a board 
two or three inches bread, and long 
enough for one end to rest-on the 
kitchen floor and the other end on 
the top of the rim of the pan; dari 
the night the Beetles run up the boare 
and fell into the pan. 
* From Dr. Fowler's Medical Re 
orts the present grand and cheap 
emedy for Agues is Arsenic; and 
it has been so very beneficial that bat 
few Agues are now heard of. 1 hope 
‘Mentor is acquainted with a kind Phy- 
sicidn or Apothécary, who will eure all 
his poor neighbours gratis. \t is @ 
medicine that should never ‘be given 
but under the direction of the Faculty. 
Or two or three ounces of Goop Pe- 
ruvian Bark in powder seldom fails, 
if given in the large dose of a quarter 
‘of an ounce every three hours ina 
little tea or beer. | 

I should be inuch obliged if any of 
your Correspoudents wou!d inform me 
the best and cheapest method of mak- 
ing Soda Water cxlempore. 

In No. 16, of the Retrospect, x 
248, it is said, adding indigo and U 
oxide of mangan.se to common wril- 
ing ink ‘will make it Indelible Ink, 
that cannot be washed out by either 
acids or alkalis. 1 should be obliged 
to your Correspondents for the mé- 
thod of mixing, and the quantities of 
these ingredients, &e. 

Also for the Receipt for mak 
the Black Drop, now preferred 
many Physiciaus to all other 
ratious of Opium, said to be free from 
every deleterious quality; if so, it 
should find a place in the New Dit 
pensatory. . 

Likewise for @ better pressraie 
than a solution of Alumi in Water, to 


‘make muslins, linen, paper, or 


incombustible, when exposed “ie 


[May, 
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{809.] Mr. Dibdin’s new Method of learning Musick. “399 


“Ma. Unvan, March 2. 
TT’ the ** Bath Chronicle” for the 
lith of August last, prpeese a pa- 
ragraph relative to a newly invented 
‘Method of learning Music; being the 
oduction Of that truly fertile and 
‘far-famed genius Ma. Dispin: a me- 
‘thod, by the introduction of which 
into general use, (should the same in- 
“deed be ever reduced to practice,) not 
Kage would the progress of the pupil, 
jn the attainnient of one of the most 
“polite and pleasing accomplishments, 
‘be (in my humble conception) facili- 
tated in 4 most wonderful degree, but, 
what .is of infinitely higher import- 
‘Wace, a NEW FRA would at once be 
“efeated in the lovely Science of Har- 
beg § The paragraph alluded to is 
as follows: “ Mr, Dibdin has obtained 
a patent ‘for facilitating the learn- 
ing.of Music. His plan consists prin- 
pan substituting the Letters of 
’ Iphabet ‘for the characters hi- 
‘therto used; and to employ the pe- 
tiod, the colon, the semi-colon, com- 
‘Ma, semi-comma, and demi-semi-com- 
ma, pire of the semibreve, minim, 
; let, quaver, &c. The seyen 
‘Hirst letters of the alphabet only are 
five times repeated in different 
‘Binds of type, as large capitals, small 
“tapitals, italic capitals, &c. and grave 
ot sharp accents are to mark the 
sharps and flats. The bars in music 
he calls divisions; and the various 
ore are distinguished by single, 
‘double, or treble dashes ; and parti- 
“tular characters mark the section, the 
‘rést, repeat, &¢. The cliffs are of 
tse dispensed with ; and the time 
‘the air, instead of being called sv 
Many crotchets or mivims in a bar, 
a to be so many colons or commas 
ita division,” Now perhaps, Sir, by 
trting the aboye in your valuable 
itory, either Mr. Dibdin- him- 
elf, or else some other choice disciple 
‘of Apollo among your numerous 
‘readers, might be induced to favour 
Public, through the same medium, 
some further Account of the 
sed Plan; as’ well as to inform 
. likewise, whether there be really 
ay probubilily of its being carried 
into effect ?—atd, if so, how soon the 
Same thay be expected to take place? 
—I pang myself, Mr. Urban, (and 
are, doubtless, thousands of 
who are im the same situation,) 
particularly interested in making 
inquiries at the present moment ; 
consequently, particularly anz- 


tee 


ious for obtaining a speedy and’ satis 
factory cit #2-abt vty oi 
ave vot yet ‘seen any eoueies on 
he subject, beyond the paragraph 
already quoted; but, more especi- 
ally, because [have the good fortune 


to be blessed with a comp eve bo 
of children (if 1 may be pern to 
use the- expression), who are, ‘at this 
very instait, all music mad! teazing 
me, day after day, to be allowed fo 
learn this divine and pre ért, 
now that their ears, as they tell me, 
are quite in tie proper tune Tor it, 
and as they are morcowvar fearful, that, 
if their request be not immediately at- 
tended to, they shail suon grow tou old 
to relish the sad restraints which, on 
their first setting-out, a master must 
of necessity exercise over them !— 
Nor are these, alas! Sir, the only as- 
sailants whom J have to encounter in 
this weighty matter. If indeed they 
were, it would only remain fot me to 
give the children some cakes, and send 


‘them about their’ business, till I had 


more fully made up my mind’ on the 
subject, than I hgve yet had it in my 
power todo, But Sponsey too—who 
was, once upon a time, a very decent 
ere! ou one of old Kirkman’s 
est instruments, (which, by the bye 
however, she Has scarcely touched 
within the last twenty yearst)—she 


‘too—to ‘fill up, as it were, the mea- 


sure of my embarrassment, must lend 
her assistance, forsooth, in this bu- 


‘siness: and she is nuw become almost 


as incessant in hér ¢exatious entreaties 
in this respect, on behalf of her 
youngsters, as théy are themselves! 
So that, between the diurnally reite- 
rated attacks of Yoth parties inthe way 
of solicitation, added to the still more 
powerful effects which are as often 
endeavoured to be wrought upon me 
by the sgaecakings ‘and squallings of 
the little innocents in particular, in 
the way of exhibiting before their dear 
Papa so many specimens of their ta- 
lents as candidates‘for future musical 
fame, [ really, Mr. Urban, some- 
times scarcely know where to run, or 
what to do with myself, to get-out of 
the scrape in which I seem to be so 
completely implicated! — Hitherto 
however, Sir, 1 have (in defiance of 
all the difficultiesthat have surrounded 
me,) happily maintaiued my ground. 
And I still, | contess, profess it to be 
my intention (should not my resolution 
in the mean while fail me,) to main- 
tain it for at least a month or six 

weeks 
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weeks longer, by turning 2.deaf cor 
ho Sony Bane of the kind, let it 
Pp from whatever quarter it 
anay, till all my present doubts and 
scruples are first of all perfectly sub- 
si iw respect of the very important 
point—the “lis sub judice” in the 
musical word—upon which no rvBLic 
wERDIcT seems es yet to have been 
given: namely,—whether the old fa- 
_Shioned crotchets and quavers, and all 
the rest of the dotted tribe of charac- 
ters, which for ages past we have been 
accustomed to ord as sacred, are 
towetain thejr respective posts of bo- 
nour in our note-beoks any longer s 
or else be compelled, by the over- 
whelming force of one gigantic and 
fatal blow, .to give way at onee, 
without even the possibility of any 
effectual resistance, to the simple 
Letters of the Alphabet, with their 
coacomitant.train of periods, colons, 
&c. whieh com the newly mo- 
delled system of the ingenious and ce- 
lebrated Mr. Dibdin?—Let this point 
only be first ful/y and satisfactorily 
determined upon, (as I love m 
children most dearly? and-would wi 
to indulge them, in every reasonable 
ree, in the acquisition of every 
yanch of know 
ve.) .1 shall not, then, I am 
con » have the smallest objcction 
to promote, as.far.as ever,in.me lies, 
san immediate sretegies " their 
tasie in the manner desired. t, til 
then, 1 must, for.an obvious reason, 
-be excused from admitting cither 
fiute, fiddle, harp, or piano, wilhin 
»myidwelling. ‘lo .telieve thorefore, 
Sir,, assoon.as possible, the mind of.a 
constant ; yponnig admirer of your 
Austructive; pages from the very Lice- 
some degree of suspense under which 
it now.labours in respeet of this mo- 
mentous concern, you will, | amsure, 
have er) ag oy to, give publicity 
to'this address, in. as. early a number 
of your, Magazine as you can spare 
room. for its admission therein. 
Yours, &. Oxp Crercuer. 
P.S. Ldo not pretend to be myself 
sany great judge in musical matters. 
Bat, yct 1 cannot help expressing an 
dptnien, (now that en opportunity is 
so fairly offered to me,) that, . ac- 
cording to my humble judgment, Mr. 
Dibddin’s Invention seems to_be so ex- 
tremely casy aud comprehensive in its 
nature and design, for smoothing down 
the present rugged road to practice 
which all learners haye to travel over 


in the antient School, as justly to.en 
title it, atleast, to afiah tae 
Te 

Mr. Unsan, April 16. 

g'* Thomas Pope Bloat, created 

a Baronet in 1679, died in 1697, 
His sou, Sir Thomas, the second be. 
ronct, died at Twickenham Oct. 11, 
1731; leaving a son, Henry, the thind 
baronet (who was married in 1728 
to Aune CornWallis), and a daughter 
Catherine, born 1704, married (qu. 
when?) to W, Vreeman, D.D. 
Hemels, Herts (whose only ch 
Catherme, was the first wife of the 
Hon. Charles Yorke). 

When did the Baronetage become 
extinct ?—What was the name of the 
uame of the second Baronet’s Lady? 
—and what vther children had she 

A Man or Hents. 
—_—e 
Mr. Unsay, May 12. 
UCH has been said, on various 
occasions, relative tu the deser 
vedly popular Ballad of “ God. saye 
the King s” which you have given, 
with the Musick, in vol. XV. p. 552; 
and improved in p. 662. But 1.do pg 
recollect its having .beeu observed, 
that in the Life of Dr. Bull, in Grews 
“Rarities of Gresham College,” itis 
said to haye been written so early as 
in the reign of King James. ‘5, 
rr 

Mr. Unpaw, May 16, 

] SHALL think myselfhighly obliged 
if, through your medium, I could 
obtain .any correct information rey 


,pecting Mr. Francis Moore or More, 


who was born at Derby the Jatter 
end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and 
was an officer in an Keelesiastical 


‘Court, and a person of great learning. 


He married, it is said,.a lady of fa 
mily,and ‘fortune, whose friends were 
averse to the match, and wit 
their convicnance from them 
in consequence. What became, 
him after wards isnot precisely knowns 
though there seems reason to think 
‘that he resided. somewlicre in. the 
comity of Derby, and died, it is sup 
posed, about the time of the restora 
tion of Charles II. leaving one or more 
sons behind him, As he. was.a co 
spicuous person jin his day, 1 doubt 
not that it may be in the power of 
some of your curious and inquisilive 
Correspondents to furnish fa set 
tieulars concernivg him and. his wt 
ings, if he published any. ; 
Yours, &. APsHtP 
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*,* We are happy in 


to 
: oa io our Headers F ebihjul 
trait of the learned and inge- 


niows Dr. James ANDERSON; oe 


whom some ample and accurate 
« Memoirs were given in the Maga- 
gezine for December last, vol. 
—LXXVALL, p. i051. (See Plate I.) 
—— 

Mr. Unpan, May 25. 
epee Correspondent, p. 127, ex- 
presses his surprise, that there is 
no work that treats of the Baronets 
of Ireland. Their history, biogra- 
phy, and descent, is now compiling ; 
aul, if my information be correct, 
will appear in the course of the pre- 
wut year. Your Correspondentstates, 
#that he lias been &fsome pains fo 
clicct authentic aecownts, part of 
which he sends.” ft am concerned his 
diligence should have met with no 
better success; abd that his’ state- 
eats arc, to my knowledge; ih maay 
isstances manifestly erroveous. °° ~ 

To specify some of them : 
Sir Henry Tuite died some 
ago without issucy when the ti 


’ 


de- 


volved to his néphew Sir George, | 


the present and ninth Baronet, & cap- 
fain in the army, married and has 
ime. On sir Henry's decease, the.an- 
tient family estate of Sonagh was se- 
jarated from the title, and is now 
tajoyed by Hugh Tuite, esq. young- 
et brother of Sie Heury, by the paré 
tieular devise (itis believed) of Sir 
George the seventh Baronet, who 
dsinherited his brother Mark An- 
thony Tuite, father of the present 
Sir George. 

The present. Baronet of Blake 
fimrily is Sir. Johm, sou of the Sit 
Walter mej.tioned by your Corre- 
Mondent ; he married ‘Theodora eld- 
@tdaughicr of Edward Brice, esq. of 

ovt, co. Antrim, by ‘Theadora 
tliest daughter of Thomas Lord 
ry, and has issue. Sir John is 
4 ge descendaut of Sir Valentine 
» created a Baronet in 1622; 
your Correspoudent is strangely 
Digtaken in statin him to be “ heir 
Presumptive to the barony of Walls- 
fourt.” Lord Wallscourtand Sir John 
are the representatives of two antient 
ilies, the Blakes of Ardfry, and the 
kesof Mento, and havebeen distinct 
Mites for many centuries, though 
Probably descended from the same 
Mcesior Richard Biak e, alias Caddell, 
came to lreland ia the reign of 
Gert. Mac, Moy, 1809. 
Q 


Henry II. in the trainof John Earl of 
Morion, to whom he wasa tield-officer. 

Sir Robert Staples bas been thrice 
married: by his seeood lady he has 
a soa and heir Robert; by brs present 
lady, the Hon. Jane Vesey, be has 
four daughters, Mrs. Pitegerald, Mrs. 
Ku ton, the Hon. Mrs. George Knox, 
and Miss staples. 

Sir Lxdward OBrien is of the same 
family as the Karls of Thomond, but 
not desceaded from that branch, bat 
from the: !nchiguin family. His an- 
cestor Sir Donough, the first Barovet, 
was descended from.a younger son 
of the iirst baron Jnechiquin. 

- ‘The wife ‘of Sir MarcusLowther 
Oroltow was Catherine sister and heir- 
ess.of Sir Edward the fourth Baronet 
of the Croftons, under ihe anticnt 
patent of 1661. Sir Edward died 1745, 
aud was succeeded by his first cousin 
Sir Oliver Crofion of Lissanarre, co. 
‘Limerick, who was twice married, 
bat died Noy. 9, 1780, without legi- 


_ thhate issue, when the. title’beéame 


extinet, but was assumed by Malby 
Crofton of Longford House, co. ‘Sligo, 
esq. under a supposed right, he being 
the next male branch ‘of the family, 
which had braiched” off from the 
Mote fainily Lefore'the title’was con- 
ferred, and wus not oe the 

itent. The pr Hon, Sir Ed- 
Pard Crofton of Mote?Ptbe grandson 
of Sir-Marcus Lowther, who esstrmed 
thé wame and-arms of Croffon, in 
ight of” His “wife Cathérine ssler 
and heiress of Sir Edward Crofton 
fourth Baronet, and was created a 
Baronet iu 1758. 

Sir Jolin Freke is now Bord Car- 
bery, and the Barvnetagy’inérged in 
the Barony. His @ranefather, the 
How. John Evaus, was the youngest 
son of George Lord Carbery, and 
married Grace Freke, sister and sole 
heiress of Sir Jolin Redmond Freke, 
bart. (who died without issue, when 
the English title of Barooet i'reke of 
West Eiluey, co.  orfoik, became ex- 
tinct, tuough erroueousiy admitted 
inte Betham's Baronetage, as still exe 
isting). ‘ibeir sou John Evans as- 
sumed the name and arms of Freke, 
was created a baronet of Ireland, in 
which he was succeeded by his son 
Sir John Freke, bart. who also suc. 
ceeded to the title of Baron Carbery 
in 1807 on the death of the fifth Lord 
without issue male. 

The pedigrees of many of the Irish 

Baronets 
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Baronets may be found at full in Arch- 
dail’s Peerage, in netes to the pedi- 
grees of the nobility. See the pedi- 
gree of Sir Erasmus Borrowes, vol. 1. 
p. 103; of Sir John Piers, vol. LI. 
p- 201; of Sir George Tuite, vol, Ll. 
p- 25, &e. &c. 

There are some Baronets whose 
titles are net admitted by the Heralds 
of ireland, but which are, by mistake, 
inserted in the English Almanacks, 
wiz. Sir Essex Edgeworth, and Sir 
William Sheridan. No patent of Ba- 
ronetage appears to have been ever 
granted to a Sheridan or Edgeworth; 
so that the assumption of the title 
seems singular. The Baronetage con- 
ferred on the elder branches of the 
Gifford and Crofton families are, in 
fact, extinct, but have been assumed 
(under a supposed idea of right) by 
younger branches of the family, viz, 
Sir John Gifford of Castle Jordan 
brother-in-law of the Marchioness of 

owne), and Sir Malby Crofton. 

Sir John Morres of Kuockagh, the 
first Baronet of that family, had one 
son called Harvey, as appears by his 
last will. So that your Correspond- 
eat’s pedigree of Sir William Morres 
must be incorrect, as well as the ac- 
counts in the different Peerages, all 
eof which trace Lord Mountinorres 
from Harvey Morres, whom they call 
the second son of Sir Johu Morres, 
bart. This title of Morres of Knock- 
agh, bart. has lain dormant since the 
death of Sir Simov Morres, who died 
in Feance. Archdall, in his Peecage, 
makes an attempt to trace the suc- 
cession of the title; but confines him- 
aeifto the Castle-Morres branch, of 
which was Harvey Morres (grand- 
father of the first Lord. Mountmor- 
res), whom he erroneously stales to 
be ihe second son of Sir John Morres, 
bart. which I have already shewn to 
be a falsehood. 

Sir James May is living, at a yery 
advanced age; he has three sons. 
Rdward May, the eldest son, is Mem- 
ver for Belfast, and is tather of Anna 
Marchiovess of Donegal by a lady 
to whom he ig now married; his se- 
cond gon Humphry May resides at 
Maypark, co, Waterford, married 
Miss Grueber, but has ne isshe; Tho- 
mas May the third son is rector of 
Clonmel. 

Sir Charles Coote, the English Pa- 
ronet, date 1774, is the son of the 
late Ear! of Bellamont, who was so 


created, with remainder to Charl 
Coote of Donnybrook, co. Dublin, 
his illegitimate son. Sir Charles 
Coote, the premier Baronet of Ire 
land, succeeded to that title as heir 
male of the late Earl of Mountrath, 
See his pedigree in the Peerage; see 
also a pedigree of Sir Fenton Aylmer, 
and Sir Ralph Gore. 
Is there any publication treating 
of the Baronets of Scotland? 
A Constant Reapers. 
Mr. Urnzay, May 3. 
y HEN | last solicited a corner of 
one of your pages to answer 
some Animadversions made uponacer- 
tain passage inmy Dormant and i: xtinet 
Barenage, by one F. ‘I. | announced 
that it was not my desire to enter inte 
literary disputes with any persons a 


such 1 litde expected to have seen 


myself again attacked upon the same 
score by (as I conceive). the same 
party, though now masked under the 
signature of W—ps—n. 

With regard to the legitimacy of 
the Tate family in ils descent from 
Elizabeth the eldest daughter of the 
last Lotd Zouche of Haryngworth, 
I believe the Public at large neither 
cares, or takes any concern; and 
were it not for the officious zeal 
some interested Alarmist, would net 
even know that the said ‘Tate famil 
was worth so much notice. ; 

In respect to having asserted the 
illegitimacy of the Tate Line, lam 
not the first who propagated the sub 
ject; for iw your Magazine for the 
year 1801, an article has place, whieh 
mote fully sets forth the circurostances 
and grounds for entertaining that 
point than 1 have detailed ; and of the 
truth of which assertion even the 
printed Case of Sir Cecil Bishop gives 
ample room for credence. Moreover, 
in Walker's Account of the Suflerings 
of the Clergy in the time of the grand 


Rebellion, this family of Tate is not, 


vnly illegitimately but most conte 
uously spoken of ; which work sown 
been written before I was born, 
think, Mr. Urban, there can be nd 
reason for my being accused as ther, 
only person who has presumed to re 


prevent that the Tates came into the © 


world by the unsaactified p 
generation. 
I will merely observe farther, 


ul 


although your Correspondent seems 
to hold out a species of threat — 
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shall hear something more from him 
mothér time, | feel no degree of inti- 
midatioa ; his gentle intimation puts 
we.in mind of what that despicable 

cophant Cecil assured James 1. on 
his coming to the Crown, viz. “That 
he should find his English subjects like 
asses, on whom he might lay any bar- 
then, and should need neither bit nor 
bridle, but their asses’ ears.” Suffi- 
cent proofs were, however, not wan- 
ting to shew “ that the King himself 
wis tie only ass, and that English 
Lions were not to be terrified by his 


ge he ing.” 
insertion of this answer to 
W—ps—nr, | claim, Mr, Urban, as due 


from your candour; while I trust the 
said redoubtable Champion will in fu- 
tare repress that cacvethes scribendi 
which mduces him to iatrude upon 
your otherwise interesting and enter- 
timing colunms for the ae only 
of gratifying his own individual con- 
cerns. T. C. Banxes. 
——— 

Mr. Unvan, Strand, Apr. 10. 
Te observations Mr. John Sidney 

. Hawkius has made in your last 
mittber on, some purts only of, my 
reply to his letter, are in reality so 
frivolous and uninteresting, that I 

think myself taking an im- 
proper liberty with your readers in 
noticing them, if he had not contrived 
toblend with them some insinuations, 
which it is necessary to do away. 

He observes first, that | have given 
“a very detective representation of 
what passed between us.” That I 
have vot repeated every word of a 
conversation which lasted some time, 
must be readily supposed by every 
one, I never professed to do so, but, 
that I have concealed no m*terial 
arcumstance relating to the subject of 
his animadversions, 1s sufficient!y evi- 
deat, by his having been unable to 
produce, from his minutes of the con- 
versation, any thing which can either 
tefute what I have advanced, or add 


‘to his own account ; although from 


i Manner of expressing himself, it 
Would be necessarily supposed he in- 
fended so tu do. : 

_ In my former letter, I have givena 
me otvecing proof that | could not 

ive introduced Mr. Hawkins’s name 
% 48 recommendation of the work ; 
pom y his own avowal that the sub- 
ject-of it was one with which he was 
wholly unacquainted ; therefore, the 
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mention of his politeness in: lend 
me the print, could only be construed, 
at most, into an evidence, that he was 
not hostile to the publication, and 
this I had certainly every reason to 
eonclude, from the whule of his con~ 
duet prior to the application respect- 
ing the purchase of the Drawings. 
That the mention of bis name has oc- 
casioned any person to purchase the 
book, | can neither admit, nor deny 5 
it could haye no influence with the 
lovers of Angling in general, and thust 
therefore have been confined to a very 
few individuals; but, | bave the sa- 
tisfaction of assuring Mr. Hawkins, 
that the measures he has taken to 
display his hostility have done much 
more to increasé the sale of the work, 
than the introdaction of his name as 
the Editor *. 

Mr. H. asserts in his reply, and this 
is the most remarkable, but at the 
same time the most unjust sentence it 
contains, that his letter “* was intended 
asan exculpation of himself from any 
censure, in permitting such a wretched 
portrait of his father, and a republica- 
tion of the work so disgraceful to the 
memory of him and the original au- 
thor, to appear. But if the portrait 
be a wretched one, he has not exeul- 
pated himself, because at our first 
interview he informed me, wilh my. 
engraving of Sir John in his hand, 
that the original was the only tolera- 
bie portrait of his father.--If therefore 
the outline was so miserably bad, he 
OuGurT in “ candour,” and from “ ci. 
vility to his friend’. who introduced 
me, either to have then informed me, 
or to have avoided giving an implied 
approbation of the portrait by leadin 
me the autograph of Jz. Wa. (and of 
fering to lend his father’s alsv) for in- 
sertion bencath it; and this without 
hint of the necessity for any alteration, 

Butthat| have republished the work 
in a manner disgraceful either to Sir 
John Hawkins, or to the original au- 
thors, 1 must positively deny. On 
this head, | confidently appeal to the 
book itself + ; but yet it is material to 








* Wir. H. is referred to the Newspapers, 
of a date anlerior to the insertion of his 
Jirst letter, wherein the book is advertised, 
as with notes by Sir John Hawkins and the 
present Editor, without any allusion w his 
name. 

+ Mr. H. bas purchased my edition, 
preferring it to bis own and preceding edi- 
tions, and bas been at the expence of cav- 

sing 
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notice, that Mr. H. notwithstanding 
this assertion and similar others, has 
not been able, after (our months time 
to criticize the volume, to bring for- 
‘ward a sinyle error in matter or styie 
ef printing, and that he rests all his 
proof of demerit on the inaccuracy 
which he presumes he lias discovered 
in Walton's hand, aud the imperfect 
resemblance in the print of his father. 
Whoever will cov pare my edition 
with those published by Mr: Hawkins, 
ean be at no loss to decide in a mo- 
ment, which exhibits the work or ils 
aulhors in the most splendid poiut of 
yiew. 

And most id!e, to use no harsher 
term, are Mr. Haw..ius’s cemarks o 
the intentions with which je insinuates 
i have looked over his copy of lano- 
namues.— He declares that his edition 
of that work is become scarce! and 
tuat he w preparing for another edi- 

! hut perhaps he can inform me, 
ot, [can inform him, where ie 
ght sone months since have pro- 
cured a great any copies. Now if 
Mr. 1. will communicate themore by 
which this book has ** becoine searce” 
and worth “ double the original 
price,” he would confer a solid obli- 
gation upon such booksellers, whose 
shelves are encumbered with unsoid 
publications. 

The whole tenor of Mr. H.'s ani- 
madversions betraysevide: isymptoms 
of his disappointment as to the pur- 
chase of the Drawings ; but it is very 
lamentable, that he sirould have al- 
lowed himself to be led away by this 
trifling ‘* defeat of expectation” into 
the harsh and uuwarrant ible expres- 
sious he has not scrupied to ewmpivy. 

Yours, &c. Samucu Bacsrer. 
——— 

Mr. UnsBan, May 17. 
N the account of Thomas Lyster, 
p- 111, areseveral . istakes, whieh 
I could correct with more certainty, 
if a pedigree, which | once put down 
from the information of those better 
acquainted with the family, but which, 
since “ Alphonso's” Letier appeared, 
I have looked ‘or in vain, should ever 
emerge from tay papers. He was no 
aera but an honest yeoman, who 
ived at “ Duncott,” whence his pre- 


face is dated, in the county of Salop, 





Sing it to be interleaved, &c. by a Print- 
seller, for the purpose of inserting draw- 
ings and additional prints. 


and parish of Atcham. A view of 
that Church, with several epitaphs, ang 
among them Mr. Lyster's, but with 
out date, may be seen in your Mag. 
zine for November, 1806, p. 100), 
He died, | believe, as your Cor, 
spondent supposes, in 1716. Martha 
Huddiestov was not * his only dangh. 
ter;” he had, at least, two otbers, 
from one of whom descended the 
Rev. Mr. Cartwright, late Rector of 
Wroxeter in Shropshire, who bas 
been dead perhaps 40 or 50 years; 
and your present Correspondent is 
descended from another. 

I was not aware thal “ The Ble 
“0 > of Eighty-eigit” had ever been 
published; but used to faney, ‘not 
withstanding what the title-page am 
hounces, that it was printed merely 
for private distribution among the 
Author's friends; as I conceive hi 
smalicr pieces were, of ‘which I have 
seen several, all, or most of them, ia 
verse. Mr. Lyster wrote a very neat 
hand, of which [ have seen many spe- 
cimeus; and once, when T was per 
haps ten years old, | saw bis Com 
‘on-place Book, cou'aming @ col 
lection of classical and other facts 
and anecdotes, ‘ which stro. gly ex 
cited the curiosity of a sthoobboy. 
it was then in the hands of a nearer 
relative of the collector, and is pro 
bably long ago lost. Alphonse and 
Mr. Urban’s other Readers will’ par- 
don, I hope, this egotism in 

Yours, &. KR. Cuvrtos. 
——— 
Leicestershire, 
Mr. Urean, Sou. V6. 
T is with feelings of the deepest 
regret 1 have perused the late ac 
counts of the death of many of out 
great mén, and Dr. B.’s Life of Lori 
Nelson had, I hoped, completed the 
cli x; and | still hope that humaa 
friendship or human cruelty can go 
no farther, Savages, who drown of 
burn their aged'and infirm relutives 
are stigmatised by us with cruelty. 
Ey us. who require even a scienti 
detail of the agonies of expitwy 
mortality, and who read with avisily 
the reports of those who, called i 
to relieve those agonies, must, with 
out any breach of Christian a 
in supposing it, be occupied in 
membering or noting dows every 
word that falls from the lips of their 
dying friends or patients. \tw% 
indeed, to be wished, that our de 
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pet Hero might have-escaped this 
evil; that his dying words would 
not. have still farther weakened those 
dearer charities of life, on which all 
real happiness depeids. 

Dr. B. may be a friend of Lady 
Hamilton; | know neither of them; 
and, still more unfortunate, am not 
acquainted with Lady Nelson. Yet 


. surely, in the awful hour of death, 


if no one had feeling or courage to 
hint at the necessity of reconcilement 
and forgiv-ness of every real or fan- 
cied injury, it would haye been in- 
deed the part of a true friend to the 
pent Victim for our cause, to have 

untold the concern he expressed 
for Lady Hamilton and her ard 
only. The Book would have sold 
without it; the narrative been suffi- 
ciently explicit, even to gratify mo- 


' dern curiosity; and 1 am most grate- 


ful that my humble station gives me 
no chance for that worse than a T'y- 
burn detail, a Friend or Physician of 


» the present day writing my life and 


last dying words. A. 
——_——— 
Mr. Urnpan, April 20. 


I HAVE looked.on with much in- 


terest at the combat which has 


been carried on under your auspices 
for near a twelveinoath, till, as it 


oiten happens, from a Spectator, | 


. long to be an Actor, and take a bout 


for the honour of Old England. Not 
that | think the Red-Cross Knight 
John Carter wants any help, or that 
he faints in the lists ; far from it: his 
armour, though not polished, is of 
proof ; his two-handed sword, though 
the blade be rather rusty, bears a keen 


edge; his arm is untired, and if he 


does not foin with the newest flourish, 


’ his cats are deep, and his thrusts are 


home. Like his countryman Flaciiin: 
“ Though it appears a, little out of fashion, 
There is much care and valour in that 
Welchman.” 

- Even in his last onset, 

“The very whiff and wind of his fell sword” 
has sorely discomposed the ample 
and well-frosted Buzz of the Old Cor- 
respondent, and, if I am not much 
Mistaken, nearly choked him with his 
own powder. Yet, though to make 
afarther attack on this well-wigged 
Grecian * may be thought “ again to 
slay the slain,” I cannot help saying 
a few words more onthe matter of his 


? 
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letter, rather by way of introduction 
to inore general observatious on the 
subject, than from my consider ng 
the letter in- itself worthy of farther 
notice. The Old Correspondent pro- 
tuises * a plain tale: bad he called it 
“a simple story,” it would have been 
more to the purpose. Let us ana- 
lyze this narrative: Mr. Westmacott 
obtains permission to place Addison's 
Statue in Kdward the Confessor's 
Chapel. Ofwhom the permission was 
obtained, we are not told ; but, by the 
care taken afterwards by the Rulers 
of the Abbey to prevent violation of 
the graves already existing, it should 
seem that some foreign power had 
entered, Buonaparte-like, into the 
peaceable realms of the dead, and en- 
deavoured to thrust an alien usorper 
amidst our native Kings. Well: this 
permission was somehow obtained ; 


_and then, it being atterly unknown to 


the Dean and Chapter that such a 
person as Thomas of Woodstock was 
interred on this spot, Dart’s Histor 
of the Abbey vot being in their li- 
brary, the six-penny books of the cu- 
riosities of Westminster not having 
fallen into their hands, and the vergers 
never having heard of this same Tho- 
mas; to work they weat, and dug 
away till. they came to no coffin, for 
it was destroged, says this Plain Tale- 
maker, and no boxes but what had 
heen before dug up: and on the evi- 
dence of this no coin, aad no boxes, 
they (who they are we are lefito guess) 
immediately found out, what before 
they had never even guessed at, that 
Thomas of Woodstock was buried 
there, and that it would be very 
wrong to disturb him; so they filled 
up the hole, and jaid down the grave- 
stone (having first broken it in two) 
which till then they never suspected 
to be a grave-stone, aud still less to 
be the grave-siene of Thomas of 
Woodstock; and now if Thomas of 
Woodstock is not satisfied that the 
Dean and Chapter and the Abbey 
Mason are his best friends, for so 
kindly asking him how he did, and 
like the Irish servant, just waking 
him to tell him he had a few years 
more to sleep there; he must be the 
most wrong-headed Prince who ever 
took a lodging in Westminster Abbey. 
But, Mr. Urban, it is a sad thing for 
Princes to have evi! counsellors; and 
I do really think, that if Thomas had 
not been perverted by those wicked 
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wights Carter and C » he never 
would bave madea compiaint, andwe 
never should have heard a word of 
the whole matter. Yet, although 
these two Incendiaries are inexcusable 
for thus sowing disseations among 
the Dead, yet | think they cannot be 
fairly convicted of the watehing and 
pryiug part of the indictment; for | 
can assure you, that any man, wo- 
man, or child, possessed of, and wil- 
Ring to disburse one and twenty pence, 
will not only be admitted to waich 
ead pry by one of the attendants 
whe sils duly every day to takes ix- 
pences at the iron gate leading to 

1e chapel of Edward the Contessor, 
where Thomas lics, but will be as- 
fisted aud directed in these watchings 
and pryings by the Vergers of tae 
said Abbey, who, like the Sbewmaa at 
Exeter Change, will civilly remind him 
that tie sixpences go to Lheir betiers, 
and regnest a penny or lwo in Monk’s 
exp foc their trouble; so that unless 
the said Vergers had a list delivered 
fo them, with a descriplion of the 
persoas of the evil-minded waiciers 
aud pryers who are pot lo be 
adiniited, it would be difficuit to 
prove that these wicked men have 
nwt a perfect right (having first 
puid their testers) lo pry into every 
evrner and crevice that they can get 
their noses into. _ but, Yer. Urban, 
there is another part of this Plain 
Vale which admits ef doubi. Some 
people say tuat Mr. Westmacott 
did not “ obtain permission,” but 
was coustrained to take that or no 
other situation for Addison's Moau- 
ment, and that he was very averse to 

lacing it in the spot thus assigned to 
Bina. However this my be, itisclear 
even from the avowal of your Old 
Correspondent, that the consent of 
Abe Kulers of the Abbey, be they who 
they may, was obtained for this vio- 
tion of the awful Sanctuary of Ed- 
vaard the Confessor’s Chapel, tor this 
jnisusion of a moderna individual into 
this matchless circle of autient Herves 
and Sages. But the emotions exeited 
in my mind by this thought adrvit not 
of levity. ‘They are of a graver cast, 
aad the subject is so nearly counceted 
with our best and noblest feelings as 
to demaud the eloquence of a Burke 
to treat it as it deserves. Yet, how- 
ever 1 may feel my pen unequal to 
cqunmunicate to my readers my own 


sensations, I still indulge an hope, 


that | may exeite the Natiopal atten~ . 


tion to a subject of National impor- 
tance; and, while the munificent grati- 
tude of Britain cousecrates yearly 
most liberal sums to the erecting mo- 
uuments commemorating those dis- 
tinguished characters who have lately 
weil deserved of their country, bid my 
countrymen look with yet higher 
respeci, with a veneration approach- 
ing to awe, ou those luminaries of a 
period long passed by, whose names 
survive the wreck of years, whose 
faine grows bright with age. 

When | asceud the platform on 
which these glorious Kings seem 
elevated as it were above the level of 
the mass of mankiad, aud, looking 
round me, view at onee Henry the 
Founder of the awful pile in which he 
rcposes ; the two Edwards, Hervesin 
arm, still greater in peace, Fathers 


‘of the Commerce of their ative land, 


enlightened Legislators, assertors of 
ihe real Liberties of their Realms, 
spieudid Patrous of Art and Literature, 
ineir Conso:ts-patterns of female ex- 
celeuce, and Heroines of conjugal af- 
fection; the ether Henry, for whom 
adiniration is mingled with a sort of 
playtul atfect on; while in the centre 
lies tic Saxon Ledward, whese sainted 
name is affixed to that Code of Laws, 
the basis and corner-stone of our 
rights; { feel as if admitted to the 
presence of superior beings; Crecy, 
Poictiers, and Azincourt, tioat before 
my eyes in triumphant vision; and 
whew | turn to the venerable Corana- 
tion-chairs, whose awiul vacancy 
completes the story of human splen- 
dour, and-teaches in language yet 
stronger than the very tombs the 
lesson of Mortality, 1 feel that the 
spot is sacred ; the place is full ; the 
repose is inviolable. 1 tread light, 
lest 1 should disturb the majestic 
silence that reigns around, and the 


stroke of the mason’s pickaxe is sa- 


crilege. 

But, although in the case of Thomas 
of Woodstock your Old Correspon- 
dent has proved to us, that the atten- 
tion of the Rulers of the Church to 
prevent violation could only be cx- 
ceeded by their ignorance of the Abbey 
history, yet numerous are the tM 
stances in which no such care has 
been shown, and where the antient 
occupiers of the walls of the — 

ay 
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have been at a moment's warning 
turved out, to make room for new 
fenants. This cannot but be consi- 
‘dered as a fraud, and of the most mis- 
chievous kiad. It subverts the very 
ead of Mouumental Memorials. It 
filsifies the sacred record of the dead, 
whe have deserved to be snatched 
from the oblivien ef the grave, and 
consigned, ii not to immertality, to 
alife long as the pile endures, with 
which they are thus identified. if the 
Chapter of to-day can break down the 
monument of a cross-legyved knight, 
er deface the tombstove of a Thomas 
of Wae ‘stock to admit a medern Me- 
morial, these in their tura may be 
destroyed by the maudate of some 
future Guardians of the Church; and 
Addison, or Shakespear, or Newton, 
or the awful train of wise and just 
ings, of whom we have aiready 
spoken, are not frecholders of their 
graves, aud citizeus of the si'eut realm 
ef death, but mere tenants at will, 
and liable to be ejected at aay hour 
the despotic mandate of those 

w Guardianship of these sacred 
edifices in reason and common sense 
should be exerted to preserve, not to 


rt ~ not uow te learn that some 
active and zealous friends to the anti- 
quities of this country have endea- 
voured to stem the tide of destructive 
innovation, and to determine how far 
the powers of Evclesiastical Corpo+ 
rations over the Churches committed 
to their care can be limiled by law ; 
and it is a sad truth, that scarcely a 
fence or mound against the torrent? 
ean be found in the now exiating la wa. 
Itis te heheped, thet some mca ma 
arise, of courage and of weight suffi- 
Cigat to engage the Legislature to look 
back as well as forward; to secure 
the Memorials of our antient Heroes, 
a well as erect new trophies to the 
Worthies of the preseut day ; and in- 

to insure to these, as weil as 
those, that permanence which alone 
can render them truly valuable. 

Nor ought this care to be long 
delayed. Report grows every day 
slronger, that at Wesimiusier. one 
tremendous sweep is to aunihivate the 

resent Choir, and the awiul space 

ind it; that the Ploughshere of 
Desolation is to pass sheer threogh 
the whole Church, and level all that 
lies between the West door and Henry 
the Seveath's Chapel, and that the 


Service Choir is to be transferred to 
this Monumental Chapel, this private 
Mauseleum of our Sovereigns of the 
three last centuries. The Jacobinical 
rage which tore down the tombs ef 
the Gali Kings at St. Denis has, 7 
believe, excited jast horrer im every 
man that has read the disgusting 
story ; but that had the excuse at leat 
of frenzy: it might be breught in b 
a jury Mansluuskter: for the cold- 
blooded destruction threatened to onr 
own Sovereigns, the verdict must be 
Wilful Murder. Let not any one 
here say, we only mean to remove, 
not to destroy ; the very removal must 
be destruction; and yet more, the 
chanye of place doesaway that solewin 
repose, that stability of the grave, 
that soothing sensation which Shake 
peare has expressed in terms, corm 
hee to which, all 1 could say would 
cold and heartleys— 
* Quiet Consummation have, 
Uxagmoven be thy Girve.” 
A New Conresporpenr. 
a ae 
Reclory-hause, Rod 
ney Moke, Ich. 2s, 
T the same tinue that | retora 
my best thanks to your Review- 
er for the very handsome, thow 
brief notice which he has been pleased 
to take of my late Pamphict ou the 
present state of the Draycot Cha- 
rity, in this neighbourhood, in your 
Magazine (see p. 54), permit me te 
poiut out to him, for correction, 4 
trifling error which he has accidéut- 
ally fatien into, by stating, thit “av 
petsons” (seemingly as a delcrminair¢ 
or limited number) “ are entitled cach 
to receive £3. 18s. a-year,” out of 
the produce of Mr. Card's estates, 
whereas, the Charity is not at all con- 
fined, iu its distribution, to any cer- 
tain or ficed number of objerts; but, 
on the contrary, is open to the retief 
of as many such as inight chance to 
olfer from year to year; whom the 
Trustees, however, at their General 
Meetings for business may (after due 
exeniination wnd enquiry into their 
respective circumstances in life) deem 
proper to partake of it. The <7 per- 
sons mentioned at p. 22 of my Pamph- 
let (to which your Reviewer, | per 
ceive alludes, and by a misconstruc- 
tion of which he was evideutly drawn 
into his mistake), comprehend only 
the number. of poor people who hap-- 
pened to be relieved in that particu- 
lar 
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lar year to which the adduced ac- 
count of (what oughf to have been) 
the disposal of Mr. Card’s bounty be- 
longs; namely, the year 1606—7. 

As | consider your Monthly Publica- 
tion, Sir, as a most valuable standing 
record of well-authenticated facts, in 
like manner as it is of general vceur- 
rences in the world, | would not in 
any case, (but more especially in any 
ove which immediately concerns my- 
self,) willingly see any wrong state- 
ment handed down in it to posterity 
(however unimporiaut or inconsider- 
able it might haply be, either in it- 
self or in its consequences, to the 
community at large), without endea- 
vouring to rectify it, as soon as 1 
conveniently ue, pwd its discovery, 
by furnishing you with all the infor- 
mation in my power on the subject. 
On this account therefore | beg .to 
trouble you with the above ; and then 
to subscribe myself, as ever, 

Yours most sincerely, 
Tuomas AnrauAm SALMON. 
—— 

Mr. Unpan, May 6. 

Hanks hefore obliged me by 
the insertion of a slatement of 
the number of young women admit- 
ted aud discharged at the Magdalen 
Hospital, in two former years, 1 shall 
beg the favour of you to let the tol- 
lowing for 1808 appear. Adiitted 
90, discharged 89; of which recon- 
ciled to friends, placed in service, or 
ether reputable aad indus!rious eccu- 
tions, 66 (two above the vumber in 
801). Lunatic 1. Died 2 Dis- 
charged at their own request 12: for 
improper behaviour 8. Remaining 
in the House Jan. 5, 1509 (including 
one sent to an Hospital) 81. I much 
wish to see statements like the above 
relative to the other Magdalen Asy- 

luis in this kingdom. 

A Subscriber to the Mag- 
dalen Hospiial. 
— 

Mr. Unpan, London, Mey 19. 
ERMIT me to communicate to 
the publick the following curi- 

ous circumstance, as it may be amus- 
ing to some of your natural bistori- 
cal readers. 

Being in the celebrated cave, called 
Wokey-hole, near the city of. Wells, 
on the Ist of this month, I observed 
a great quantity of dormant dats (ves- 
pertiliones marine) hanging from 


the rocks, which form an arch over 
the passage into the cavern, about 
half way down; | suppose there 
ae at least three or four hundred of 
them. 

Concerning Swallows, it is obsery- 
able that they have been much less 
humerous, and have appeared later, 
this season, than is usual. I saw the 
first Chimney Swallow, Hirundo rus- 
tica, at Colnbrook in Berkshire, on 
the zSth of April; but several of this 
species had been seen ten days previ- 
ous to that time, flying about the 
flooded part of Walthamstow Marsh. 
The Martlet, Hirundo urbica, made 
its first appearance on the Sth of 
May; | saw several of them on that 
day at Meiksham, in Wiltshire. On 
the 12th I saw the first Swift, Hirun- 
do apus. \t has been generally ob- 
served that in this neighbourhood 
(London) Swallows, particularly the 
species flirundo urbicu, have been 
much less numerous this spring than 
for many years past. i shall be 
much obliged to any of your corre 
spondents who will inform me, whether 
this has been the case in other parts 
of the country, The apparent dis 
ere of the numbers of these 

irds that return iu spring with those 
that retire in autumn, 1s at all times 
very striking, and only to be ac 
counted for by supposing that they 
undergo some great devastation some 
where in their passage to or from 
this country*. 8. R. 

———— 

Mr. Unnax,  /arwich, May 18. 

J threw following Recipe, presented 


to me bya friend, if it be not a. 


cheap, he assures me is an effectual 
remedy for the Ague: 

** Let 16 grains of the salts of worm- 
wood, 30 grains of snake-root, and 
ene ounce of the best bark, be dis- 
solved in a pint of ale, or a gill of 
brandy ; awine glasshail full of which 
to be taken on are every day; and 
on those days the Ague-fit is expected, 
let it be taken just before the fit 
comes on; it is as well to take the 
medicine a few times after the disor- 
der has disappeared, to prevent any 
relapse of it.” 


Yours, &c. R. R. Barnes. 





* See “Observations on the Brumal 
Retreat of the Swallow, by Philocheli- 
don, Loadon, 1808,” 2d edit. p. 21. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Unzan, Jan. A. 
I SEND you the following account 

of Manevey Church; which con- 
tains several monuments to the me- 
mory of some of the antient and no- 
ble family and ancestors of the Karl 

of Wilton, &c. 

Madeley Church is situate im a vil- 
lage in the hundred of Pirehill, in the 
county of Stafford, about five miles 
to the West of Newcastle-under-line ; 
and is an antient stove building. It 
consists of a Nave, Side-ailes, Trau- 
septs, and a Chancel at the East end 
of the Nave; to the North wall of 
which latter is affixed a Chapel of 
the same size and plan, or nearly so, 
as the ‘T'ransepts; it has also a South 
Porch, and a square embaitled Tower 
atthe West end of the Nave, in which 
isaring of five bells. A sixth bell 
has been bequeathed by Samuel 
Stretch, and is about being added to 
the preseut sect. In the interior, the 
different parts are separated from 
each other by Pointed arches, sup- 
ported on plain pillars. 

On the North side of the chancel 
arch is the reading-desk and pulpit. 
The latter of which bears marks of 
autiquity, being of old oak mode- 
rately carved with small Saxon arches. 
It has a crimson velvet cloth and 
cushion, which were the gift of the 
Rey. Thomas Barlow, as appears 
from one of the Tables of Benefactions. 

Above the same arch in the Nave 
is printed the Lord's Prayer, Belief, 

Ten Commandments on two ta- 
bles; and between them are the Royal 

Aru, which were painted so late as 
in 1804. 

‘A small brass chandelier of 12 lights 
suspended from the middle of the 
tiling of the Nave; and is inscribed, 

“BEQUEATHED BY SAMUEL STRETCH OF 

MADELEY.” 

There is a small organ at the West 
end of the Nave. 

The following is an account of the 

efactions to the poor, &c. 

On atable over the second pillar, 
counting from the pulpit on the North 
tide of the Nave : 

“The Rev. Thomas Barlow, vicar, in 
his life-time gave a velvet pulpit cloth, 
cushion, communion-cloth, silver tankard, 
and salvers,”’ 

On another table, opposite the 

ve: 

Gent. Mac. May, 1809. 
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* An Account of ye Benefactors to the 
Poor of this parish: 


£. & de 
Mr. Thomas Bowyer left..........20 0 0 
Ralph Egerton of Betley, esq. 

SNUG cc cnveeveesen possess seopeed 0 0 
Mr. James Shaw.......ss.seccccerseslO O 0 
Mr. William Clayton..,............10 0 0 
Mr. John Weston...... severveccoseeed O 0 
Mrs. Rose Thompson left to be 

dealt in cloth on St. Tho- 

Mas’s Aay.....scor. eeecceces 50 O 0 
Mrs. Jane Thompson,........000-10 0 0 
Mr. John Lighttvot........ eapsceede § @ 0 
Mrs. Anne Giles,........cc00000000.50 0 0 
Mr. Weston Bayley left twenty 

pound, which is paid into 

the Parish’s hand,...,........ 2-0 0 
Left by an unknown hand......... 7 0 0 
Ralph Horton, gent. in his life- 

Gime Bave....,000000 dosdncsees 200 0 O 


In the Chancel, against the South 
wall, on a large board: 

“A Catalogue of the Benefactions to the 
Church, School and Poor of y® Parish of 
Madeley, given by Sir John Offley, knt. 
and his heirs. 

“Tuip. The said Sir John Offey gave 
by his will ten pounds, to be paid forth- 
with to so many of ye poor of y* Parish as 
his Executors shall think fit. 

“Item. He bequeath’d to so many poor 
men of Madeley and Muckleston, as he 
should be fom | old at the time of his 
decease, so many cloth gowns, to attend 
his corpse to Church, 

“Item. He gave a hundred and twenty 
pounds, or whatsoever more would erect 
and build twodecent and convenient school- 
houses, in such manner as his will directs. 

“Item. He directed threescore pound 
a-year, to be payable by his heirs out of 
the lands of Upper and Neather Thorn- 
hall, for findmg a schoolmaster, usher, 
and schoolmistress for the said schools, 

* Item. He directed ten alins-houses to 
be built, and endqwed the same with forty- 
five pound a year, payable out of his 
lands and tenements inthe City of Lendon ; 
likewise in Hackney, Stepney, and else- 
where, in the county of Middlesex, for ye 
clothing and maintenance of ten poor men 
or women of this parish, 

“Item. He gave a hundred pound to 
buy a pulpit-cloth, cushion, and commvu- 
nion-carpet; also two silver flaggons and 
a silver cup. 

“Item, He gave by his said will, twenty 
pound a-year for ever, for preaching a 
weekly Sermon in the Parish Church of 
Madeley. 

“ The Hont¢ Mary Offiey, widow, late 
wife of John Offiey, esq. left to ye town- 
ship of Madeley, the use of a hundred 
pound to be dealt in bread. 

«John Crewe, of Crewe in y® county 

of 
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of Chester, esq. great-grandson of the 
said St Jno Offley, gave in his life-time a 
hundred and four pounds, thirteen shil- 
lings, towards raising the bounty for this 
Vicarage.” 

MonvumeENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

In the North ‘Transept isan antient 
marble altai-tomb, the sides and ends 
of which are adorned with 17 sculp- 
tured effigies, male and female, some 
of which have wings, representing 
angels; but they are all much dis- 
figured by the destroying hand of 
Tune. Upon the top are cut the 
outlines of a male and female figure, 
and round the border thereof is in- 
scribed : 

Mic jacent corpora ranbdolfi egerto 
armigeri, ct igabei{ ur: sue, qui qui- 
dem randolfus obit septimo Die maij 
anno Din ...mo’ ceecerrile; et predicta 
igabel{ obiit ...... die, anno 0m mo’ 
eccec... quor’ aiab’ p’preiet’ 0. Ame’ 

Near to this tomb is an old oaken 
chest, in good preservation, with 
these initials aud date, viz. 

RS. W.S. 


, 


Cc. WwW. wit 


1695. 


In the South Transept, on a brass 
plate on the floor, is inscribed : 

Pray for the soulie? of Tabn 
Egerton ESsqner and inn his Wy, 
the whiche Zobn deeesseh the first bap 
of Aprn{{ in the were of our ford god 
mbcrreii om whose souied Thu have 
nerey, 2inen, 

Both in the North and South 
Transepts are several marble slabs on 
the floor, having mscriptions round 
their borders in the old letter; but, 
owing to the fractured state of seve- 
ral, and the many obliterations, they 
are illegible. Among those on the 
douth side, | could discern Radulphus 
Egerton aud a Margarct. 

On the Kast side of the South Tran- 
sept are two wural marble monu- 
ments. On the first is wseribed : 


“In a just regard to the many virtues 
of a much-honour’d mother, and a 
beloved brother, 

Sir Holland [gerton, bart. 
appointed this monunient to be 
erected 
to the memory of Elizabeth, first 
wile of Sic John Egerton, bart.; and 
John, her second son, 

(He died ia the 17th year of his age, 1704.) 
She was daughter, and at last sole 
heir of William Lolland of Deuton, 
Keaton, &c. im the county of Lancaster ; 


descended from that antient stem, 
whence several noble familys, often 
ally’d to the Crown, and other 
memorable persons, have issued, 
She died 1701,” 
On the second, which is South of the 
preceding : 
“ ‘To the memory of 
Sir Holland Egerton, 
of Wrine-hill, Farthingoe, Heaton, &e, 
bart. 
descended (by a loug succession of ances- 
tors distinguish’d with various titles, he- 
nours, and great alliances) from the an- 
tient Barons of Malpas: by many good 
qualities and virsues of his own, he did 
honour to so illustrious a pedigree. 

** Rever’d on the Bench, for an awfull 
gravity, and a calm and steady conduct, 
founde | on a conscious integrity and clear 
knowledge. 

** Beloved and valued in private life, for 
humanity, sincerity, and a fine under- 
standing, improv’d with all kinds of sci- 
ence. He married Eleanor, daughter of 
Sir Roger Caye, of the county of Leices- 
ter, bart. by whom he was blest with an 
ample fortune, a numerous issue, and ap 
uncommon goodness of temper. 

“Three of his sons, who dyed before 
him, John in the eleventh, Holland in the 
first, and Cave in the second year of his 
age (out of a paternal fondness) he ap- 
pointed to be remembyred on his own mo- 
nument. 

“He dyed in the year of his age 4, 
and of Christ 1730, and was deposited in 
the adjacent vault, leaveing the family 
estate and dignity, enjoy’d only about six 
months, to his son Edward.” 

Above this inscription on the tablet 
is a medallion, whereupon is the bust 
of Sir Holland Egerton, and Below 
the inscription are his arms; nothing 
of which remains distiuct, except 
three pheons’ heads Azure, 

In the Nave, near the reading, 
desk, on the floor, is a slab, inscribed 
to the memory of the Rev. Tho 
mas Barlow, vicar, who dicd Janu 
ary 19, 1779, and of his wile Mary, 
who died May 12, 1761. 

On the South wall of the Chancel. 
near to the Vable of Benefactions 
above described, ou a marble tablet, 
is inscribed : 

“This marble, 
erected by the hand of Friendship, 
protects the remains 
ot Mrs. Martha Bayley, 
widow of John Bayley, esq. of the Parks; 
who, with the faith and piety of a true 
Christian, 
exchanged this mortal state, 
on the 15th day of May, 1789, 
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in the 82d year of her age. 

Her good sense antl benevolent mind 

endeared her amiable character 

to all who were connected with her; 
whilst her example nourished in her only 
daughter, the late wife of Mr. Humphry 
Felton of Drayton, an emulation to imi- 
tate so excellent a parent. 

The foudest tribute which Affection pays 
the dead, is only allotted a transient date ; 
but the actions of the good and the virtuous 
have elsewhere a permanent record, which 
neither the darkness of the grave can 
conceal, nor the ravage of ages moulder 
away.” 

Immediately below the above, on 
a brass plate fixed in the wall, 

* Carolus Shaw, M. A. 
é Coll. SS. Trin. Cant. 
Ecclesie hujus Vicarius, Auglicane Pastor 
vir [fidelis ; 
humanitatis eximia, sinceritatis integra, 
charitatis ver? Christiane, 
obijt Oct. 28, anno Domini 1702, 
wtatis 42.” 

By the side of the West wall of the 
Chapel which is attached to the North 
side of the Chancel, is a marble mo- 
pument, which cousists of a pedestal 
about two yards high, one broad, and 
one thick. Above the pedestal is a 
large urn, which rests upon a plinth 
or square piece of marble, supported 
by ‘the pedestal: on three sides of 
this plinth are sculptured three shields, 
which are too much effaced to bla- 
zon, The height, from the base of 
the pedestal to the top of the urn, 
may be about four yards; but, in 
stating these dimensions, | write merc- 
lyefrom conjecture, not having the 
means of ascertaining the dimensions 
with accuracy at the time | made 
my remarks. On the front or die of 
the pedestal is inscribed : 


“ Johanni Crewe OMey, 
Johannis Oley de Madeley 
in comit. Stafford, Armigeri, 

@ Maria (cui pater Thomas Broughton 
de Broughton in eode’ com. armiger) 
filio et haredi ; 
trium liberorum superstitum 
Johannis, ct Crewe, prolis mascula, 
et filiola Maria 
patri ; 

Septembris die vi. 
anno D’ni MDCLXXXVIIL. 
wtatis xxxviii denato ; 

Anna uxor unica 
(Johannis Crewe de Crewe 
in com. pal. Cestr. armigeri, 
et Carewe filim Arthuri Gorge 
de Chelsea in com Midd’, eq. aurati 
filia, 


é duabus relictis nata major) 
, hoc monumentum posuit.”” 


Over the North window of this 
same Chapel, on a beam, is carved 
1643; which is probably the date of 
the repair of the Church. 

This Church stands by the side of 
a public road in the village; and to 
the West, on the opposite side of 
the road, is a School, which is a plain 
old building, with two apartments, 
one for the boys and the other for 
the girls; it has also a small area 
enclosed before it. This School, L 
presume, is the same that was founded 
and endowed by Sir John Officy, as 
stated above in the Benefactions. 

Yours, &e. 7 SS 

i 
Mr. Unsax, Sdinburgh, May 8. 

ERMIT me, through the exten- 

sive medium of your useful Pub- 
lication, r.spectfully to inform the 
Peers of Scotland, the Represem- 
atives of dormant, attainted, and ex- 
tinct Titles, and persons connected 
with them, that a new edition of 
Sir Robert Dougias’s Peerage of Scot- 
Jand, continued to the present Time, 
is now in the press. 

The first edition was published ia 
1764. In the Introductiun, Sir Ro- 
bert Douglas thus expresses himself : 


“The necessity of publishing a new 
Pecrage of Scotland, and the ufility of it, 
is acknowledged by all. The Compiler of 
the present’ Work has attempted it ona 
more regular and accurate plan than has 
hitherto appeared. How far he has suce- 
ceeded, the world must judge. But if the 
most assiduous application fur many 
years ; if a painful mquiry into the pub- 
lic records and antient chartularies; if 
an unwearied search afver every degree 
of knowledge necessary for carrying on 90 
arduous a task—if these have any merit, 
or deserve the favour of the publick, the 
Author flatters himself this Work, on 
perusal, will not be found deficient. The 
chief and principal point the Author had 
in view, and the creat object of his atten- 
tion [was] in a plam and distinct._manner, 
to deduce the history of each family, from 
its origin to the present generation, and to 
ascertain their genealogy and chronology 
by indispute ble documents.” 


That edition has already become 
scarce. Subsequent researches have 


throwf uo snail light on the histories 
of particular famiies; and, from the 
lapse of time, pumcious alterations 
have necessarily taken placé in the 

noble 
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noble houses. On these accounts, it 
has been judged, that a new edition 
of Sir Robert Douglas's Peerage, 
with a continuation to the present 
time, may not be deemed unaccept- 
able to the publick. 

In the preface to the first edition, 
Sir Robert Douglas states, that, 


“ Notwithstanding all that has been 
doe, there doubtless may and will be 
mistakes: such as are unavoidable in a 
work of this kind, though the Author hopes 
they will not be found numerous, as all 
manner of pains has been taken to avoid 
them, as well by the labour bestowed 
upon the compilation, as by putting it 
in the power of every Peer to correct or 
add te the history of bis own family, by 
sending him a manuscript copy some time 
before publication, they producing snuf- 
ficient documents in support of any alter- 
ation made.” 


In conformity to this plan, calcu- 
lated for the prevention of error, it 
is proposed, in the first place, to 
transmit to the Peers of Scotland, 
and Representatives of dormant, at- 
tainted, and extinct titles (or their 
agents), that part of Sir Robert Dou- 
glas’s Work which treats of their 
respective families, so disposed on 
writing-paper, as to admit of addi- 
tions and corrections being made 
with facility ; and in the next place, 
when the amended account of each 
Family is put to the press, to trans- 


mil, in like manner, the proof sheets 


of such amended account, before 
throwing off the impression. 

This arrangement, to which the 
Proprietors have readily agreed, al- 
though adding considerably to the 
expence of the Work, will, it is 
hoped, meet with the approbation 
of all concerned. When it is con- 
sidered on how comparatively trifling 
a degree of exertion on the part of 
each family, the formation of a full 
and accurate Peerage of Scotland de- 
pends, the Editor tlatters himself with 
the hope, that the Nobility will be 
induced to take the trouble of re- 
vising; or of giving directions to 
their Ageuts to correct, the accounts 
of their respective families, from 
charters, parish registers, and other 
authentic sources, to their own sa- 
tisiaction. 

In the continuation of Sir Robert 
Douctas’s Peerave to the present 


GQcavour tov oslain correct infernia 
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tion, sensible that, if genealogical 
histories can pretend to merit, it 
must consist in their accuracy; for, 
without that recommendation, they 
would become reprehensible, from 
their tendency to mislead. 

The Editor takes this opportunity 
of returning his grateful acknow- 
ledgements for the valuable commu- 
nications received from several of 
the Noblity and their connexions, in 
reference to his original plan of a 
Peerage ef Scotland from the Union 
of Great Britain downwards. For the 
reasons already stated, he has been 
induced to extend that plan; and 
begs leave to solicit such information 
as may enable him to carry it into 
full effect, particularly with regard 
to the errors of the first edition. 

The Editor has only to add, that 
communications on the subject, ad- 
dressed to him at No. 92, Prince's 
Street, Edinburgh, in frauked covers, 
will be carefully attended to, and pro, 
perly noticed in the Work. For 
ather particulars respecting the pub- 
lication, the Editor begs leave to 
refer to the Advertisement from the 
Proprietors, on the blue cover of 
the Magazine for April, in which he 
is no way concerned.—It is particu- 
larly to be attended to, that the pre- 
sent is a new edition of Sir Robert 
Douglas’s Peerage, not of his Baron- 
age, of Scotland. J. P. Woop. 

cotaalithianees 

Mr. Urnran, May 15. 

N vol. LX VIII. of your Magazine, 

several earnest inquiries were made 
to ascertain the residence of /4 il/iam 
Colemore, who married Klizabeth Wa- 
ring. Accident has enabled me tothrow 
some light upon this subject; and, 
though my information is not so full 
and explicit as I could wish, yet it 
may serve the “inquirer in some de- 
gree, if he is not already better in- 
structed. The said Elizabeth Waring 
was the daughter, and at length (I 
think) sole heiress of Edmund Wa- 
ring, esq. of Humfreyston, in the 
parish of Donnington, in the county 
of Salop; and appears by the Regis 
ter of that parish to have been bap- 
tised in August 1657. Edmund Wa- 


ring, her father, was an active off- 
cer on the side of the Parliament in 
the Civil Wers, and sometime Mem- 
her of Parliament for Bridgnorth. 
‘Thereisa mural table: to his memory 
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which it appears, that he was son and 
heir of Richard Waring of Gretton 
in the county of Suffolk, and married 
Elizabeth dawghter of John Ash of 
Freshford in the county of Somerset, 
esq. and died at Humfreyston, 30 Ja- 
nuary, 1682-3, having had issue two 
sons and two daughters. [fis son and 
heir, Richard Waring, died before 
his father, aged 23, and was buried 
at Donnington July 4, 1676. What 
became of his other son and daughter 
dyes not appear: nor is the marriage 
of his daughter Elizabeth to William 
Colemore noted in the Register; but 
it is evident that she resided at Hum- 
freyston with her husband the year 
after her father’s decease, by the fol- 
lowing entry in the Parish Register: 

*10th April, 1679, was baptised, Eliza- 
beth the daughter of William’ Coletnore 
and Elizabeth his wife.” 

There is no farther notice of the 
family occurs till June 4, 1731 *, 
when Madam Elizabeth Colemere was 
brought from Warwick to be buried 
at Donnington; which circumstance 
confirms your Enquirer's supposi- 
tion, that the family resided for some 
time’ in Warwick or its neighbour- 
hood; but whether at Guy’s Cliff re- 
mains still to be decided. ‘The estate 
a Humfreyston is still the property 
of the Colemore family ; and the pre- 
sent owner is a Mixs Colemore, of 
whom I can give no account. Ina 
sitvey of Albrighton patish, taken 
in 1790, 1 fiud Humfceyston then be- 
longed to Charles Colemore, esq. It 
ishere necessary to observe, that 139 
acres of the Humfreyston lands are 
filuate in Albrighton parish; and 
Major Waring (as he was called) was 
ormerly impropriator of the great 
tithes of Albrighton, which he sold 
to the Haberdashers Company of 
London. The mansion-house at Hum- 
feyston is a large half-timbered edi- 
te, moated round, inhabited by a 

ner. And | find by the Register 
of the parish, that it’ was occupied 
petous to 1559 by Williom Hum- 
reyston of Humfireyston, esq. who 
appears to have died in that year, 
% Well as Thomas Humfreyston, bis 
fonand heir, anl the widow of the 
former (Palgerin Humfreyston of 

Gmfreyston) was married the suc- 

ing year to Thomas Cooper, yeo- 


ee 


* She must have been thea 74 years of 
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man, of Albrighton. Nothing more ap- 
pears in the Register of the Humfrey- 
stonus, by which | suppose the fainilyte 
have been extinct; Bit how the estale 
came to the Warings, whether by inhe- 
ritance or purchase, 1 am not informed. 
l observe the Vonnington Parish 
Kegisier to have been carefully kept; 
and it commences at an earlier period 
than any | have hoticed, viz. 1556, 
in the Sd and 4th of Philip and Mary. 
Many curious remarks have beea 
made therein by that Jearned Anti- 
quary, the Rev. George Plaxtoa, 
who was inducted to the Rectory im 
1690; whose pleasant humour and 
benevolent disposition are still spokem 
of in the neighbourhood. He was, 
1 think, Chaplain to the Leveson 
Gower family of Trentham; and the 
Matquis of Staflord is still Patroa 
of the Rectory. Seme biographicwl 
account of a inan so canal ond 
accomplished as Mr. Plaxten, would, 
lam sure, give pleasnre to many of 
your Readers as well as mysclt, if 
any of your Correspondents are ia 
possession of materials. Boscobel 
House and the Royal Oak are situ- 
ate in the parish of Donnington; and 
Ihave been much gratified by what 
your ingenious Correspondent D. 
Parkes has lately communicated to ps 
relative thereto. (See p.103.) I hepe 
he will be induced to favour us with the 
result of his eaguiries at. Tong (which 
is the adjoining parish) as well as with 
a sketch of that beautiful old Churck, 
which contains so rich a treasure fos 

Antiquaries. Q. F. 

te 

Mr. Unnan, April 6. 
7 OUR Correspondent, J. C. p. 216, 
asks, “if it be not a silly ¢ \pe- 
dient in the petformance of Heury 
VIII. to exhibit (Roman) Catholic 
Bishops in the immediate Robes et 
Protestant (Hrilish) Bishops; Robes 
not directly secu until the reige of 
Charles 11.” Accustomed to cous- 
der the gorgeous dresses of some of 
the antient Roraish Bishops, repre- 
sented ia their sepulchral monuments 
as the dresses in which, or in some- 
thing like which, they ought to be 
exhibited in the Drama, I was, tnany 
years siuce, struck with the same 
supposed absurdity as your Curre- 
spondent. But Il have since had res- 
son to think, that.the absurdity e:thee 
does nut exist at all, or, al any rate, 
is much less than J had first supposed; 
aud, 
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and, though your Correspondent ap- 
ears by a mode of expression used 
m his Letter to be of the Romish 
Communion, and, therefore, perhaps, 
generally better versed in these points 
than we of the Establishment are ; 
yet I doubt he is mistaken in both 
the positions he seems to have suggest- 
ed: 1. That the habits worn by the 
Bishops of the Protestant Church of 
England are not such as were worn 
by that Order in Britain before the 
Keformation; and 2. That the habits 
worn by thenr since the Restoration 
arenotsuch as were woru by their pre- 
decessors after the Reformation. The 
Temporal Peers’ Robes were un- 
doubtedly altered to their prosent 
fashion by Charles IL, from the old 
ones which we sce in Mills’s “ Cata- 
logue of Honour.” But that the 
Bishops’ vestincnts were not changed 
at that time, | think, sufficiently ap- 
pears from the two portraits, placed 
tace to face, in Overal’s Convoéation- 
book, published by Archbishop San- 
croft diout 1690; one of them, the 
portrait of Bp. Overal himself, who 


died about 1619, and the ether of 
Abp. Sancroft; in which two por- 


traits the Dresses are preciscly suni- 
lar to each other in every circum- 


stance, except that Bp. Overal is re- 
presented with a ruff, and Abp. San- 
croft with a band; which last is well 
known to have been breught into 
use by the Puritans and other Sect- 
ariés, on the downfall of Episcopacy. 
It is observable, too, that the Dress 
is the same in these portraits of San- 
croft and Overal (except the ruff, 
I believe, which, no more than the, 
band, or the tippet, or scarf, though 
seemingly an imitation of the stole, 
ever ‘was any part of the Episcopal 
or Clerical Habit as such) with that 
in the portraits of Abp. Cranmer and 
Bishops Ridley and Jewel, in Burnet’s 
Hist. Reform. ; of Latimer, in Strype; 
and of Abp. Parker, prefixed to his 
Antiquitates. And, as to the sug- 
gested variance between the F.pisco- 
pal Dress before the Reformation 
and after it, it appears to me little, 
if any thing, mere than a very tri- 
fling alteration in the shape of the 
garments; the garments being the 
Same, namely the rochet and the 
chimere. In the fine portrait of Bp. 
Fox of Henry the Seventh’s time, 
in Fiddes'’s Life of Wolsey, and in Fa- 
ber’s mezzotinto of Bp. Merton, of 


Henry the Third’s time, the Dress is 
the same, in its essential circum. 
stances, as is worn by our Bishops at 
this day; the sleeves, however, be- 
ing less ample than they afterwards 
were, and, in the latter portrait, 
part of the chimere being brought 
furward so as to compass the shoul- 
ders, and hang a little way down on 
the breay. 

On the whole, it appears to me, 
that the regular Episcopal Habit (for 
I do not speak of the sacred Vest- 
ments of officiating Clergy in their 
strict sense) before and since the Re- 
formation, is substantially one and 
the same, riz. the .rochet. and chi- 
mere; and that the only material 
difference has been, the substitution 
of black for scarlet in the colour of 
the latter; which change took place 
in consequence of, and in compliance 
with, the Calvinistic scruples of Hoop- 
er of Gloucester. 

I propose these remarks with great 
deference to the knowlege of your 
Antiquarian Correspondents ; some 
of whom may, as | do, think this 
subject not unworthy of considera- 
tion and research. C. J. A. 

Mr. Unegan, May 2. 
I WAS much pleased the other day 

in reading some observations in 
one of your late numbers, by a very 
judicious Correspondent, on the’ ne- 
cessity of increasing the number of 
Churches. The necessity of sucha 
measure must be evident to every 
one who considers the present popu- 
lation of the eountry; but how to 
effect it is perhaps no small difficulty. 
We can expect no aid from Gover 
ment. Ihave no doubt it thinksit 
does as much as can be expected from 
it, on money nialters, if it raises the 
money for carrying on the War. Bul, 
however, there is one thing, Mr. lr 
ban, which Government might do 
at little or no expence; and thats 
to pass an Act fo fuciliiate the built- 
ing of Churches. 1f 1 am rightly 
formed, for | am no lawyer, howevet 
anxious a member of the Chureh of 
England may be io build and endow 
a Chureh, yet he must have the leave 
of nothing fess than the Bishop, 
the Patron, and Incumbent of the 
Parish where he wishes to build; # 
that it is a thousand to one if 
can accomplish his purpose. I pr 
pose, then, that an act be pass 
which 
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which shall enable any man, or body 
of men, to build a Church, who may 
wish so to do, after it is made evi- 
dent to the Bishop of the Diocese 
that another Church is wanted: and 
that they who build it shall have the 
atronage of it, if they wish to have 
it. The right of patronage seems 
the great obstacle on this subject ; 
for few people will build Churches 
when they are allowed no right of 
presentation ; and, on the other hand, 
the Incumbent or Patren of the P’a- 
rish Church will seldom give leave 
for building a Church, unless the pa- 
tronage is yielded to him, But why 
should not men who build new 
Churches be allowed the right of 
presentation as well now as some 
centuries ago, when our o!d Churches 
were built? If it was proper that 
they should have the patronage then, 
why itis wrong now? Of course, 1 
suppose that new Churches built 
upon this plan should not interfere 


. inany respect with the rights of the 


Parish Church or its Incumbent: and 
that they shonld be in every respect 
Episcopal, not a kind of mongrel 
places, half Church and half Meet- 
ing-house. Now, if Government 
would pass an Act of this kind, I 
have no dovbt many new Churches 
would be built by the bounty of in- 
dividuals or associated persons. 

But the truth is, Mr. Urban, that 
the Dissenters have every facility for 
building Meeting-houses, while the 
Church-people have every difficulty 
for building Churches. Dissenters 
have only to consider how to get the 
money; while Churchmen, in addi- 
tion to this, have a thousand other 
obstacles. We have written reains of 
paper, and used gallons of ink and thou- 
sauds of pens, to shew the sin and dan- 
gc of separating from the Church ; 

ut what have we done practically to 
prevent it? While we complain of 
dissent, we actually force men, in 
vast numbers of cases, either to be- 
come Dissenters, or eulirely to neglect 
public worship, by not providing 
Churches for them. Perhaps no 
Church ever was so careless of ber 
own extent and security as the Church 
of Eagland. ‘The Dissenters ma 
thank her for their increase, as much 
as their own exertions; for, whilé 
she is willing that they should have 
the right of building any number of 
Places they can, she is contcut herself 
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to be restricted and shackled in a 
mostamazing degree. One good prac- 
tical measure for building Churches, 
and accommodating the poor in them 
with seats, would be of more service 
to us than a thousand books. 

Let then our Dignitaries exert 
themselves in Parliament, to break 
off the chains which the Law has 
imposed upon the Church, that, at 
least, she may have as fair a chance 
of supporting her cause as the Dis- 
seuters; for, under her present cir- 
cumstances, she certainly Eee not. 

Yours, &e. A Cuuacuman, 

I 

Mr. Urnnan, 7. B. Feb. \. 
BEG leave to inform Mr, J. Hall, 
vol. LXXVIII, p. 1154, that the 
following remedy, | think, may be 
depended upon as an eflectual cure 
for the discase attending the heads 
of children, which is-termed, in the 
parish | reside, a Ringworm, and 
which agrees, in every respect, with 

the description given of it by him: 

Take a piece of white linen rag, 
folded iv four; spread on it an oiut- 
ment prepared with sulphur and pork- 
lard; apply it to the part affected, 
binding it to the head with a rib- 
band or handkerchief: repeat this 
treatment nine successive nights, ob- 
serving to wash the head clean all 
over with soap and water, previous 
to every fourth application of the 
ointment, avd also after the whole 
process has been completed. 

It has come within my knowledge, 
im many instances, that this treat- 
ment of the disease in question, sim- 
ple as it may appear, has generally 
effected a perfect cure; should it, 
however, in any case fail (as cer- 
tainly it sometimes in the first pro- 
cess has), | would recommend it to 
be persevered in a second time; which 
will, there is not a shadow of a doubt, 
completely extirpate the disease. 

1 beg leave to observe, that, al- 
though | am utterly unskilled in me- 
diciue, yet | think tt my daty, as 
doing justice to the publick at large, 
to give the above (if you will permit 
me, Mr. Urban) publicity. 

I had almost forgot to have stated, 
that the cxact quantities of sulphur 
and lard used in this preparation, 
I have not been able to ascertain ; 
it must, therefore, be left, so far, 
to the discretion of those who choose 
to make the experiment. 

Should 
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Should Mr. Hall, or any one of 
your numerous Keaders make 4 trial 
with the preparation, or in any de- 
gree improve on it, give me leave 
to express a wish, Unat the result may 
be submitted to the Readers of your 
widely-circulated Miscellany, for the 
benefit of those who may hereafter 
be affected with this disease. 

Yours, &c. R. L—3—s. 
——— 
Mr. Uauan, Mertfors Street, 

May 1. 

ie is well that your Correspond- 

ent (p. 219) tells us, that the Pillae 
of Vliseg is not viguy feet high; for, 
had I been satisfied with a view of 
the Plate only, | should certainly 
have thought the height of it at 
the least rutntry reer. Setting aside 
the cottage, tres, &c. Mr. rarkes 
in his Drawing has placed at tle base 
of the eolumu, two figures, in order, 
as I suppose, to give your Readers 
an idea of the scaie upon which the 
altitude of the Pillar should be taken. 
Supposing then, these men to be of 
the stature only of five feet, the 
Pillar (according to his delineation) 
is thirty feet high, it being six times 
the height of the figures. 1 know 
mot whelher Mr.. Parkes was in- 
dulging bis fancy in the regions of 
Lilliput or not at the time of drawing 
this valuable piece of antiquity ; but 
perhaps it would be as well, were he to 
cousider proportion a little more, in 
the next delineation with which he 
may be pleased to favour the publick. 

Acknowledging my obligations to 
Mr. Parkes for the great pleasure 
1 have received, in perusing (through 
your means) many useful and learned 
communications, | beg leaye dis- 
tinctly to state, that | have ouly said 
thus much to prevent error; and to 
assist in rendering your excellent Mis- 
cellany free from incongruities, and 
that it may maintain, m every mi- 
putia, that paramount distinction 
which it has at all times so deservedly 
possessed. L. 

—E— — 
Mr. Unpan, Aeweasile, April 15. 

EADING in vol. LXXVIIT. p. 
1055, a most curious account of 

the poisonous qualities of Toads, it 
reminded me of a circumstance which 
occurred to me many years ago. 
When I was about 10 years old, 1 was 
invited to spend a week with a dis- 
taut relation of imy mother’s in ¥ ork- 
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shire. Eeing considered a poor rela. 
tion, I was not lodged in the most 
desirable part of the nl, my apart- 
ment was on the ground-floor, and 
the walls much out of repair. For 
several mornings, when | awoke, 
| found my face covered with a kind 
of black matter; on removing it, the 
skin appeared raised in a long con- 
tinued blister, or wale, which gradu- 
ally abated. Being an excellent sleep. 
er, I endured a similar persecution 
for three nights. The rest of the 
family seemed little interested, .ex- 
cept the housekeeper, who gave me 
several strong doses of physick, to 
cure the virulent humour, as she 
called it. The regimen was certainly 
beneficial in allaying the inflamma- 
tion. My curiosity being at length 
aroused, | determined to keep myself 
awake; afler watching a considera- 
ble time, 1 felt something moving 
near me, which I seized; vot havin 
a light, 1 deposited it in a small aa 
trunk til the morning, when it proved 
to be an enormous Toad. 1 was men- 
tionmg the circumstance to a friend, 
who advised me to make it public, 
as it seemed to confirm the danger- 
ous properties of the animal. 
Yours, &c. 
te 
Mr. Unpan, May l. 
ET me request you to copy (from 
Ld Farley's Brist ol Journal) the fol- 
lowing quotation from the learned 
and pious Sir Matthew Hale’s Treatise 
‘* Ou the Amendment and Alteration 
of Laws; and recommend the same 
lo the attentive perusal of those who 
think the present a proper time for 
bringing forward plans of Reforma 
tion and Alteration : 


J.D. 


** Touching the time or season for such 
a business, it rust be observed, that when 
the times are either turbulent or busy, or 
when other occasions of state are many, 
great, or important, that is not a season 
for such an undertaking ; for it is not pos- 
sible, atnong- such hurries of business, 
there can be that attendance upon, and 
attention unto, a business of this nature 
as in truth it requires, It must be in 
such a time, when there is great tranqail- 
lity at home, and little enzagement abroad, 
that the Parliament may resolvedly, pa- 
tiently, attentively, and constantly apply 
itself to the work ; otherwise it will not be 
done at all, or not half done, or perchance 
over done, which is worse than if not done 
at all.” Hargrave’s Law Tracts, vol. L 
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Mr. Urnan, May \. 
5 gt anti¢nt Chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalen, of which I send you 
an inside View (see Plate 11.), is 
situated in the principal streetof Kings- 
ton, Surrey. Mr. Lysons in his En- 
virons of London, and Mr. Bray. in 
his Manuing’s Surrey, have given you 
a much better history of it than I 
can. The exterior, like many ofd 
structures, is: more decorated than 
the interior: the garden of a neigh- 
bouring house has the East end, with 
the beautiful window, for its West- 
em boundary; and the Chapel. re- 
wives considerable advantage from 
the waving foliage which surrounds, 

and partly shades it. The buildin 

is now occupied for a school, an 
the walls are rather out of repair, or 

were so when I saw it last. 1, 

a 

Mr. Unean, Coventry, May 2. 
io inclosed impression is taken 
from a Seal found in the ruins 
of Evesham Abbey, Worcestershire, 
and has beep, till lately, in the pos- 
session of the Rev. J. Kettle, at War- 
wick. It was sent some years ago 
for the inspection of the Royal Se- 
ciety; when, after an exarmination 


by the President, it appeared, that it 
was not a.Madona, as was at first 


imagined, but a St. Margaret. If it 
isworth ap insertion in any of your 
future engravings, it is at your dis- 
posal. (See Pl. 11.) W. Reaver. 
iether 
IntusrraAtions or Honacr. 
Boox Il, Erisree Ul. 

To L.Caceurnats Piso and his Sons. 
(In continuation from our last. | 
HAV, called my opinion on the 
aim of this Epistle an hypothesis, 

and thus anthorized every man to 

hold it if he pleases for nothing more ; 
wut | believe, if he do not gradge the 
mall trouble-of following our Poct 
in his mazy course through: this picee 
from beginning to eri, be will pro- 
bably fiad that it is actually true; 
and may convince himself even to 
evidence, that he sets out at the very 

beyinning, in order at length to pro- . 

teed to the point at which he leaves 

off. Perhaps it would be more agree~ 

ale to the reader to take this little . 

excursion in company with one who 

has already so long been tracing Ho- 
face, than quite alone. 
Ina work where a man proposes a 
Gunt. Mac. May, 1809 
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design which can only be attained by 
not announcing it, it is best absolutely 
to announce nothing. Horace, there- 
fore, begins his discourse without 
any introduction; but, by means of 
an observation very proper to excite 
the attention of the young Piso, he in 
the Socratic manner, represents the 
4nost material fault that a poem (and 
every other work of art) camhave, in 
its complete absurdity: and-this is 
exactly the fault with which all poets 
without genius and real talent are 
-incurably infected. They. cannot 
make a whole — they begin-one way, 
and conclude another. ‘Their work 
isa motley compound of incongruous 
poms instead of, like the beautiful 

umga shape, presenting to the eye 
at the first view a form in which the 
unity of the whole strikes the more 


‘agreeably, the more we contemplate 
the 


particular parts in their. conuec- 
tion and mutual relations. 

The. objection he causes him-t 

make; “ 


0 
ow? has it not ever been 


allowed to the Poet and the Paiuter 


to‘hazard every thing?” — could be 
only expected from such a novice as 


the young Piso, aecording to our 


supposition, was; and he answers it 
by an image that makes the justness 
of his rule sensibly apparent; but, 
since the application, alas! depends 
on the just judgment and delicate 
feeling of the poet, could be of no 
service to him. 

Horace proceeds. (inceptis gravi- 
bus, pleruingue, &c.) to exhibit ina 
mild comic light, the most usual 
faults committed against the rule of 
unity. Young people are commonly 
too much taken with. florid descrip- 
tions, landscape pictures, and tie 
like; they are always fond of paint- 
ing, whomever the slightest opportu- 
nity offers. Whether the picture 
suits that particular place, whether 
it be not contrary to the aim of the 
piece to detain the reader at it, whe- 
ther it do not stand in the light of 
some other object, which ought to 
be placed precistiy there, &e. is no 
concern of theirs. — Aud sv at last 
a work comes forth, where, as in the 
delirium of a fever, nothing is con- 
nected; a fine girl's head stands on 
the neck of a horse — the beautifud, 
éypress is the main figure in the paint- 
ing, where the poor shipwrecked ma- 
riner ought to excite our compassion 

— and 
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— and the sculptor, who begins to 
carve a grand vase, produces al last a 
vulgar pipkin. 

Another misfortune which young 
Poets, when deficient in a warning 
genius*, which always accompanics 
real talent, seldom escape, is this: 
in order to avoid a fault, they run 
into its opposite (maxima pars va- 
tum, &c.) In order not to be hard, 
they become soft; in order not to 
creep, they roam in the clouds, when 
they ought to pursue their course on 
Jevel ground with a noble equal pace ; 
they rave in order to be sublime, and 
talk nonsense that they may sa 
something new. This has observed, 
that certain ideas certain observa- 
tions, produce a grand effect; and 
now he imagines that, to be sure of 
producing grander effects, he has 
only to double or triple the dose. 
Another has remarked that a little 
@ircumstance or two has given life 
and truth toa picture ; and. immedi- 
ately thinks, that he can never intro- 
duce too much detail into his descrip- 
tions, &c. The grand source of all 
these mistakes is the defect of a just 
conception, and a judgment, which, 
with Poets (as with all other virtuosi) 
should act as rapidly and surely as 
the quickest sense. It is easy to tell 
a man that he is deficient in this 
sense: but who can give him a sense 
which Nature has denied him ? 

As childreu are bold from ignor- 


ance, so many, from childhood of 


mind, pretend to much more than they 
can perform. Accordingly, Horace 
admonishes (sumite materiam) him 
who intends to write, before all things 
to try his strength; aud to venture 
on no subject that he does not tho- 
roughly understand, has not consi- 
dered on all its sides, and so con- 
templated, that he is able to answer 
all possible questions about it. How 
can a young man, who nacither knows 
himself nor the objects that surround 
him, and to whom, only from ignor- 
ance, every thing in the world ap- 
pears so plain and easy, how can he 
ever be certain Liat he is not too con- 
fident in his abilities, and that he has 
not understood himself properly in the 
choice of the subject which he in- 
tends to handle ? 

But, though he were even certain 





* Thefamous demon of Socrates told 
him always only what he ought not to de. 
, 
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of this, yet that is not all by far 
The same just discernment, the same 
acute judgment, which must guide 
him jn the choice and arrangement 


of his materials, that the work may / 


yreviously exist entire and alive i 
Ms Own mind, which he would thea 
by the help of language, imprint on 
the mind of his reader or hearer — 
that same discernment must be his 
guide in the use of the language, in 
the selection, position, and connec. 
tion of the words (in verbis etiam), 
Horace here seizes the first opportu. 
nity for a little digression, in which 
he seems to have the Roman publick 
more in view than the Visos. He 
justifies the prudent and discreet use 
of antiquated words, the dignifying 
of low ones, and the formation of 
new, &c.; and concludes with are. 
flection which cannot be too atten. 
tively considered by an author who 
is desirous of living with posterity, 
in regard-to his diction, and, when he 
shall even have arrived at the highest 
degree of correctness in this particu- 
lar, must extort from him the wish 
that the language in which he wrote 
should not long survive him. Had 
the Latin language remained the lan- 
guage of Italy to this day, Virgil and 
Horace would in all probability have 
been no more intelligible to the It- 
lians at present, than the Poets of 
the time of Richard Ceeur de Lion 
are Lo us. 

Next to diction, there is nothing ia 
which bardiings, both old and young, 
are more apt to be negligent than 
versification, Precisely that which is 
the most difficult in the poetic art, 
appears to them the most easy and 
nounjportant. They have cither w 
ear at allfor the diversified beauties 
which arise from the construction of 
the periods, the rhythmus and the # 
lection of the words with regard to 
cadence and harmony of the accents 
with what they should express: or, if 
they intend to make a grand display, 
they then bestow labour and pain 
to make their verses flowing and me- 
lodious, but never once dream, that 
the versification also has its various 
tones, answering to the various pat 
sions of the sonl; that a grave and s0- 
lemn subject in light gently-flowing 
verses, or a dolefal elegy in hopping 
dactyls, produce the most disgusting 
effect — that in all these inane 
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ble fauits may be committed and in- 
numerable beauties gained, and con- 
faanently innumerable rules are to be 
— and that it is frequently 
but a single word, nay only a single 
sound, an @ or an /, that spoils the 
music of a whole sentence. The ig- 
norance of some is so extreme, that 
they never once suspect, that there 
cau be in the various kinds of 
verse a particular reference to the 
various matter and style of a poem; 
and it is not long since a didactic 
m of seven or cigkt books came 
mto my hands in the metre of tra- 
yesties instead of: “ Virtue, my 
friend ! is not an empty name.” 
Horace discusses this topick, from 
ver. 46—95, only by the way: and, 
as he is more interested in making 
unskilful and insipid poets ridiculous, 
than to form good ones, he concludes 
the few general rules he has given on 
such important points as expression, 
style, and versification, with the po- 
sitive declaration, that no ene can 
pretend to the name of a poet, who is 
not master of the method wherein these 
three particulars should be treated ; 
and, while he therefore pronounces 
the generality of the Pocts of his 
age and that preceding, on whose 
negligence in these three points of 
the art he so frequently touches 
in his works, to be downright bun- 
glers, he brings the young Piso 
(whom perhaps the little difficulty in 
making such verse as everybody 
made, had seduced into two great 
confidence in himself) to the refiec- 
tion, that very probably the art of 
poetry was a more arduous business 
than he had imagined. 
in all this there has hitherto not 
been a word about the dra:matic art 
of poctry. But, as the theatre was 
the chicf rendezvous of those Ko- 
man Poets, against whom Uie sar- 
casms of our Author are principally 
levelled ; and as (in our hypotiiesis) 
the young Piso was even making 
preparations, or at least shewed great 
desire, to snatch the victors wreath 
from the contending crowd: Horace 
gradually veers to that side, and speak $ 
(ver. }}4—128) concerning some ol 
the most indispensable rules of dra 
matic of poetry, and mentions some 
of the grosser and more ordimary 
mistakes of which those Poets were 
guilty who at that time were i pos- 
ssion of it. Kor, though time hed 
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long ago swallowed up all their per- 
formances, and consequently the al- 
lusions to the then well-known works, 
whereof we may think we observe 
numerous traces in this poem, ‘are 
entirely lost to us: yet, from the 
‘manner in which Horace proceeds in 
the delivery of his suggestions, we 
may safely conclude, that in all he 
advances concerning the drama, he 
is less solicitous to shew the young 
Piso how he himself-may compose 
good pieces, than to teach him to 
form a juster judgment on works of 
this kind, of which (as among us) 
new ones appeared almost every day. 

The course pursued by our Au- 
thor, as we have already remarked, 
has the appearance of a promenade, 
in which we have nothing to do but 
to walk; where a little deflettion is 
of novconsequence ; and we sometimes 
stand still to view a beautiful prof- 
pect, sometimes turn aside to pluck 
a flower, or to enjoy the refreshing 
shade of a spreading tree ; where al- 
ways the nearest object that meets 
the eye leads on the conversation, and 
yet at the end, without knowing 
how, we all at once find ourselves at 
the place where we would be. He 
never tarrices long enough at any sub- 
ject to satisfy curiosity; seldom ac- 
curatcly enough ascertains a rule for 
making its application casy and safe to 
a disciple in the art; returns every 
moment from particulars to generals, 
and from the drama to poetry in ge- 
neral: but, all this while, overlooks 
no opportunity of giving, en pussant, 
a wipe at the vile seribblers. In this 
manner he proceeds from ver. 130 to 
151, where it at length appears as if 
he intended seriously to mitiate his 
scholars in the mystrics of the dra- 
matic art. He even actually discusses 
several important points, particularly 
from ver. 141 to 160; but excepting 
the fine sketch of the four ages of 
man, ver. 157-175, he presently 
ships away again over every thing 
that could deserve a place it 2 direc- 
tion to the dramatic art Gif he had at 
all a mind to it), for the sake of stop- 
ping at the dutics of the chorus, 
which the Romans might have been 
sufticiently acquainted with, from 
the travedies of the Greeks: and now 


rambles, on occasion of the chorus, 
in a sort of historico-philosophical 
deduction of the reasons how and 
wherefore the chorus gradually be- 

came 
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came what Mschylus made it; and 
how, from the chorus of the most 
antient tragedies, or goat-songs, the 
satyr-play arose. If Horace had in- 
tended to write an art of povtry, it 
would be incdémprehensible why he 
dwells longer on such an insignificant 
kind of little pieces, than on tragedy 
and comedy: but an author who 
makes himself responsible for no- 
thing, cannot be brought to any ac- 
count; and, as he had in his head a 
certain idea how such setyri ought 
to be writien, he indulges for a while 
in the reflection how he himself 
would go to work in making one, 
with a certain complacency, wherein 
he seems to forget, that he — is not 
alone. What he says, on this occa- 
sion, concerning the peculiar lan- 
guage which he would cultivate for 
this species of composition, is excel- 
lent, and may supply useful hints to 
a Poet, qui nasum habet, for certain 
comic modes of poetry; it is, how- 
éver, much to be lamented that Ho- 
race stops short at the bare notion 
of what he could have accomplished 
in that way. — But, in fine, of what 
service could it be to the young Piso, 
to talk to him of a kind of poetry 
wherein Horace ventured to think 
he could perform something, which 
must have driven every imitator to 
despair ? 

Our Author stands playing so long 
with this idea, that he grows warmer 
than we have hitherto seen him; his 
humour increases, and it runs now 
almost uninterruptedly, with a very 
entertaining vivacity, on the poet- 
asters. ‘The friendly caution he gives 
them, ver. 250—255, with regard to 
the tone of their satires, is one of 
the cruelest strokes that was ever 
struck with the satirical scourge. I 
doubt whether it were possible to 
shew the poor devils their wretched- 
ness in a more cutting and coatemp- 
tuous, though laughing style, than 
is done in the last seven verses of this 
passage. In this humour he unex- 
pectedly comes beck to the vervilica- 
tion, where he carries his raillery so 
far, as to explam to the gentlemen 
confratres what an iambus is (for to 
the young Pisos their preceptor had 
doubtless told it), and, with a certain 
displeasure at the partiality of the 
Romans towards their antient poets, 
reproaches them in general with the 
want of a nice ear for harmonious 
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verse, and declares their indulgence 
towards the aversion entertained by 
their poets from polishing and blot- 
ting out, to be the principal reason 
why (though eternal imitators of the 
Greeks) they rematned so far behind 
their patteras in every department of 
the poetic art, and especially the 
dramatic. Correctness is, in his opi- 
nion, the true sublime, and the per 
fection of the art; and therefore con- 
jures the young Pisos, by the splen- 
dour of their house ¢vos, 0 Pompi- 
lius sanguis !) to let no poetical pen 
formance pass that is not wrought, 
by unwearied industry, to the higheg 
polish and to a perfectly faultless beau. 
ty. The Romans, he thinks, sct too 
great a value on the mere natural 
talents, and too little on art; a poent 
can no more be produced without the 
latter than without the former; and 
what renders the Greeks so excellent 
is, that with them genius and fire in 
the composition, and industry in the 
execution, are always found united, 
The whole of this passage, from ver, 
594 to 694, contains the most excel. 
lent precepts and reflections on the 
forming of the poet, on the serious 
studies he must pursue to that end, 
and how many things are requisite to 
compose a work that shall survive its 
author: but the whole is so irregu- 
larly thrown together, that the free- 
dom and agreeable negligence of the 
epistolary style are no longer suff- 
cient to justify the Bard; and that 
we are almost obliged to suppose, 
that he purposely alfected this irre- 
gularity, in order to confuse the 
young Piso by the multitude and im 
consistency of his precepts, and to 
redouble the sentiment of the difli- 
culty of the poetic art by the very 
mauner of his delivery. ‘This suppo- 
silion, however extraordinary it 
sounds, may seem the more credible, 
as, amidst all this, not merely appa- 
rent, but very real, and, ina proper 
didactic poem, unsufferable irregu- 
larity, here and there some very 
plain traces of a certain delicate ma- 
nege, aud a view always directed to 
his main object, are to be observed. 
Had he suffered this aim to be per- 
ceived immediately at his setting out, 
and in general in too striking a mamn- 
ner: he might have been certain to 
iniss of it. but Horace engages more 
ingeniously in the business. He pre- 
seuls himself to the young man, whe 
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was burning with the desire to climb 


the Aonian Mount, with looks of 


openness and candour, as his coun- 
sellor and guide. He conducts him 
along a path, so tedious and difficull, 
that it might alarm the most intre- 
id. The youthful poet staris: he 
fad fondly imagined the way so 
short, so pleasant, that he could not 
once dreain of all these difliculties. 
He is weary at half-way. Lis con- 
ductor bids him take courage, allows 
him to rest a little, brings him im- 
perceptibly to a spot where the ob- 
ject of his wishes appeurs i the 
most captivating light, and seewingly 
quite near. ‘they set out afresh: 
but the way is ever longer and more 
firesome; the magnineent temple 
that glitters in his eyes from time to 
time, is ever retreating before bim: 
and the guide, alway leading the dis- 
pirited youth by the hand, has still 
the cruelty to discourse to him of the 
dangers which, without particular 
d fortune, they perhaps will not 
able to escape, tells him of the 
bogs and morasses in which they may 
easily be lost, of the sicep ascents 
that are still to be climbed, of the 
disgrace and mischief that have be- 
fallen this and the other, who have 
failed in the same attempt — aud at 
length leaves him in the midst of a 
forest, assuring him, that now it de- 
pends only on himscif to pursue the 
Journey alone, or (which upon the 
whole would be the safest) to stop 
short, and desist entirely from his 
purpose. — Such is about the method 
which Horace proceeds through this 
Epistle with the young Piso, in pre- 
tending to shew Lim the way to Pin- 
dus. from time to time, when he 
sees him ready to sink under the 
magnitude and difficulty of what he 
fequires, he seems again to give him 
courage ; talks to him of the rules of 
the five acts, which the wretchedest 
blockhead can observe as well as an 
Asch ylus, as of a matter of the first im- 
portance ~— teaches him to make tri- 
metrical iambics — speaks of faults 
whieh may be pardoned in a poct, 
aud that, in facet, perfection is not to 
be required of poor human nature ; 
and the like, — at length concluding 
by taking him very ceremoniously 
e, and, after assuring him that 

¢ has now something of great conse- 
qteace to tell him, bawls in his ear: 


“There is nothing more detestable 
than — an indifferent poet.” 

From this passage, ver. 694, O 
major juvenum, &e. Horace’s real 
design in the whole of his Discourse 
on Poetry and Poets, begins to dis- 
play itself a clearly, that we have 
only to read on for being perfectly 
sure of it. After all he has been 
hitherto doing, tm order to convince 
his young friend of the diflicultics 
of the art of Poetry, there still re- 
mains one way of deceiving himself 
on that subject. ‘ Well,’ might he 
think, ‘* ail this may indeed be so; 
but then am | under any necessity to 
become a great master in the art? 
1 wake verses for my own amuse- 
meut — twenty others of my equals 
li ive composed tragedies and come- 
dies, elevies and iambicks, without, 
therefore, pretending to lay just 
clai to the presidency of Parnassus. 
— Though my verse should not be 
the most polished! Genius is always, 
however, more than art. — And then 
every one does nol criticize with so 
sharp an eye as Horace. ‘The friends 
to whom | have read my Essays are, 
after all, very well satisfied with 
them — I saw with my own eyes the 
effect which this and the other passage 
made on them,” &c. — All these pil- 
lows, on which the good Piso might 
gently lull his uneasy poetical consci- 
enceto rest, Horacenow softly pullsone 
by one from und r his head. Against 
the urbanity with which he proceeds, 
Luere is not a word to object. He 
even proves to him, in a beautiful 
deduction, ver. 406—425, that he has 
no veed to be ashamed of his love to 
the Muses; but contents himself with 
leaving him not the least possibility 
of a loop-hole for his escape. Not 
the slightest occasional sonnet is al 
lowed him. Too high an opinion is 
entertained of his understanding to 
suppose, that he can ever have the 
weakness to wish to increase the de- 
spicable herd of indiffereut Pocts. 
Yet, if he should ever write any thing, 
it would be adtisable for him to be 
upon his guard against the false 
friends of whom Poets that are rich 
in rents can never be in want! He 
should consult the severest judges — 
he should let it lie nine years in his 
desk, for the sake of the mestimable 
privilege of making crasures in his 
performance, and then aot let it - 
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of his hands too soon. — Methinks, 
if we do but consider for a moment 
the great solicitude of Horace to cau- 
tion his young friend against the ci- 
vil gentlewen who are so liberal of 
their pulchre! bene! recte! — how 
much he recommends jo him the 
most unmerciful Critick; how fre- 
quently returns with fresh observtions, 
with new motives, to the article of 
erasure; it must be palpable that he 
thought he had reason to entertain 
a greal distrust for his capacity. We 
never warn any one so earnestly, from 
whose talents we have any thing 
good to expect. Accordingly, in the 
whole course of his piece, Horace 
never once lets falla word that can 
give us to understand that he ex- 
pected any thing from the young Piso. 
He sees nothing await him but the 
danger of disgrace; and, in order to 
leave on his mind a deep impression 
of this disgrace, he concludes with 
Jashing the wretched Pocts so un- 
mercifully, that the young Piso must 
doubtless belong to the ward of in- 
cusgbles, if, after the perusal of such 
a manuduction to the art of Poetry, 
he could still cherish the least incli- 
nation to challenge a place on the 
Parnassian mount. 

May this delineation be so fortu- 
nate as to produce the same effect 
with all of his stamp among us! It 
would prove the greatest utility which 
the Epistle to the Pisos could pro- 
duce. Horace certainly aimed at no 
other. The method he takes with 
the young Piso, is the only one that 
should be taken with every school-boy 
Poet. Let him be disheartened at 
it, — so much th® better! If he 
proceed notwithstanding, it is an in- 
fallible sign that he is born to be — 
either a poet — or a fool. 

Great Ormond Street. 

ovina 

Mr. Urpan, Tunstall, May 5. 

NHE tone of language which your 

Correspondent Mr. Faber, p. 228, 
has thought proper to adopt towards 
me, and he Bei of animproper 
spirit existing between usin thedefence 
of the opinions we have respectively 
espoused, is so very striking, that, 
for the sake of our profession, if upon 


W. T. 


no other account, | am really ashamed - 


if I have been the cause of it, by ac- 
cusing him of drawing a strange in- 
Serence, and of denying the Apostacy 
of the Church of Rome, when he de- 


clares, he perpetually asserted it, 
I really thought, and still continue 
to think, that the Apostle Paul, in 
the chapter in dispute between us, 
was treating, not of a qualified and 
partial, but a total Apostacy. Aud 
{ as truly thought, that when Mr. 
Faber asserted, that ‘ impiously as 
the Bishops of Rome have sat in the 
Temple of God, shewing themselves 
that they are God;” that “ this has 
been done rather in conjunction with 
God than in opposition to him;” 
and, that “in the height of their 
profane madness, they never thought 
of denying either the Father or the 
Son; but rather affected to act by 
their commission and under their au- 
thori'y, considering themselves as a 
sort o¢ God upon earth, and claimin 
to be the sole Vicars of Christ,” it 
was a strange inference, that “ the 
Prophecy respecting the Man of Sin 
has been exactly accomplished in the 
Popes.” This, Mr. Urban, isthe griev- 
ous offence which I have committed, 
and which has brought down upon 
me the uncourteous charge of tor- 
luring Scripture, and the unhandsome 
comparison between Bp. Newton's 
unconstrained ease and my painful 
laboriousness. it scems, however, 
that | was mistaken, and [ have been 
pretty well punished for it ; for this 
is his language concerning me: “1 
can truly say, on the word of an ho- 
nest man, thaf, lo the best of my re- 
collection at least, 1 felt not_ the 
slightest particle of anger, nor me- 
ditated in any degree to evade his 
right to freedom of judgment: hence 
J am willing to believe, that he 
is the ‘only one of my readers who 
has been sufficiently ecagle-eyed to 
discover so just a cause for his sor 
row,” viz. that Mr. Faber had lost 
his temper. “1 would not be u- 
charitable; but, from the spirit of 
two letters which | have received 
from him (not to say from the spirit 
of his Letter addressed to yourself, 
which is the cause of your being 
troubled with this); I am not wholly 
without my suspicions, that he seeks 
to giye vent to his own i/i-humour 
by saddling me with the charge of 
that delectable frame of mind ;. a Cole 
troversial expedient, the frequency of 
which has considerably detracted from 
its praise of original ingenuity.” 
With respect to the subject in dit 
pute between us, | have, Mer. eae” 
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it makes none upon mine. He says, 
“ It is plain that the Coming of Christ 
was a remote event, not an event like 
that mentioned by our Lord, which 
was to occur ere the present gene- 


in my Pamphlet, which was the sub- 
ject of Mr. Faber’s first animadver- 
sions, and -more particularly in my 
Triumphs of Christianity over Infi- 
delity, given so large, and, as I con- 
ceive, so accurate a statement of the 
grounds of my application of the 
phrases the Coming of Christ, the 
Apostacy, and the Man of Sin op- 

sing and exalting himself above 
all that is called God, &c. to the Jews, 
and to the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
that I shall leave it to the sure ope- 
ration of time to confirm or to con- 
fute that application, without maRiag 
a single additional remark upon it. 
Bat, Sir, I do not, I must confess, 
think myself very candidly dealt with, 
when Mr. Faber represents me as 
having said, that the Jewish Nation 
was destroyed. That, at least, was 
not and could not have been my 
meaning. I rested my interpretation 
of the Chapter in question, which I 
have adopted, upon its connexion 
with our Lor#&s Prophecy of the 
Destruction of Jerusalem. 1 ad- 
duced evidence, as well from Jo- 
sephus as from the Sacred Writings, 
that the Jews of that age, as a na- 
tion, were the Man of Sin described 
by St. Paul, from the extreme flagi- 
tiousness of their character. I could, 
therefore, only have meant, that the 
Jews of that age, not that the Jewish 
Nation as a people, were destroyed. 
On the contrary, I have elsewhere 


considered the present existence of 


the Jews as a proof, and a very strong 
one it is, of the truth of Christianity. 
With respect to the false Christs 
and false Prophets coming, with signs 
and lying wonders, mentioned by St. 
Paul, 1, likewise, in common with al- 
most all other Writers who have coin- 
mented upon this language, Bp. New- 
ton himself not excepted, referred to 
our Lord’s Prediction of the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and to the testimony 
of Josephus to the truth of that Pre- 
diction, in support of my hypothesis. 
I therefdre ales reluctance to leave 
Mr. Faber in quict possession of his 
syllogism, to make what use he 
pleases of it, without making a single 
observation upon.it. 
Should Mr. Faber’s reasoning upon 
St. Paul’s expression concerning the 
Coming of Christ being ar uanv, 
contrary to my expectation, make 
thy impression upon the Reader's 
mid, } raust frankly acknowledge, 


ration had passed away.” But Mr. 
Faber knows vety well that this is the 
very point about which we are at 
issue; and I think I have, whether 
erroncously or not the Reader must 
judge, the whole tenour of the Gos- 
pel History, and more especially of 
our Lord’s Prediction of the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, in favour of my 
Interpretation. Iam very fully per- 
suaded, that when the Apostle assert- 
ed, that the day of Christ was not at 
hand, but that there would come an 
Apostacy first, he did not mean to 
say that it wasa remote event, but 
only that it was not so near at hand 
as the Thessalonians had imagined, 
and that the signs of its approach, 
80 | mene. predicted by our 
Lord, would first make their appear- 
ance; for which. it was their parti- 
cular duty to watch. I think, Mr. 
Urban, I am warranted in this asser- 
tion from the genuine meaning of 
the Gteek word, very properly trans- 
lated at hand, i.e; very near, Mr. 
Hardy, I think, states this with great 
accuracy, Quasi instet, i, e. Statim 
venturus essel, 

With respect, Mr. Urban, to my 
doubts about the authenticity of the 
Book of Revelations, I must beg 
leave to say, notwithstanding Mr. 
Faber’s voluminous Lllustrations, thes 
are, as yet, no Revelations to me; 
that is, | do not understand them. 
The opinion of Sir Isase Newton 
concerning the authenticity of the 
Book most unquestionably is a vers 
respect sble one ; but that opinion has 
been long before the publick, and 
yet Dr. Lardner, Professor Michaelis, 
and Dr. Less, were among the doubt- 
ers. If, when | have read the Dean 
of Lichfield’s Treatise prefixed to his 
Translation of that most mystcrious 
Book, recommended to my perusal 
by Mr. Faber, my doubts should be 
removed, | should be very happy to 
acknowledge my error; but | must 
be permitted to form my own judg- 
ment upon the subject. 

As to the connexion between the 
Book of Revelations and St. Paul's 
Man of Sin, I shall leewe Mr. Faber 
in quict possession of his opinion, 
that the second Beast is that Man of 
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my Letter, which was honoured with 


Sin, and shall leave it to the judgment 
of the Reader to determine whether 
he is right. 1 readily adit, that 
when the thing is said in substance, 
the precise phrase is immaterial. It 
appears, however, that both in the 
Revelations and in the Gospels, the 
phrase Signs and Wonders occurs. 
If that had been the only mark of 
connexion between St. Paul’s lan- 
pusge and that of our Lord, Mr. Fa- 
er would never have found me an 
Opponent of the commonly rec ived 
opinion. I call the atiention of the 
publick to the opinion which I have 
adopted, from the connexion. of pree 
part of the Apostie’s description with 
the Gospel Listory, if the Acts of the 
Apostles be included in the term, ac- 
cording to Mr. Faber's own rule just 
quoted; and | willingly leave that 
opinion to be decided upon, from the 
evidences which 1 have adduced in 
its favour. 

And now, Mr. Urban, having so 
fully expressed my opinion of the 
meaning of St. Paul’s Man of Sin, 
J may, | trust, be allowed to take 
leave of the subject, and of Mr. 
Faber. My object has surely been 
a laudable one; viz. to combat 
the erroncous opinion of Mr. Gib- 
bon, that Christ feretold his second 
coming to judge all mankind in the 
generation in which he lived *, and 
to harmonize the Epistles and Gos- 
pels spon this particular point. Ihave 
stated, in as clear a manner as | could, 
the evidences of their connexion upon 
this very important subject; and | am 
fully persuaded I havethrown conside- 
aie light upon many passages, both in 
the Epistles and Gospels, which have 
been greatly misunderstood, and upon 
none more than upon the chapter 
in dispute between Mr. Faber and 
myself, In the defence of my opi- 
nion upon this subject, Mr. Faber, 
it seems, very strongly suspects me 
of indulging my own ill-humour, and 
of saddling him with that delectable 
frame of mind. To which | must 
beg leave to reply, that my writings, 
being chiefly of the controversial 
kind, are a pretty fair specimen of 
the spirit by which they were dictated. 
Nor am [| afraid that my character 
will suffer mach from the perusal of 





* See this subject concisely treated, in 
a Sermon preached before the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by the Author, 


a plate in your Supplementary Ma- 
gazine at the close of the last year. 
At the same time, | must candidly 
acknowledge, | am by no means 
leased with the manner in whichi [ 
save been treated by Mr. Faber. 
Yours, &c. N. Nisperr. 
il 
Mr. Ursan, /lackney, May 7., 
HE Kev. Mr. Hall, whose name 
i have seen of late in yours, and 
several of the periodical publications, 
in the Dissertation he published the 
other year, respecting kee, Heat, and 
Cold, among other curious parti- 
culars, says, p. 29, “ It is uniformly 
found, that the ova of many of the 
females, if not of all the tribes of 
oviparous fishes, are impregnated be- 
fore thrown out.” 

The nopregnation of the ova of 
fishes, before their being thrown out 
by the female, is to me, I confess, a 
new doctrines and I should be glad 
to know, ifany of your Readers can 
tell me whether this opinion of the 
Reverend Geutleman be true or 
false ; several of my acquaintance, 
as is the case with myself, having 
their doubts about it. Not insen- 
sible to the merits of your widely- 
circulated Miscellany, I remain, 

A New Correspon vent. 
—— 

Mr. Urnan, May 9. 

H AVING seen in p. 316, a request 

for a cheap Remedy for the 
Ague, | beg the favour of your in- 
serting the following; which I have 
been in the habit of distributing for 
several years, with nearly unmter- 
rupted success, At the present time, 
when the disorder is so generally pre- 
valent, | have received numerous ap- 
plications, and every one of my pa- 
tients has experienced a perfect cure. 

Take of sulphur of brimstone as 
much as will stand on a half-crown; 
mix it in the third part of a glass 
of brandy, and fill the glass with 
wine. It must be taken at least half 
an hour before the fit comes on; and, 
immediately on taking it, the ‘rsa 
must lie on the bed, keeping himself 
warm. He must remain there tili the 
whole of the fit is over. The like 
dose must be taken and treated in 
the same manner before the two 
succeeding fits; and even if the Ague 
leaves him after taking the first or 
second, it should be repeated the 

third 
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third time. A little bark given af- 
terwards is much recommended. 

The above dose is sufficient for a 
man. To women and children, wine 
will answer’ the same purpose. As 
much sulphur as will stand on a shil- 
ling, with less wine, is enough for a 
child of three years old; and so on 
in proportion. 

Lam assured, from good authority, 
that the following recipe is equally 
successful ; 

Laurel leaves dried and powdered. 
For a grown person, as much as will 
li¢ on a crown picee. Divide this 
medicine iato three equal portions; 
tobe taken at three several times, 
in an interval of the ‘Ague fit, ina 
class of wine, ale, er cyder; and 
le’ on the bed, to encourage per- 
spiration. ’ 





THE PROJECTOR. No. XCVI. 
“Satis eloquentiv, sapientia parum,” 
SaALLusr. 
N a world full of complaints, he 
may be said to perform a very 

useful office, who endeavours to re- 
concile mankind to their lot, and 
thorendeavours, at the same time, 
to vindicate those, who, for some rea- 
son or other, are exposed to gene- 
ml censure and obloquy.. In such 
laudable endeavours, the Projeetor 
is always happy when his fechle ef- 
forts avpear to have been successtal, 
aid is encouraged te proceed from 
wile step to another, until he. shall 
have restored that good humour 
which seems wanting in our social 
intercourse. 

There is a class of beings who at 
present demand his aid, as being al- 
ternately blamed and encouraged, 
with such variely of "treatment, that 
ibseems hichly requisite to adjust 
their deserts. They are commonly 
ktiown by the name of Gossies, and 
theyare commenty ranked ainoug the 
Cousumersof Vine; which very few 
hve the dbility to get rid of, without 
ailing in trelp. ‘Time is, indeed, an 
wticle; as Lhave already more than 
Oe hinted, which apperrs to de- 
mand the efforts df joint companies, 
@ namerous firnis; aml is. seldom 
tétsumed in nny considerable quan- 
lity by solitary individuals. Whether 
ti investigation of the History and 
Practices of Gossips will teud to 
wa favourable licht on their 
Gent. Mic. May, 1809. 
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character, is accounted by some a 
dangerous experiment ; but it is 
worth trying, because, if it succeeds, 
the veverable society of Gossips may 
he rescued from some share of the 
blame so frequently imputed to them 4 
and, if it fails, they will not. be lett 
ina worse condition than they, gwere 
found. 1 shail, .therefore, without 
any farther preface, euter upea the 
consideration of the. Higpo¥, “Ta- 

Lents, aud Useruunese of Gossips. 
With respect do theip Histoar, 
my materitls,,afe .vather scanty, 
That they are, heweven, entiiled,to 
the honours of antiquity, can be de- 
cidedly proved; as they are expressly 
meutioned ip a book, which is one ot 
the oldest, and, as many very judicious 
persons think, one of the best; In 
that work, they are noticed by. the 
names of * ‘Latlers and Busy-bodies;” 
and their description accords. very 
exactly, viz. Unat * they wander about 
irom house to honse,” or; as some 
translate the werd, * gadabout from 
house to house;” a species af, loco- 
motion which agrees exactly with 
the modcra practice of Lhe genuine 
Gossip. There is another ebaracter- 
istickh mentioned in the same piace s 
that “they speak of things: which 
they ought noi;” but as this, as well 
as the whole of the account given 
in the abeve-mentioned book, is 
given with’ an unofavourable bias, it 
may be necessary to add, that | quote 
it here purely as @ historical faet, 
Tatlers and Uusy-bodies arey. inthe 
Greek original, the same which we 
express by the word Gossip; whieh, 
Lexicographees inform us, is of Saxon 
derivation, and originally. meant, 
“the person who auswered for a 
child in baptism.” Nothing is more 
curious in our language, than to be 
able to trace a word trom its origjaal 
meaning to oue which is very oppo- 
site. But, in the present insianee, 
the transition from one who answers 
for a child im baptism, to ong wie 
auswers for every body in ehery 
thmy, is uot so violent. a ntay 
at iirst sight appear. There seeis 
a something im the preseit practice 
of Gossips, which may be regularly 
traced up to their first occupation. 
‘Lhey were first employed at elipjsiet- 
ings; and, to this hour, oue of the 
principal topicks on which they em. 
ploy their skill is marriage, a state 
of 
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of life which, among its other effects, 
has a strong y to produce 
christenings. 


Our earliest writers take notice of 
Gossips, sometimes under that name, 
and sometimes under the more an- 
tient titles of Tatlers and Busy-bo- 
dies; but the character, in all cases, 
is the same; and the only question 
is, what mation had the honour of 
first producing them? Without con- 
sulting a much greater number of 
volumes than are on my shelves, or 
than, if they were there, I have time 
to consult, it would not be easy to 
assemble a sufficient number of his- 
torical facts to decide this point. 
From the few researches, however, 
which 1 have been able to make, 
I think we may very fairly risk the 
conjecture, that Gossiping was not 
much known in the earlier periods 
of the history of man. Important 
as it may be in our time, it is highly 
probable that the world went on for 
some centuries without it. When 
men were solely employed in pro- 
viding for the necessities of existence, 
and no Icisure' for any employ- 
ments that were not of tnmediate 
and practical utility, and particularly 
when they associated in small divi- 
sions not much connected with each 
other, we cannot suppese that Gos- 
siping would be very common. On 
these accounts, | am inclined to be 
of opinion, that Gossiping did not 
exist among nations which had any 
better employment. 

It is, therefore, highly probable, 
that it first appeared, aud kept pace 
with the progress of civilization (Gos- 
sips being of all people the most 
civil). Gossiping began when large 
cities were built; when increasing 
riches enabled men to divide labour 
into so many parts, that some could 
contrive to be without any share, 
and to get their neighbours to do for 
them what they were too indolent or 
too ignorant to do for themselves. 
And if this argument be carefully con- 
sidéred, and: illustrated by historical 
‘facts, it will | py read be found, that 
Gossipwg and Idleness were nearly 
corval. 

As to the nation whieh had first 


the honour of bringing the art of 


Gossiping to perfection, it might ex- 
vite a-turbulent jealousy, were we to 
carry our speculations to a hasty 
decision. The authority | have pro- 
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duced, as to its origin, shews that it 
once existed in nations that are now 
almost biotted from the map; but, 


as it did. not — in their downfall, 


the probability is, that it followed 
the usval revolutions of kin 
and states, and was introdu 
our nation in the same way that we 
received other exoticks. All that can 
be said, with a view to establish a 
preference in favour of our own peo- 
ple, is, that, although our soil and 
climate produced but few articles 
originally, yet we have always had 
the good fortune to receive every 
thing curious and useful from other 
nations, and the happy knack of 
making them grow to the highest 
perfection among ourselves. We 
have always been rather improvers 
than inventors. And those who have 
leisure to examine what are the na- 
tural, and what the adventitious pro 
ductions of: our country, will pro- 
bably discover the same progress in 
the history of a Gossip, as of a po 
tatoe. If, therefore, our Gossips are 
more perfect in their art, or more 
humerous, and more alert than those 
of other nations, which I shrewdly 
suspect is the case, it is only an addr 
tional proof, that we have made 
greater advances in the improvements 
of civilized and social life than our 
rivals. Perhaps, too, in this, as ia 
other cases, the freedom of our po- 
litical constitution may have some 
share; for it would be difficult to 
conceive how Gossips could flourish 
without being allowed to take some 
very extraordinary liberties. 

Having offered this brief sketch of 
the Hisrory x Gossips, we come 
next to their TaLents, or genits; 
and this, in trath, will be found to 
constitute the chief foundation of 
that apology for their conduct whic 
is the object of the present lucubre 
tion. Their Tatents are, 
more extensive than the limits of 
one paper will allow me to enume 
rate. ‘They may, however, be gene 
rally included under the heads, |. 
Knowledge, 2. Eloquence, aud 3. Iv 
dustry. 

1. Their Knowledge must be coh 
fessed to be superior to that of aif 
persons who make knowledge theit 
study, or aim at it as their distin 
tion. hey are not only acqua’ 


oms 


with those general and comme 
events, some uotiyn of which is po 


ered 


into 
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tered among the publick at large by 
means of newspapers, but they know 
a great deal more than can be re- 
duced to writing, or he readily com- 
prehended, in the present confined 
state of human belief. The world, 
indeed, is so little capable of taking 
in the facts which they divulge, that 
they are obliged to be very circum- 
spect in the parties to whom they 
communicate, and to throw an air 
of secrecy, and even of mystery over 
their narratives. In the performan¢e 
of this delicate task, in imparting 
knowledge, so intimate that nothing 
ishid, and so authentick as to be pu- 
tified from the least particle of doubt, 
they make use of a peculiar language, 
avor oculis subjecta, which is ueither 
necessary nor usual in the common 
intercourse of mankind, but, in the 
case of gossiping, assists the human 
voice in the most surprising manner, 
and approaches more nearly than any 
other contrivance yet known, to that 
important desideratum, an universal 
language. ‘This is accomplished by 
certain motions of the head, eyes, 
and shoulders, which cannot be in- 
telligibly explained here without the 
use of engravings. But about this 
lam not anxious, as my present ob- 
ject is to give a mere outline of the 
art; and as the subject will be rea- 
dily understood by any person who 
has the honour to be acquainted with 
any Gossip of ordinary skills and, 
Imay surely add, who can say that 
they have passed through life with- 
out knowing a Gossip? Whose curi- 
osity have they not gratified, and 
whose time have they not occupied ? 

Connected with this language of 
the head, eyes, and shoulders, and 
Which is spoken in nods, winks, and 
shrugs, is, 

2. The Eloquence 1 have attri- 
buted to Gossips. This is partieu- 
larly distinguished by its fluency. 
The speaker is never at a loss, but 
pursues the favourite subject from 
Sentence ty sentence, and from clause 
to clause, in a manner that may put 
to shame those barren orators who 
cannot trust themselves for five mi- 
hutes without a written copy. They 
are, indeed, the ablest masters of 
what are called the extempore and 
the off-hand. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to notice that quality, to which 
iy are not a little indcbted for the 
Tull, deep, and rapid stream of clo- 
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quence, as well as the more silent, 
whispering, and rivulet of 
communication loyed on certain 
subjects. I mean Invention. Inven- 


tion is nearly as much the character- 
istick of Gossips-as of Poets; and, 
without it, nevther can be entitled 
to the full hovoars of theic fraternity. 
But, of the two, the Gossip has the 
greater advantage. The Poet may 
get some reputation, although he 
only translates; or he may steal his 
imagery and his sentiments; hut the 
Gossip has no such resources. The 
very essence of his narrative is, that 
the particulars shall be new; such as 
could not have been borrowed, such 
as could have entered into no ima- 
gination but his own, and such as no 
person can venture to repeat with 
impunity. One happy effect, therc- 
fore, of the /nvention of the Gos.ips 
is, that their narratives are never 
imperfect ; nothing is left to the ima- 
gination or conjecture of the hearer ; 
all is minute and satisfactory, and 
doubts are removed the moment they 
are started. How preferable is thin 
to History, in which we find so many 
blanks, defects, and uncertainties, as 
to render eveuts of great importanee 
exceedingly obscure ; and all because 
the Historian advances nothing but 
what he can prove, and knows no 
invre than he can find. 

The third branch, included under 
the general head of Taxenrs, is the 
Industry of the Gossips. Of this it 
may be sufficient to say, that it is 
unremitting. In very expressive, al- 
though somewhat vulgar language, 
they may be said to be “ always at 
it;” and this constant labour is, no 
doubt, produced by a certain entha- 
siasm for the honour of their art, 
and encouraged by their success in 
gratifying their friends. It admits of 
no obstacles from time or place; and 
the Church is as frequently the scene 
of a bit of Gossip as the parlour. 
Some, indeed, who still entertain a 
prejudice in favour of the interior of 
a Church being devoted for other 
purposes, will restrain themselves un- 
til they reach the porch ; but, in such 
rare cases, I should suspect a want 
of genuine feeling for the art of 
Gossiping, or a costiveness of com- 
munication which ill becomes the 
true Gossip. On the other hand, the 
Church, or any.other prohibited place, 
secs the fittest for that expressive 

language 
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language of the head, eyes, and shoul- 
ders, which,can be spoken with very 
little aid feom the voice; no more, 
indeed, than that of a proper name 
now and then, or a few particles, by 
* way.of coanexion. 
but what assists the industry of the 
Gossips is, that, as svon as they haye 
taken to this employment, they for- 
sake every other; and many of then 
are persons ppsscsving some small in- 
dependence, which leaves them at 
liberty to carry,on the Gossiping art 
all hours of the; day, if hearers can 
be procured. And, this leads me 
more particularly to notice the per- 
sous and situations of genuine Cos- 
sips, with which | shall conclude the 
present lucubration. 
it has been doubted by writers on 
the subject, of what sex Gossips are ; 
and, although they have not come 
to.an absolute decision, they incline 
to the opinion, that they are prin- 
cipally of the female sex. 1 have, 
however, seen so many specimens of 
good Gossips of the male gender, 
that I cannot hastily subscribe to 
ther exclusion. ‘The question, how- 
ever, is a very delicate one; and may 
he safely left to the consideration of 
my Readers, who, | have no doubi, 
will pronounce such a decision as 
their experience may warrant. There 
is, indeed, one circumstance which 
militates in favour of the softer sex; 
and that is, that Men Gossips, after 
they have practised the art for some 
years, are observed to change, | know 
not how, their sex, and are univer- 
sally ranked as Old Women. 
With respect to the persons of Gos- 
Sips, it may also be remarked, that 
they are old, or inclining to old 
_age;, and, with respect to their situ- 
aljon in life, they are generally sin- 
le, or, if married, without children. 
Vhy these cirgumstances should in- 
cline to, or promote the art of Gos- 
_sipiug, will require some considera- 
lion; especially when we join ano- 
- ther circumstance of a peculiar na- 
ture, namely, that genuine Gossips 
not only are found destitute of those 
charms which compose beauly, but 
have such a singular aversion to it, 
as cnables them to introduce into 
their art. many very interesling varie- 
ties of narrative, description, and dia- 
logue. But of all this, as well as the 
Vsevotness of Gossips, in my next. 


137, St. Martin's 
Lane, May 5, 
ERMIT me to send you a list of 
a few of the foolish and absurd 
actions mentioned by the Greeks, and 
used by them asa kiad of proverbs, 
more than 2000 years ago. Those 
of your Readers that are well ae. 
quawtes with the histories of mo. 
era times, and the coll: quial lap. 
guage of this country, will be able 
to judge how far the nations of Bu. 
rope have, by adopting these, ap- 
proved of them. 
When the Greeks meant to say that 
aman was absurdly, foolishly, or im- 
properly employed, they used to say, 


Mr. Unzan, 


“ He plonghs the air; 

He washes the Ethiopian ; 

He measures a twig; 

fle opens the door with an axe ; 

He demands tribute of the dead; 

He holds the serpent by the tail; 

He takes the bull by the borns ; 

He is makimg clothes for fishes ; 

He is teaching an old woman to dance; 

He is teaching a pig to play on a flute; 

He catches the wind with a siet ; 

He changes a fly into au elephant; 

He takes the spring from the year ; 

He is making ropes of sand ; 

He sprinkles incense on a dunghill ; 

Ile is ploughing a rock ; 

He is sowing on the saud; 

He takes oil to extinguish the fire; 

He chastises the dead; 

Ile seeks water in the sea; 

He puts a rope to the eye of a needle; 

He is washing the crow ; ; 

He draws water with a sieve ; 

He gives straw to his dog, and bones to 
his ass ; 

ile numbers the waves ; 

He paves the meadow ; 

Ne paints the dead ; 

He seeks woo! on an ass; 

He digs the well at the river ; 

He puts a hat on a hen; 

He runs against the point of a spear; 

He is erecting broken ports ; 

He fans with a feather ; 

He strikes with a straw ; 

He cleaves the clouds ; 

He takes a spear to kill a fly; 

He brings his machines a®ter the wat 
is over; 

He washes his sheep with scalding water; 

He speaks of things more antent tham 
chaos ; 

He roasts snow in a furnace ; 

He holds a looking-glass to a mole; 

He is teaching iron to swim ; 

He is building a bridge over the se 
&e. &e, 


Not 
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Not insensible of the value and va- 
riety of the articles in your widely- 
spreading Miscellany, I remain, 

Yours, &c. James Hau, 
I 
“ Thy Foxest, Windsor! and thy green 
r ~eats, [seats.” 
At once the Monarch’s and the Muse's 

Mr. Unsan, May 15. 

| i Commissioners appointed to 

enquire into the state of Windsor 
Forest have made three Reports up- 
on the subject, which have been Jaid 
before the House of Commons and 
printed. The following are extracts 
From them: 

“* EXTENT. 

“This Forest was formerly of 
much greater extent than at the pre- 
sent time. According to an inquisi- 
tion in the time of Charles J. and the 
perambulation made under the au- 
thority of the forty-sixth of the King 
jt extends into the five hundreds of 
Ripplesmcre, Cookham, Charlton, 
Wargrave, and Souninge, and com- 
prehends the whole of some of them, 
and part only of others. The entire 
parishes within the Forest are twelve 
in number, and it extends into parts 
of five other parishes. It contains 
15 principal or chief manors, having 
within them several subordinate or 
wesne manors. Of the principal or 
chief manors, some are co-extensive 
with the parishes in which they lie, 
others are not so, and some of them 
extend over more parisies than one. 
The whole quantity of land 

in the Forest, according to 

the Survey and Map,taken 

inthe years 1789 andthe a. R. P. 

three fullowing, amountsto 59,600 0 0 








Of which, the inclosed pro- 

perty of the Crown a- 

INE DO uss bciddecdecctets 5,454 0 0 
The private inclosed pro- 

perty of individuals........ 29,025 2 36 








Total inclosed lJand....... 34,480 1 2 
Open Wood Lands on the 
wastes of different manors 
Open Heath and Commons, 
the wastes of different ma- 


2,230 0 28 


22,233 0 39 
165 1 9 








Total Open Forest Land....24,628 2 36 
Encroachments inclosed by 

individuals from different 

wastes, but claimed by the 


’ WO, esccrsesccccesevsceces 
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59,600 0 9 


Report of the present State ef Windsor Forest. 
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“ Pur Deer. 

“The number of deer has of late 
years been much diminished ; and it 
appears by the returns made in No- 
vember 1731, that there were, at that 
time, more than 1,300 deer in. the 
Forest; and, by a return in Novem- 
ber 1806, that there were then only 
$18 deer in the whole Forest. it 
would be supposed, that these, hav- 
ing a range over 24,600 acres of 
land, would find sufficient food, with 
proper assistance, in the winter; the 
contrary, however, is the case; and 
the deer, in almost every walk of 
the Forest, except one, are all nearly 
starved; many actually die of hun- 
ger, and the surviving does have not 
strength enough to rear their fawns. 
This principally arises from the un- 
limited manner in which animals of 
all descriptions are turned out in the 
Forest, by persons who have no right 
or pretence whatever to do so, and 
by the surcharge of the common, by 
those who have a right toa certain 
extent. ‘fhe assistance that ought to 
be given to the deer, by providing 
them with hay and other food im 
severe weather, is not attended to. 
The provision made for that pur- 
pose is in every walk in the Forest 
inadequate ; and in one instance that 
came accidentally to the knowledge 
of the Commissioners, perverted to 
private advantage, i 

* Tne Timper. 

“ The ruinous effects of the system 
which has hitherto prevailed in Wind- 
sor Forest, cannot be better illustrated 
than by stating, that the timber now 
growing in the Forest is valued, upon 
a loose estimate, to be worth nearly 
£200,000.; of which (from the want 
of care) only a swall portion will be 
applicable to uayal purposes. The 
greater proportion of the timber is 
now going rapidly to decay, and ought 
to be cut as soon as possible. There 
are now in the Forest of Wiudsor 
about 2,230 acres of land on“ which 
trees are standing; but, throughout 
the whole of that district, there is 
not a single sapling or growing young 
tree to succeed those which decay 
or are cut down, There are also 
in the Forest about 22,233 acres of 
heath and open land, on which there 
are no trees of any age or kind, ex- 
cepting a few oak and beech pollards 
of inconsiderable value. 

* Tur Lopces. 

“ The Lodges in the Forest (except 

those 
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those occupied by the under-keepers, 
which are mere cottages) are, Cran- 
bourn Lodge, New Lodge, Swinley 
Lodge, and Bagshot Lod e; and it 
appears by the return of Lord Cran- 
ley, in the explanation of his office of 
Out-ranger, that there is a lodge an- 
nexed to his office, called Trys Lodge, 
near Chertsey (which is out of the 
forest), now in the occupation of Ad- 
miral Sir Richard Onslow, bart. 
“ Crandourn Lodge 
Was occupied by his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
when Lord Warden of the Forest; 
it has, since his death, been complete- 
ly repaired and fitted up, and is now 
in tie ocenpation of the Hon. Geo. 
Villiers, by permission of his Majesty, 
but who does not hold any office 
within the Forest. 
* New Lodge 
Was granted by his Majesty, with 
the oitice of Ranger of New Lodge 
Walk, for life, to her Highness Prin- 
eess Sophia of Gloucester, by letters 
patent in the year17198. ‘This Lodge, 
as her Highuess states in her expla- 
nation of her office, is in such a di- 
lapidated state, that it is scarcely ha- 
bitable by the servants who are put 
jn to take care of it. There are 
about twenty acres of grass land at- 
tached to this Lodge. 
* Swinley Lodge, 
With its inclosures, containing about 
190 acres, is always occupied by the 
Master or Keeper of his Majesty’s 
Stag Hounds, who is, at the same 
time, Ranger and Keeper of Swin- 
ley Walk, and Circuitor Bailiff and 
Chief Forester of Battels Bailiwick. 
* Bagshot Lodge 
Is much more ruinous than that of 
New Lodge, and is in no degree what- 
ever habitable; there is a large quan- 
tity of building belouging to it, and 
was for many years inhabited by the 
late Major-general Cox and hi: fa- 
mily, but has been long deserted.” 
i 
ARCHITECTURAL INNOVATION. 
No. CXXXIV. 
T is not to be doubted but that 
the Jmprovers and Restorers of 
Henry’s Chapel smile at my holding 
up to their views in my former pa- 
pers the three calamities * which have 


befallen them since the year 1803, 
when they first began their inno. 
vating career: what sort of counte- 
nances they may put on at the fourth 
stroke of fate, which they have jast 
been forced to submit to, it may be 
conjectured will be of a different na. 
ture—long faces, at least. Are then 
all their golden hopes vanished, their 
unrestrained dilapidations disarmed, 
and limits set to those professional 
blows, about to be dealt against the 
devoted walls? Let me congratulate 
my Brother Antiquaries, that the 
Guardians of the Nation’s antient 
works are awakening to that feeling, 
and that sense of admiration, which 
the resplendent walls demand. For 
what can more fully shew the lauda 
ble zeal, the true regard evinced on 
this occasion, than the Reports of the 
House of Commons in April last, re- 


lating to the Chapel, &c.? Here is, 


a calamity cast on our Restorers with 
a witness; and I should not be sur- 
prised, if we were to be told, that 
they have given up the job, as a thing 
not worth ‘the trouble of taking io 
hand; for who would submit to nib- 
ble at a shining bait, that had previ- 
ously prepared themselvesto * gorge” 
and cram their empty expectations 
with the precious stuff? 

It is well to trace the progress of 
the Restorers in this affair; for, in 
the above Reports, we meet with 
their petition; wherein they set forth, 
that it was found necessary that Heu 
ry’s Chapel should be repaired, re- 
stored, &c. externally ; confessing that 
internally all was ** sound,” as there 
was not either “breach or settle 
ment,” - That they had begun to 
work, but the fire in the centre Tow 
er of the Church had put an end to 
their labours: a second time they 
had been intent on their restoring 
plan; but that Government had taken 
the ships prepared for couveying the 
stone for the work; and that the 
third effort was also frustrated by 4 
vessel laden with Bath stone bemg 
* wrecked” off Portland. The Restor- 
ers then pray for pecuniary aid, to et 
tble them to go on with spirit, &. 

Take the answer, in the Report 
April, copied verbatim, p, 579. 


“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
ud cilia 





* First, Fire in the Tower of the Church ; 
that were to bring the stone for the new 
of stone. 


second, Pressing by Government the ships 
work; third, Actual loss of a ship-load 
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this Committee, that the South-East but- 
wess, which is represented to be in the 
most decayed state, should be rebuilt in 
its original form. 

"Sanceived, That it is the opinion of 
ibis Committee, that the window to the 
South, which is most decayed *, be repaired 
go as to restore it to a substantial state, but 
sithout removing any parts of the old 
mullions and transoms, which are not in 
astate of decay, and without working 
aay part of the surface of the old work. 

« Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the South-East tur- 
ret (which is represented as the most de- 
cayed) be repaired in such a manner, and 
ty such extent only, as is rendered neces- 

for its security by its present state of 
dilapidation, without attempting to restore 
the ornamental part, and without re-work- 
ing any part of the surface. 

“Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committce, that the plinth of Kentish 
stone be left in its present state, without 
reworking any part of the surface. 

“Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that no part of the sur- 
face of the old work be re-worked or re- 
faced, &c.”? 

(In the name of John Carter, I as- 
sure the Committee, that he will 
watch every proceeding taken on the 
Chapel, and ict the country know if 
adue restoration has been gunce into, 
or otherwise ; he being adequate to 
the task, by having volunteered, in 
1806, nearly half a year in studying 
ils state of repair, and making mui- 
uute sketches of every part.) 

Thus, after the Restorers having 
destroyed the great Western Turrets 
of the Chapel, patching on Compo 
experiments, hacking and reducing 
the surface of the pliuth or basement 
fone inch iu thickness, aud six feet in 
beight) of the East Front, an end, in 
certain degree, is put to all their 

olden hopes. The Genius of the 

ile be praised ! 

It is here pte mig | to note, that 

very restoring hands have this 
spring cut away more than one third 
of the heautiful compartments in the 
South-East smal! Chapel of theinterior 
of thegreat Chapel itself, for the mere 
setting’ up a common marble tablet, 
with an inscription to the memory of 
slate French eblomen, which might 


_—_—_——. 





* We presume it is to be understood, 
the windows that have been wantonly 
havocked by the drawing up of scaffold- 
boards when the roof was repaired some 
short time back, 
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with equal, if not with greater pro- 
priety, have been cut on the grave- 
stone covering his ashes. 

Will the Restorers, after this glar- 
ing dilapidation, obtain any credit for 
their specious pretences? 

ST. ALBAN’S. 
1809. Recent Innovations. 
St. Micaae.’s Cauncn. 

lt appears that upon some deau- 
tifying job done in this building, 
a large Painting was discovered of 
the Last Judgment: it was soon co- 
pied by an ingenious Artist of the 
place; since that time, the whole 
Painting has been nearly obliterated. 
The style of the performance about 
Henry the Seventh’s reign. 

St. Perer’s Caurcn. 

The Eastern end or Chancel entirely 
destroyed, being, it is said, of * no real 
service to the inhabitants;” the centre 
Tower rebuilt, but not with any atten- 
tion toitspriordesign, Ltnowshewsa 
vulgar jumble of incongruous parts, 
worked on that principle which we 
call “miserably modern,” The Body 
of the Church has been altered, in 
many instances, upon the same bar- 
barous model; the West Front, in 

articular, shewing more forcibly the 
road hoof of lnnovation, in the love 
of religiousarchitectural change. The 
state of the interior at a future op- 
portunity. 
Tne Asery Cuvurcn. 

Beyond the second division, pro- 
ceeding directly from the high Altar 
screen (the Wonder of England in its 
splendid design), where the transverse 
Arches of the Choir (stopped up) 
take place, forming the Feretory, 
now the Vestry, are three other di. 
visions, introductory to Our Lady’s 
Chapel (which Chapel is turned into 
a school-rvuom). ‘The first of these 
divisions has long been opened, by 
holes broke through the North and 
South walls, as a thoroughfare from 
the Town into the site of the Abbey 
buildings, called at preseut the Ab- 
bey orchard. The other two divi, 
sions are partitioucd off into a rabble 
play-place for the scholars, The co- 
vering to these divisions, flat pat- 
nelled compartments, curiously paint- 
ed with the devices of some of the 
later Religious of the Church, prior 
to the dissolution, These paintings 
have been torn down, cut up 
for fuel; and when the tearer-down 
was respectfully reminded, how much 
gratified 
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ratified - Antiquaries would have 
een, had their preservation been an- 
nounced, instead of destruction ; with 
acruel indifference, answered, ‘* What 
have we to do with such supersti- 
tious objects? I think I have put 
them away in the mauner they best 
deserved !” 

Upon the space over the High Altar 
table are certain sacred characters, 
about which are stuck some childish 
embellishments of polished bras»-work. 
These supposed embellishments are, 
however, unworthy of further cri- 
ticism, though exciting much con- 
tempt. 
crease, when, we find in the Feretory, in 
order to screen some very unfit conve- 
niences for so sacred a spot, a quantity 
of paltry paper hangings, imitations of 
our anticut Arcintecture, as th y are 
is called, but despicable to the last de- 
gree in point of execution; in fact, 
such miserable modern attempts in 
this sort as are now to be found 
at paper-hangers and window-blind 
manutactories.. Nay further, on the 
South side of Duke Humphrey’s 
matchless monument, and on the 


North side of the Chautry in the Fe- 
retory, are hung up, hiding the ex- 


cellent rich work of either, warning- 
boards, relative to the wesrers of 
pattens, common disturbers of devo- 
tion, and other irreligious visitauts. 

The remains of the West Porches, 
entering into the Nerth and South 
Ailes of the Nave, replete with some 
of the most charming characteristicks 
of the early Pointed style, give de- 
tached warble columns, with rich fo- 
liaged capitels, double turned arches, 
rich foliaged brackets, ornameuted 
groins, &e. 

Who will not, that has an eye open 
to such interesting objects, almost 
drop a tear when they are told, that 
these Porches are degraded into store- 
holes?) They ave literally known by 
the appellation of “the Holes,” for 
tmiaking therein mortar, the deposit 
of ladders, ¢raye-boards, and scailold- 

! é 


~ 1 @nquire of the Guardians of "the 
Abbey Church, if it is not possible to 
find out some tess important holes on 
the extérior of the edifice? No, the 
‘greater the desert of an antient re- 
‘ligious piece ‘of Architecture, I have 
‘ever’ noticed; thie greater the satis- 
faction to destroy, or otherwise dila- 
pidite it, by too many persons, who 


But our animadversions in- 


surely should think and act other 
wise. 

I shall be enabled very soon to lay 
before my Readers some pleasing in- 


formation, relative to the high ho-’ 


nour certain characters have done to 
the glories of the august fane, ina 
way tomake such glories more known 
te the world, and be the cause, it 
is hoped, of a greater degree of 
care being bestowed on them than 
has hitherto been their lot. 
Aw ARCHITECT, 
——— 

Mr. Unsan, May 15. 

| N reply to Mentor, p. 316, | hand 
you a Recipe for Radish Wine, a 
a cure for the Ague: 

Take about 40 common garden re 
dishes, not overgrown; break them 
into sinall pieces (not cut them), and 
put them tnto a bottle of sherry,or 
other strong white wme. Let the 
whole stand to infuse for about % 
hours, shaking it occasionally; it 
will then be fit for use. When the 
patient feels the approach of a fit, 
either hot or cold, let him takea 
moderate-sized tea-cup full, and go 
immediately to bed, where the me 
dicine will operate by profuse perspi- 
ration. If the first dose does not 
cure, a second must be given inthe 
same way: more than three dose 
have never been found necessary. 
The patient must keep his bed two 
days afier each dose. This recipe 
was considered of such value bya 
physician of eminence, that he & 
rected his apothecary always to have 


it prepared in his shop for mmmedialt j 


use. 

‘J shall feel much obliged to any 
of your Correspondents to communr 
cate an casy and effectual method of 
preventing or destroying the iseet @ 
fruji trees; more particularity stand- 
ard trees, I think this insect maybe 
considered as the cause of what is ge 
nerally termed the blight in frat 
trees. Yours, &c. c. D.d 

pa 
INDEN INDICATORIUS. 

A Cortespondent, long afflicted with the 
Nettle-rash, for which he bas had: mvdt 
medical advice, would be happy to het 
of a Remedy, through the channel of you 
respectable Publication. He has s¢e 
and ineffectually tried, Dr. Monsey’s 80 
cessfal prescription, mentioned in the Ba 
cyclopedia Britannica under the an 
Urticaria ; nor have sea-bathing, ¥ 
acid, sulphur, alkalis had any effect. _ 

, Sulphur, alkalis had any 39. M0 
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59, No False Alarm; or, A Sequel to Reli- 
givus Union, &c. Leing the Result of a 
Parochial Visitation through the Archdea- 
conry of Bedford. By the Rev. R. 
Shepherd, D.D. Archdeacon of Bedford. 
Sv. 1808, 


ELIGIOUS UNION, while it is 
one of the most desirable ob- 
jects that can engage the contempla- 
tion of the human mind, appears, at 
the same time, one of the most im- 
ticable, if human means only are 
tobe employed. The Author otf this 
pamphlet, who, since it came into 
our a. is gone tg receive his re- 
ward (see p. 91), employed many of 
bis latter days in collecting informa- 
tion and devising expedients, if not 
to promote a perfect religious union, 
at to decrease that formidable 
combination of sectarian power and 
craft which has been employed in op- 
position to the imterests and prospe- 
tity of.the Established Church. The 
pamphlet before us, accordingly, has 
two objects in view; the first, to vin- 
dicate the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Bedford from certain imputations 
of neglect of duty, as if a very consi- 
derable proportion of the Count 
were left in darkness; and the second, 
to. offer some propositions which 
might eventually tend to lessen the 
prejudices of Dissenters, aud bring 
them back to the Church. _ 

With respect to the first of these 
objects, Dr. S. appears to have suc- 
ceeded in proving that there are vo 
dark places in the County of Bedford, 
uiless by that name be understood 
places in which no conventicle has 
reared its head; ‘+ that there is not a 
parish in the County where the ser- 
viee of the Church of England is not 
performed every Sunday, and in some 

ishes twice ;” nor did he find “a 

miet at so great a distance from its 
tespective parish that the inhaitants 
could not conveniently attend the ser- 
vice of the parish church, without a 
chapel for that service in it.” 

Astothe second main purpose of 
this pamphlet, we are less confident 
either in the wisdom of the Author's 


carta or in the probability of 
success, We shall, however, 


state what they are, and submit them 
to the consideration of our Readers. 
first measure he suggests is, a 
tevisal of the Articles and Liturgy. 
‘he second, a strict residence of the 
Geyt. Mac. May, 1809. 
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Clergy in their r tive appoint- 
ments; a measure which he does not 
seem to think sufficieutly secured by 
the late Act; but he has left this 
matter undecided, inasmuch as he 
declines solving the difficulty he sug- 
gests, and answering the questions be 
puts. His third proposition is, to in- 
troduce hymns, of elegant composi- 
tion, into churches; an improvement, 
or an alluremeat, which he professedly 
borrows from the Dissenters, who 
certainly have brought singing to a 
very cousiderable degree of perfection. 

His fourth proposition we shall give 
in his own words : 

“I could wish to call the atteation of 
those whom it may concern to a long-neg- 
lected part of the Rubrick; and to sub- 
mit to their consideration a doubt how far 
it may be advisable to enforce the ob- 
servance of it. My reference is to the 
direction at the time of Baptism: that, if 
the godfathers and godmothers shall cer- 
tify the minister that the child may well 
endure it, he shall dip it in the water dis- 
creetly and warily; saying, N. I baptise 
thee, &c. . But if they certify that the 
child is weak, it shall suffice to pour 
water upon it, saying the aforesaid words. 
How far a strict observance of this Ordi- 
nance of the Church might tend to conci- 
liate it to the more moderate of the Ana- 
baptists is left to the judgment of others to 
determine,” &c. 

Our Author’s last proposition is for 
a varied form of prayer before and 
after sermon; the purpose of which 
we do not clearly see. But as to the 
greater part of these terms of com- 

rehension, for as such they seem to 
e offered, we have more than specu- 
lative doubts of their efficacy. A re- 
vision of the Articles and Liturgy was 
posdenes after the Resteration, and 
ong before the Nonconformists had 
given up the Church entirely; and we 
know it did not answer then. Still 
less is it likely to produce any healing 
effect when they will admit of no- 
thing like a Church Establishment 
connected with the State. As to the 
proposition respecting baptism by 
immersion, the obvious objection to 
its supposed ytility is, that Anabap- 
tists reject infant baptism in any 
shape, and are not more at variance 
with the Church on that head than 
they are with every other class. of 
Dissenters. 

Upon the whole, desirable as reli- 
gicus uhion is, the means bere pro- 

posed 
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posed would not, in our opinion, tend 
m any considerable degrce to lessen 
the prejudices of the Dissenters, whose 
opigions are, among themselves, so 
much at variance, that we can con- 
ceive no alteration in our Liturgy and 
Articles that could for a moment sa- 
tify the Socinian and the Calvinist, 
the General and the Particular Bap- 
tist, or the Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent—no alteration, we mean, 
that woald not leave those Articles 
and that Liturgy devoid of their spi- 
rit and tendency, appropriate to no 
saving faith, and the creed of no ra- 
tional Church. 


60. Anecdotes of Birds; or, Short Accounts 
Of their Habits in a State of Nature: col- 
lected from the best Authors on” Natural 
Sistory. With Figures engraved on Wood. 
12mo.. 123 pp. Savage. 1809. 
THOUGH this book professes to 

be no more than a mere compilation, 

yet it is not unworthy of votice, as 
being likely to attract young reiders 
to the study of Natural History One 
thing is particularly to be commend- 
ed—that the Compiler has, in every 
instance, pointed out the source from 
which the information is drawn ; 
which, as it appears to be given in 
the very words of the Authors refer- 
red to, will rest accordingly upon 
their authority. Many of the Authors 
are mere. Travellers, and therefore 
ean have ercdit only for what they 

ersonally observed; others are good 

Naturalists. No order, scientifie or 
otherwise, is observed in these ex- 
tracts; which seem to have been 
taken down just as they occurred to 
the Compiler in his reading or turn- 
img over the several books: but per- 
haps the variety thus produced may 
be more attractive to the uninformed 
than any regular method. The en- 
gravings on wood are cut with spirit. 
They are these: 1. The Red-breast, 
in the title-page; 2. The Golden Ea- 
gle, p. 14 3. The Eagle Owl, p. 18; 
4. the Black Swan, p. 33; 5. The 
Partridge, p. 49; 6. Cock, p. 65; 7. 
Golden-crested Wren, p.81 ; 8. Ostrich, 
p- 97; 9. Wild Turkey, p. 113. We 
shall only observe on these, that, if 
in another edition the Compiler will 
substitute for such very common ob- 
jects as the Red-breast, the Partridge, 
and the Cock, something a little more 
difficult to be known, he will mate- 
rially iniprove his little manual. 
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61. A Cursory View of Prussia, from the 
Death of Frederick I, to the Peace of 
Tilsit; containing an atithentic Account 
of the Battles of Jena, Auersiadt, Eylau, 
and Friedland; as also other important 
Events during that interesting Period. In 
a Series of Letters from a Gentleman in 
Berlin to his Friend in London, 8yy, 
pp. 76. Gs Robinson. 

IN this awefully-interesting Remi- 
niscence we “fight the battles o'er 
again,” which so materially contri. 
buted to the annihilation of Germany 
independence. As our detail of these 
important events, in their regular 
course, has been very ample, and is 
in general confirmed, we shall not 
harrow the feelings of our Readers 
by a repetition of *‘zloomy and dix 
gustful scenes; but turn, with the 
well-informed Writer of these Let 
ters, to others, ‘‘ which, though die 
tressing, yet excite less terrific snsa- 
tions—those of paiful sympathy for 
the sufferings of the illustrious Fugi- 
tives,” the King and Queen of Prussia. 


“The whole Royal Family were not ex- 
empted from sharing the general calamity 
around them, and this even so cruelly ag- 
gravated as to require a singular portion 
of fortitude to support. The ‘Queen, I 
have already observed, was endowed by 
nature with al! the softness of her sex, and 
was therefore little disposed to interfere 
in the present turbulent scenes of the 
Cabinet. Her greatest enjoyment was in 
those happy moments when she could in 
dulge all the fondness of the mother, in 
that amiable family circle around her. 
Yet these moments of quiet and of domes 
tic felicity she renounces, as soon as she 
thinks her lord and erery thing dear 
her in danger. She exerts every power to 
avert this danger; nor could the din of 
arms deter her. She acconypanies him to 
the field; and, when the troops are quit- 
ting, on the portentous 13th of October, 
the camp at Weimar, she walks amongst 
the ranks, and, by her presence and ani- 
mation, she attempts tp inspire them with 
confidence and courage. They march— 
the Monarch, perhaps overcome with 4 
foreboding of the result, prevails upon het 
to return to Berlin. Scarcely had she 
reached the gates of the capital before the 
unfortunate tidings from Auerstadt over 
took her. Hastily she orders some bi 
necessaries to be packed up, and then 
flies to Stettin. There toc she soon finds 
no safe asylum, and therefore quickly 
hurries off to Konigsberg.. But in he 
flight her Majesty meets with such insults 
and detentions as are inconceivable; 


‘the vulgar, on hearing of the French 


success, immediately again adopted them 
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fermer foolish revolutionary ideas, At 
length she reached Konigsberg, where the 
King met her, Here Fortune seemed to 
mock her. Sixteen postillions, with sound- 
ing horns (as is usual on such occasions), 
were sent to announce the complete vic- 
tory at Pultusk. In amoment the whole 
city was giddy with joy, and the people 
assembled in crowds under the palace- 
windows. The Koya] Couple saluted them 
amidst the loudest shouts of “ Long live 
the King! Long live the Queen!” . They 
both seemed affected, and soon withdrew. 
All Konigsberg once more celebrated a 
happy day; but this joy was of short du- 
ration.—The French continued advancing ; 
and the Quecn, though oppressed with a 
nervous fever, was obliged to be put into 
@travelling-chaise, in the most dreadfal 
weather, and hasten to Memel. Those 
who have not travelled this road at such 
2 season can have no conception of it; 
yet to this inconvenience I am gorry to 
add that, when her Majesty was obliged 
to change horses, and wished to be re- 
4noved for the moment into a warm room, 
the brutes who were already there would 
not stir an inch to accommodate her ; nay, 
in one. place, a drunken peasant bellowed 
out, “O!} you deserve this, and much 
more ; for, if old Frederick had been alive, 
all this would not have happened.” To 
these and several similar indignities she 
shewed only that sileat contempt-they de- 
served.—'l'o her—who for many years 
had been the object of nearly adoratigna— 
toa mind so gewtle and compassionate as 
hers, such insolence could not but be ex- 
‘essively grating: but she, like so many 
others in the world, must not be exempted 
from the contumely too frequently attend- 
ing misfortune.—The conduct, however, of 
both these Royal Sufferers is truly exem- 
plary. They live at present at Memel, in 
all the retivement of private life, and in 
such apartments as the best private house 
in so small a place can be supposed to 
furnish. The Gueen attends to the little 
duties of her family, comforting herself 
with a Satisfactory consciousness of the 
past, and her hopes of some favourable 
change. The King supports his situation 
with such magnanimity as entitles him to 
eur respect. Though this collectedness 
of mind is by many attributed to the want 
of feeling, yet, at the beginning of this 
Prince’s reign, I have somewhat account- 
r the general reservedness of his ap- 
Pearance, and therefore do not believe it 
‘© arise from his natural disposition, as 
his. real character is all diffidence and 
§90dness ; nay, his excess of delicacy not 
to offend or give uneasiness to those un- 
t him, has, I am convinced, been the 
chief cause of his net dismissing many 
af his Commanders and Governors, who 
#0 basely betrayed their trust; and 
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he is at present well aware of the vile ine 
fluence the success of his Conqueror has 
over too many of his subjects, who, from 
present appearances, would gladly eat of 
Buonaparte’s bread, were not their con- 
duct of too dubious a complexion for 
them to be trusted even by him. Yet, 
betrayed and abandoned as his Prussian 
Majesty may be, we see no degrading 
submission on his part to this Idol of the 
Continent; and even still, when so near 
his grasp, he takes every opportunity to 
shew his disdain toward the _ general 
Usurper. Both the King and his Royal 
Consort, during their stay at Memel, have 
particularly shewn theirattachment to- 
wards the English, aud even repeatedly 
spent a short time on-board some of the 
vessels then laying there. On one of these 
occasiens, a few previous arrangements 
had been made on-board one of these 
ships; amongst others, that of covering 
the steps of the ladder by which they 
were to ascend; for which purpose the 
French .colours were made use of. On 
passing over them, it struck the Royal 
Visitors; aud his Majesty immediately 
exclaimed to his amiable Consort, with an 
expressiagn which affected all present, 
“ Would we were enabled thus ever to 
treat what we shall ever hold in con- 
tempt!” 


62. Weld’s Jilustrations of the Scenery of 
Killarney, and the surrounding Country. 
(Concluded from p. 344.) 

MUCRUSS ABBEY is described 
with considerable effect and accuracy, 
and, together with the remarkably 
beautiful view of it by Middiman, 
from a drawing by the Author, de- 
serves the highest commendation, 
Part of it we shall notice particu- 
larly, as it will serve to shew the ex- 
tremities to which the Irish peasantry 
are impelled by attachment te the 
superstitious rites and prejudices of 
their Religion. The solitude and 
gloom produced by the shadows of 
surrounding trees give an uncom- 
monly impressive eflect to the ruins; 
and this is increased by a circumstance 
extremely painful td a feeling mind, 
and which indeed should be known to 
all visitors, that the disagreeable ef- 
fects of surprise and horror may be 
prevented, which not long since at- 
tended the curiosity of two young la- 
dies, who, “ unsuspicipus of any atise 
of alarm, heedlessi/y passed on to the 
inmost recesses of the building. The 
frightful objects which there assailed 
their eyes urged them to ibstant 
flight. “In vain, however, did they 

endeayour 
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endeavour fo retrace the way by 
which they had entered ; the intricacy 
of the passages baffled their eager at- 
tempts to escape. Overcome by ter- 
ron ki fainted away; and it was 
not until a long time after they were 
discovered, that the anxious efforts of 
their friends succeeded in restoring 
them to animation. In reality, they 
had beheld objects which might have 
struck a momentary panick into 
minds less delicately framed; they 
had found themselves suddenly and 
unexpectedly environed by alt the 
horrors of a charnel-house.”. This 
unpleasaut occurrence is accounted 
for by the Author’s observing that 
the Abbey is a fayourite and common 
place of sepulture; but, unfortu- 
nately, the limits preferred are incen- 
siderable, and the depth of the soil 
equally so; consequently, it frequently 
becomes necessary to remove coffins 
long before their contents are decay- 
ed, to make room for fresh deposits; 
aud this shocking fact Mr. Weld still 
farther illustrates by saying, “In a 

ae of leading to the cloister I once 
Joao a head, with a considerable 
part of the flesh of the face, and 
nearly the entire hair upon it, lite- 
rally rolling under fooi.” Hence, 
though the place is cleared at inter- 
vals, yet it is soon filled again. The 
boards forming the coffins are piled 
in the vaults; but the bones are 
placed in a vast heap in the angle 
- outside the building, made by the 
nave and transept, where the weather 
has bleached them to a most extraor- 
dinary degree of whiteness, As fu- 
perals occur every day at Mucruss, 
and each are attended by all the cir- 
cumstances of woe in fashion amongst 
the lower classés in Ireland, it may 
be readily imagined that the infec- 
tious stale of the Abbey, and the con- 
stant howlings of the mourners, must 
be extremely disagreeable to the pos- 
sessor of the domain, “Bodies,” says 
Mr. W. “are not unfrequently con~ 
veyed from a distance of twenty miles 
across the mountains te be interred 
at Mucruss Abbey, men, women, and 
children following in multitudes; aud, 
were any attempts made to prevent 
future “ney in the Abbey, it Pro- 
bably might, even in this peaceab 
deighbourbacd, be the occasion of 
alarming disturbances.” 

Several pertinent remarks on the 
antiquity and cause of the numerous 
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attendants at funerals introduce some 
observations and illustrations of the 
real and pretended grief exhibited by 
the mourners on these occasions; by 


one of whom, a grey-haired old wo- | 


man, Mr. W. acknowledges himself 
to have been taken in: but he at 
length discovered that this venerable 
lady possessed the same indifference 
and lévity at intervals discoverable in 
the crowd on all sides. On the other 
hand he cites an instance of stro 

feelings, demonstrating that the irish 
are not merely outward mourners; 
which is as follows: he was one 
morning employed in his apartments 
at Killarney with a tradesman, when 
a sudden and violent tumult in the 
streets forcibly attracted his atten- 
tion; the man to whom he had been 
giving directions kneeled, prayed, and 
crossed himself; and Mr. Weld, look- 
ing through the window, beheld nun- 
bers of persons in the strect in the 
extremity of distress, wringing their 
hands and beating their breasts.. One 
of the principal inhabitants rushed in- 
to the midst of them from his house, 
exclaiming, “ Though he had had 
daughters that mornmg, he was now 
childless!” ‘The moment,” adds 
Mr. Weld, “ was really aweful,” as it 
was impossible to abstract the people 
from their individual feelings suffi- 
ciently to discover what had excited 
them to such a pitch of frantic grief. 
At the extremity of the street he saw 
several dragoons galloping with drawn 
swords; and an officer who was exer- 
cising some companies of the Militia 
in a court before Lord Kenmare’s 
house actually prepared for action, 
as he was gee! ignorant of the 
cause of the tumult. The wished-for 
intelligence was at length obtained, 
that the Roman Catholic chapel had 
fallen to the earth in consequence of 
the press of people to a festival of 
the Church; and that the dragoons 
were summoned to keep off the crowd 
while relief was afforded to the dying, 
and the dead were removed. Shocked 
with the account, our Author fled to 
the spot, and Icarned that, instead of 
the chapel falling, the beams of a 
gallery had merely cracked, without 


the least injury to the individuals un- 
der or in it. * 

Mr. Weld thinks that turf bogs 
have, in many instances, been formed 
by the overturning of forests during 
hurricanes, or by their ae -* awe 

whe 
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whelmed by sudden floods; ‘“between 
the branches of whose trecs a nidus 
was afforded for the accumulated 
growth of fibrous plavtss of which, 
with the edmixture of a small pro- 
portion of eatthy particles, the turf 
or peat of this country is almost uni- 
versally formed. The solid stems of 
the trees, less subject to decay, are 
commonly found m begs at a great 


. depth, amd sometimes in such excql- 


Jeut preservation that they are es- 
teemed equal to any other timber for 
substantial buildings, 1 have seen 
some very beautiful ard expensive 
pieces of furniture made of solid bog 
yew.” The peasants who can obtain 

rmissiou from their landiords un- 

rtake the laborious task of raising 
the trees, which they searei for with 
long poles pushed through the mass 
of vegetable matter and soft earlh 
that composes the bog; they tien 
make an excavation round the trunk, 
and sometimes readily succecd in their 
object: but it more frequently hap- 
pens that a lateral branch, or one 


- that penetrates dowuwards, disap- 


points thet hopes; nor are they less 
incommoded hy the falling of the 
sides of the trench, and the flowing 


of water into it; and yet, with al 


these obstacles, the country people 
seem to prefer searching for Seaber 
to other nore certain employments. 
We are extremely sorry to observe 
one trait in the character of the lrish 
ntry, which we sincerely hope 
is confined to the single district do; 
scribed in the work betore us. If, on 
the contrary, it should be geueral, 
farewell-to all prospect of ameliora- 
tion in their condition! ‘Th¢ neigh- 
hourhood of Castle Kreke consists of 
a stiff clay, which, having been re- 
peatedly sown with graiu, was left by 
the farmers to recover its vegetating 
provertics, without any assistance 
m the usual agricultural arts; con- 
sequently, it lay dried by the sua and 
wind, intersected by large fissures, 
and partially covered with crops of 
and useless grass. Sir John 


'Freke, sensible of the ruinoys effeets 


of this mode of proceeding, endea- 


* Youred, by every means in his power, 


to convince the holders of those lands 


of their error, and recommended that 


they should be sown with clover. The 
reply was, that no seed could be pro- 
cured, Determined io remove this 
gbstacle, Sir John imported a consi- 
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derable quantity, and distributed it to 
the petty farmers, which they used, 
and were well satisfied with the re- 
sult, expressing great gratitude to the 
worthy Baronet. “ But, strange to 
tell!” says Mr. W. * notwithstandi 
the most decided advantage had 
been gained from this new system of 
husbandry, notwithstanding, also, a 
y cpr of seed had been imported 
or sale into a neighbouring town, 
not ene of these people would repeat 
the experiment. -To find a solation 
for the motives of this cottduct, so 
militating against the common prin 
ciples that regdlate the feelings of 
‘mankind, may appetr an arduous 
task; but the truth is, thal the lower 
classes of the Irish cannot at once ba- 
nish from their recollection the tradi- 
tions of antient oppression, aud are 
with difficulty persuaded that any 
measure, decidedly beneficial to them, 
can be adopted or recommended sole- 
ly for their advantage. They are 
prone to suspect some sinister pur- 
pose in every effort to improve their 
condifion; by which, ultimately, they 
may be compelled to pay a higher 
rent, and toil more laboriously. In- 
fluenced by this poe principle, 
‘they appear unwilling to deviate from 
the beaten track in which their fore- 
fathers trod; and often assume an 
appearance of misery and poverty, to 
enjoy, as they imagine, a proportion- 
shle'degees of on rah ae 
The Author very humanely closes 
this disagreeable subject hy entreating 
men of large landed property and h- 
bera) minds ndt to be discouraged by 
the unworthy return they receive for 
their benevolence; as he wishes to 
impress them with an idea that it 


may be accounted for, “ without im- . 


peaching either the hearts or.under- 
standing of the people.” We cannot 
help wishing Mr. W. had given us his 
reasons for this opinion, as it is ex- 
tremely unpleasant to sce the useful 
part of a whole nation acting thus 
without an explanation of their mo- 
tives; particularly as, without that 
explanation, their conduct seems al- 
most diabolical; and we are sure it is 
very impolitic, whatever use the land- 
holder may make of the rents they 
pay to them. 

The next subject we shall notice is 
the Wicklow gold mines; and we are 
happy to have it in our power to 
give an anecdote, from p. 196, which 

pperates 
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operates greatly in removing the un- 
fave rable sens Meas left in pinaeng 
Sir John }' reke’s unsuccessiul attempts 
to be of service to the Irish peasantry. 
Two men; who had previously known 
‘of the gold contained in the bowels 
of/Croaghan, and profited by their 
knowledge, quarreled in September 
1795, and betrayed the secret. Num- 
bers of people immediately visited the 
place; and explored the surface with 
various success; others dug to some 
depth ; and particularly two men, who, 
retiring to repose after an unavailing 
svarch, a boy stole to the pit, whence 
he immediately extgacted a large frag- 
ment of metal, worth 20/. Being 
discovered, he was ordered instantly 
away; but he contrived to conceal 
his prize, and succeeded in depositing 
it with a gentleman, who, informing 
him of the value, and consulting bim 
how it was tobe employed, he “re- 
quested, of his own accord, that a 


cow might be bought for bis widowed - 


mother, and he himself bound ap- 
prentice to a carpenter.” His wishes 
were strictly complied -with; nor 
could he have acted more disinterest- 
edly or groan had ten times the 
sum been expended in previous edu- 
cation. The works carried on in the 
mountain are particularly described ; 
-byt as they have hitherto been com- 
pletely unsuccessful, we shall refer 
the Reader to the book for them; 
which we must now, dismiss, though 
there are numerous other particulars 
in it well worth notice. 

To those who are partial to To- 
pography, the “Illustrations of the 
Scenery of Killarney” will be a most 
acceptable acquisition; and we really 
think it capable of creating a taste for 
that useful and entertaining branch of 
Literature where it did not previously 
exist; as we can truly say, that, whe- 
ther the Author chooses to describe 
thefbeauties of Nature, or the antient 
traces of superstitious Piety, or to 
detail the preperties of the soil, he is 
alike successful; and, if we refer to 
the efforts of his pencil, and the ef- 
fect given them by his engravers, we 
are certain he may safely depend up- 
on, public approbation. 


63. Palmerin of England. Jn Four Vo- 


lumes. 12mo. Corrected by Robert 
Southey, from the original Portuguese. 
Longman and Co, 1807. 


* WE are informed, by the Preface 
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to this Romance, that the earliest 
edition of it is intituled “ Roman du 
le Preux, vaillant, et tves verteux 
Chevalier Palmeirin d’ Angleterre, Fils 
du Roy NR, Edvardos traduit du 
Castillan en Frangois, par Maistre 
Jaques Vincent du Crest-Arnauld en 
Dauphiné. Mon heur viendra. A 
Lyon, par Thibauid Payen, 1553 ;” 
which is dedicated to the thric¢. noble 
and virtuous Princess Diane de Poi- 
tiers. There are two copies extant 
im Great Britain; the first, of the 
above date, is in- the Advocates’ Li- 
brary at Edinburgh; but the second 
is a Paris edition of 1574, without 
the title and preface, in the National 
Museum. 

Mr. Southey has said every thing in 
praise of Palmerin by his quotations 
from’ Don Quixote prefixed. The 
Romance admired and celebrated by 
such an author as Cervantes must 
ae genuine merit; and what can 

a stronger recommendation of it 
thau the following sentences: “ This 
Olive (Palmerin de Oliva), let it be 
hewn in pieces and burnt, and let not 
the very ashes be left; and this Palm 
of England, let it be kept and prev 
served as a thing unique, and let an- 
other casket be made for it, such as 
that which Alexander found among 
the spoils of Darius, and set apart 
that the works of Homer ‘night be 
kept in it.”...... “1 say then, saving 
your good pleasure, Master Nicholas, 


‘this arid Amadis of Gaul should be 


saved from the fire, and all the rest, 
without farther search, be destroyed.” 
We thought it proper first to men- 
tion the original existence of Palm- 
erin of England, and then to give the 
opinion of Cervantes on it, that we 
might not be condemned for dwellin 
at.too great a length upon a work o 
fancy. Now, therefore, that we have 
sheltered ourselves under the. win 
of the immortal Author of the Knight 
of the Woeful Countenance, we shall 
proceed with Mr. Southey’s Preface 
without apprehension. It was printed 
in Italian at Venice in 1555; and. was 
translated froin the Spanish by Lucie 
Spineda. “The book appsstel i 
Portuguese 1567, with what title I 
know not. The late Editor could 
discover only two copies; one in the 
library of the Necessidades at Lisbon, 
the other in that of the college of 8. 
Bernardo at Coimbra.” This edition 


is in black letter; but in the ae 
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" of $. Francisco da Cidade, at Lisbon, 
_ ig a copy in the letter used at present. 


ft has been imperfect, and so neaily 
restored, by lengthening the leaves, 
and transcribing the deficiencies, that 
it is not immediately perceived. -The 
Editor alluded tu by Mr. S. thought 
that it was not gre ay ip Fermge 
without assigning his reasons. An 
edition, called the Second, appeared 
at Lisbon in 1592; which the book- 
seller, Alfonso ternaudes, dedicated 
to Cardinal Alberto, then Kegent. 
This also contains the origmal Dedi- 
cation to the Iffanta Dona Maria, 
written by Francisco Moraes, and the 
following passage :"“‘ I was in France 
some time ago, in the service of Lou 
Francisco de’ Noronha, embassador 
from the King our Lord gud your 
brother, where | saw some French 
and English Chronicles; among them 
I perceived that the princesses and 
dames praised mightily that of Don 
Duardos, which is in these parts 
translated into Castilian, and esteem- 
ed by many. This moved me to see 
if.1 could find any other antiquity 


* which i might transiate; upon which 


I conversed with Albert de Kenes in 
Paris, a famous Chronicler of these 
times; in whose possession | found 


‘ some Memorials o poonge Nations, 


and among them the Chronicle of 
Palmerin of England, son of Don Du- 
ardos, so defaced by time, that it was 
sufficient trouble to read it. 1 trans- 
lated it, thinking that, for the love 
of his father, he would be esteemed 
io all parts.” Upon this extract from 
the Dedication Mr. Southey observes, 
“ Notwithstanding the late appear- 
ance of the Portuguese Romance, 1} 
believe it to be the original.” 
As nothing is more common than for 
writers to call their works of fancy 
translations and transcripts from old 
MSS. the assertion of Moraes seems 
to confirm the supposition that it is 
his own composition thus disguised. 
The Chronicle of Don Duardos, which 


mentions as a true History, trans- - 


lated into Castilian, is the Romance 
of Primaleon, translated from Casti- 
lian into Italian, and from both into 
French. Mr. $8. requests his Readers, 


-in this part of his Preface, to observe 


the gravity with which the Author 


ag to imaginary Historians, and 
uses between Pa ame Autho- 


wishing 
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to have it understood that the story 
originated witb hiin. 

in erder to solve this difficulty, he 
brings a parallel in Mr. Coleridge's 
trausiation of Wallenstien, which, 
like Moraes’ work, was published 
from a written copy hefore the ori- 
ginal; besides, it appears that Ro- 
mances have been weii known in 
manuscript, previous to their being 
printed, from Lernal Diaz, who de- 
clares Amadis was alluded to by the 
Spaniards in Mexico before the ear- 
liest edition of that work by Mon- 
talvo. As Moraes attended the Condé 
de Linhares to France in 1540, it is 
extremely probable he wrute it at 
Paris, and, neglecting to print it, a 
translation was made, and became 
Publicly circulated in the interval. 
Supposing this to be the true state of 
the case, no other claim te origiva- 
lity was necessary.’ At that period 
books of chivalry met with encou- 
ragement im all parts of Europe ; 
consequently, the Freueh and italian 
versions must have been known at 
Lisbon, then one of-the most distin- 
guished Courts in our quarter of the 
world. Each of the versions alluded 
to were translated from the Spanish, 
without the assertion of their origin- 
ating from old manuscripts: but why 
the Freneh Translator should say 
from the Castilian, Mr. S. professes 
he doth not understand; as, had the 
general term ‘Spanish been used, it 
might have been accepted geueri- 
cally, as the word Spain implies. the 
whole peninsula; and particularly as 
the Portuguese call Camoens the 
Prince of the Poets of Spain; he 
therefore supposes that the ‘I'vansla- 
tor used the word as sywouimous with 
Spanish, though certawly incorrectly. 

The Spaniards, it appears, do not 
elainn the Kumance; nor has Mr. S. 
seen a. copy of @ in their language; 
neither doth Nicolas Antonio aftord 
any information on the subject. In 
one instance he notices it under a 
Spanish title, and gives it to an ano- 
nymous author, upon the faith of 
the Italian Translator; in another he 
ascribes it to Moraes, in company 
with Amadis de Gaul, but with evi- 
dent error. Indeed, this Writer seems 
to have considered books of chivalr 
unworthy of serious attention; and, 
accordiug to our Editor, he is incor- 


rect im other particulars. Had there 
really 
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really been a Spanish original, the 
Literati of Lisbon must necessaril 
have known of it; and that of whi 
Cervantes speaks was certainly Por- 
tuguese, as he expressly says it was 
written by a King of Portugal. In 
conformity wilh this opinion, Manoel 
de Faria e Sousa observes, that some 
supposed it te be the work of 
Joam 11.; but in reality it was by 
Moraes. All the Portuguese Authors 
ree in believing it to belong to 
their country, except the last Editor ; 
besides, sufficient internal evidence 
exists to convince Mr. Southey, who 
adds, that he has been within an hour’s 
ride of the castle of Almourol, the 
_principal scene of the adventures in 
the Romaace, still standing nearly as 
described; but, unfortunately, he was 
at that time ignorant of its claims to 
his attention and examination, 
Moraes was attached to a lady of 
the French Court,: called by him 
Torsi, which is ascertained by the 
“ Desculpa de Huns Amores,” printed 
with his other works. Eleven. chap- 


ters of Palmerin actually compliment 
this lady and three others ber friends 
or companions. Those seem to. be so 
foreign to the subject, that Mr. 8. 
has been induced to emit them, as 


“they are not grafted but nailed on.” 
“This | should have considered as 
certain proof that Moraes had vot 
written the rest of the book, if they 
had not occurred in the French also; 
they must therefore have been in the 
copy from which Jaques Vincent 
translated.” It has not been clearly 
ascertained where Moraes was born ; 
nor is the date of his birth known. 
Braganza is, however, assigned as the 
re able place of his nativity; he 

eld the office of treasurer to Joam 
IIl,; and, professing in the order. of 
Christ, April 17, 1566, became after- 
wards a Commendador; finally, he 
Jost his life by violence at Evora, in 
1572; but the nature of the accident 
has not been stated. His descendants 
assert, with much appearance of truth, 
that he married Barbara Madeira; it 
is, at all events, confirmed that he left 
a large family; a grand-daughter of 
Moraes married an Englishman, whose 
name was Tilly, which ‘he altered to 
Tellez, to een Balthazar Tellez, 
the writer of the History of Abys- 
sinia and the Chronicle of the Jesuits 
io Portugal, was son. This man called 
his ancestor a Braganzan. Moraes 
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‘Mr. Heber also 


veral of his descendants retamed the 
appellation. A small volume of hiy 
compositions was printed at Evora, 
in 1624, which contained three Dia- 
logues; “A Letter written for Don 
Ignacio de Noronha to the King, be- 
seeching him that he might renounce 
the title of Linhares in fayour of his 
brother; and the Desculpa de Hung 
Amores.” The last edition of Palm- 
erin, 1786, im three small, quartos, 
contains the above pieces, which was 
printed in cousequence of the difli- 
culty of obtaining a copy of the Ro- 
mance fur the library of our present 
Monarch. 
Mr. §. classes the Romance of 
“ Palmerin of England” as the third 
of a serics, commencing with that of 
** Palmerin de Oliva.” 
ber’s library, which he acknowledges 
to be his * storehouse,” is a copy of 
the original Spanish, under the title 
of “ Paimerin de Oliva y sus grandes 
fechos. Nuevamenti emprimido.” The 
last page adds, “* Emprimido en Ve- 
netia por Gregorio de Gregoriis A. 
XXIII. del mes de Noviembre M. D. 
XXVI.” The Dedication, to Sénor 
8. Cesar Triulsci,” informs us that 
this gentleman was then learning the 
Spanish language; but the Editor 
certainly puzzled his pupil by admit- 
ting au unusual number of abbrevia- 
tions. The Romance is supposed to 
have been written by a lady, from @ 
eopy of verses addressed to the reader 
by Jo. Auger. Transmerensis, who has 
contrived to conccal every other kind 
of information on the subject. This 
nameless lady is claimed by the Por- 
tuguese as their countrywoman. ‘As 
a woman's picture of female morals, 
this book is truly curious; the utter 
want of all decent feeling, which it 
manifests, is ig even to a 
reader of Romances. It 
the book.is obscene; far from it; the 
lady-authoress commits every other 
crime as coolly as she does murder.” 
From the above quotation it may be 
inferred that Mr. 8. sy agrees 
with the sentence pronou by Cer- 
vantes; and yet, strange as it may 
seem, it was once in high favour. 
s a French 
translation of the same work, which 
enables him to: mention that the 
plates used to decorate it are the 
same_as are found in the small Frenclt 
edition of Amadis of Greece ; wee 
i 
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was termed “The Palmerin;” and se. | 


In Mr. He- © 


is not that © 
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it will be observed that some few, 


were practised in the art of 
pain so long since as 1553, the.’ 


of Mr. Heber’s copy. . — 
Mr. Southey live and justly: 
condemns the practice of trauslating™® 
the principal incidents of a work, ° 
aud, instead of preserving the peculi- 
arities of the author, or of the times | 
and manners he treats of, altering 
the whole, and forcing them into the 
revailing modes and opinions. In 
qrath such parodies cannot be called 
ations with the least regard to 
propricty. He instances Pope's ver- 
sion of Homer, who felt conscious 
cs at the libertics he had ventured 
0 take with the original; and was 
flattered by the adulatory verses he 
received upon the occasion; which 
were, in a just point of view, the 
satire his friends could have 
setthim. Le Petit Angevin used the 
Writer of Palmerin d’Oliva with the 
game want of ceremony; and, pro- 
fessing to abridge his work, has ac- 
tually increased its size at least one- 
fourth. Anthony Munday announced 
his intention of translating the book 
just mentioned in that of Palmeriu of 


fler speaking of Primoleon, Mr. 

§. observes, that Moraes, pleased with 
the favourable reception it had met 
with, says, he was induced to look 
for the continuation; which continu- 
ation soon eclipsed it. ** Both these 
ous Romances (Amadis of Gaul 
and Palmerin of England) are now 
for the first time faithfully represent- 
ed in English, Moraes has been more 
fortunate than his countryman Lo- 
in having his book preserved as 


_ he wrote it. “its reputation 4s such 


a Palmerin is sometimes used as 
synonymous with a Romance; and it 
is considered as ove of the standard 
works of the Portuguese language.”. 
In some particulars Mr. S. prefers 
Lobeira to Moraes; and, supposing 
an author of this description to form 
hishero after the model of his own 

the former deserves much of 
the admiration felt for Amadis. The 

2 Moraes, on the contrary, : 
composed of courage, generosity, an 
Virtue, to the fall’; itch of chives. 
But the Editor considers it as abstract 
generosity, courage, and virtue, with 

nething to stamp and individusalize 
the possessor.” The heroine of the 
Gent. Mac. May, 1809. 
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saine Anthor is described by MF. S. ‘as 


destitute of heart and character; and 


he @éclates he has never met with a’ 
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writer’ who had a more despicable ' 
opitiion of the sex: which he conjec- ” 
tutes may bave been formed from his | 
observations on the French Court. ' 


Hence he “ makes his princesses cold 
as ice, and never to remove the iron 
bars from their windows.” Lobeira 
describes his Oriana as perfect, except 


in a slight tinge of jealousy and sus-- 


picion ; so slight indeed as never to_ 


““make the reader forget that she is 
one of the sweetest of her sex.” But 
Moraes has contrived to give bis la- 
dics no other qualifications than their 
beauty; consequently, they are inca- 
pable of love, and receive the idola- 
try of their knights with the same in- 
difference as the idols of antiquity did 
the prayers of the misguided multi- 
tude. Besides, he compels them to 


address their orisons, not to the saints,’ 


but their ladies, on going to battle. 
Lobeira, being himself a knight, 
has greatly the advantage of Morties 
in deseribing the combats incidéit to 
their respective Romances; the for- 
mer felt for the individual honour 
and prowess of his combatants, and 
placed them in situations that éxcite 
a lively interest. 
peaceable’ man, directs the reader's 
attention to the lists and the specta- 
tors. ° Mr. S. considers Lobeira as su- 
perior, in this particular, to Ariosto 
and Tasso; which, without doubt, was 
the result of his having been himsélf 
engaged in atchieviug one of the 
greatest victories upon record. The 
magic of Moraes is inferior to that 
of Lobeira; his love lamentatious al- 
so are not so good; neither has he 
the wit of the Author of Amadis, 
but in the courtliness and propriety 
of the language of his principal cha- 
racters he is unrivaled; and though 
he has not succeeded in sketching @ 
perfect Knight, his Emperor is ex 
cellent. “I know no Romance 
no Epick in which suspence concern- 
ing the conclusion is so successfully 
kept up.” 
on "he Family History of the Palm- 
erins has been twice continued in Por+ 
tuguese, from the point to which Mo- 
race brings it.” Two persons 
tach two parts, Diogo Fernandez de 
Lisbua, 1604, aud Gonzalez Lobat. 


Mr. S. bas not, however, been fot- 
tunate 


Moraes, a more’ 
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study the Laws of his Country; but 
did ‘not’ pursié the ‘advantages his si- 
tuation mm life? and: considerable’ at 
taiiments might readily have sechred. 
‘According to Mrs. Quarles, ‘his thitid 
‘wis chiefly sét upon his devotion and 
‘shidy; yet not alfogether so much 
‘Dut ‘that ‘he faithfully discharged the 
yp of cupbearer ‘to the Queen of 
‘Bohemia, avd tlic office of seerétary 
to the revered and learned Lord Pri- 
tiate of Treland, and of ehronologer 
to the famous City of London.” « By 
“this lady he bad the amaznig number 
of ‘eighteen children, of whom she 
‘speaks as’if they had all survived 
‘Him. It may also be discovered, from 
her account Of his extreme piety, that 
chis mind was tinctuved with that me- 
Jancholy turn which leads some men 
to suppose their most innocent acts 
errors, if not: infriigements of the 
commands of the Divinity, whose in- 
‘junctions were surely never aimed at 
those unerring lives which resembled 
‘that ‘of Quarles. This tendency to 
“dread the hereafter, and to magnify 
‘the frowns dirécted' to the vicious 
alone, was the‘cause of his death, 
through the’ 'unjust accusations of 
eight persons, who, influenced by the 
malice wickedness ever feels towards 
‘its opponents,” attacked and would 
-have ruined him. Such was_the weak- 
Hess of Quarles, that, instead of meet- 
ing his accusers with the bold front of 
inocence, ‘hé suffered ihe shafts of 
the charge.to pénetrate to his heart, 
whence he had not sufficient fortitude 
‘tod oxtratt thém, and the courdge to 
apply his ow:<rethedy for afth 
Is'ia order to’ perform a cure. He 
‘died, of a broken heart, at the age 
~ of: 52, in 644, and.was buried at St. 
) Leonatd’s in Fostéer-lane, London. ' 
7’ othe next articl@is"a letter from 
“Nehemiah Rogers td’ a Mr. Hawkins, 
written ninety afer thé decease 
‘of Quarles, which ‘was originally pub- 
‘fished 
Seharacter aid writings, “To this su¢- 
“deeds a eno account of Quarles 
‘atid his productions, extracted from 
‘Headley’s 
nglish P erty, “Of Headley Mr, 
“Wolfe says, “his name and his tatents 
oat pate * Perish as long 4s there 
Shall teh Mie rk of ‘tasté ‘ayd 
‘pfudition, fy "the bos’ of English- 
“the ;” and thathe’ was originally a 
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ed the work alluded to in 1787; and 
‘died in 1788, at the early age of 23, 
This lamented young man thus speaks 
of Quarles: “ Writers, who do not 
belong to the first class,-yet are of 


a' recommendation’ of his ‘¢ 


éct Beatties of Antient © 


to ett Parr, ad ‘afterwards of | 
y coll 
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distinguished merit, should rest con- 
tented with the scanty praise of the 
few for the present, and trust with 
confdence to posterity. He who 
‘writes well leayes a xira is cet be 
hind him. The partial and veering gales 
of favour, though silent perhaps for 
one century, are sure Lo rise in mists 
in thé'next. Truth, however tardy, 
is infallibly progressive; and with her 
walks Justice. Let this console de. 
serted Genius: those honours whick, 
through envy or accident, are with- 
held in one age, are sure to be repaid 
with interest by taste and gratitude 
in another. These reflections were 
more immediately suggested by, the 
memory of Quarles, which has been 
“branded with more~ than common 
abuse, and who seems often to have 
been censured merely from the want 
of being read. 1f his poetry failed to 
gain him friends and readers, his piety 
at least should have secured him 
peace and good-will. He too often, 
no doubt, mistook the enthusiasm of 
devotion for the inspiration of fancy; 
to mix the waters of Jordan and He- 
licon ‘in the same cup was reserved 
“for the hand of Milton; and for him 
and him only, to find the bays of 
Mount Olivet equally verdant with 
those ‘of Parnassus. Yet, as the ef- 
fusions of a rea! poefical. mind, how- 
“éver thwarted by untowardness of 
subject, will be seldom rendered to- 
tally abortiye, we find in Quarles 
original imagery, striking sentiments, 
fertility of eXpression, and ‘happy 
combinations ; together with a com- 
“pression of style which merits the ob- 
servation of the writers of versé.” 
Mr, Wolfe introduces Granger’s fa- 
vourable wotice of Quarles; and then 
ives specimen’ of his poetry, one of 
“which we shall’ select, as possessing 
much merit; — 
“Even as‘'the soil (which April’s gentle 
showers [with flowers) 
Have fill’d with sweetness, and enrich’d 
Rears te suckling plants, still shooting 


The tender blossoms of her timely birth; 

But if deny’d the beams of chearly May, 

They hang their wither’d heads and fade 
away ; 

So man, assisted by the Almighty’s hand, 

His faith doth flourish, and securely ee 
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‘But left awhile, forsook (as in a shade), 
It languishes, and, nipt with sin, doth 

fade.” Job Miktant Med. 6. 
Mr. Wolfe gives three or four pages 
of General Observations; from which 
we find he does not wish to be under- 
stood as conveying unqualified pane- 
gyrick of his Author: but he feels 
confident that those who can relish 
the genius of Jeremy Taylor, or the 
energy of Sir Thomas Browne, will 
not read the werk which he offers 
with apathy or disappointment. He 
thinks, besides, that some of Quarles’ 
periods are balanced with a degree of 
precision and nicety which Johnson 
might not have disdained to adopt; 
and he possessed the art of contrast- 
ing virtue and vice with that degree 
ef lore that we instinctively admire 
the former and detest the latter. 
After the above observation, it will 
be needless to say more of Mr. Wolfe's 
admiration of Quarles; we shall there- 
fore conclude this article with hoping 
that Judgment and Mercy may direct 
the public opinion on this work ; and 
that, in return, the Publick may find 
that Quarles has proved that the Divi- 
nity ever tempers his judgments, found- 

ed on unerring wisdom, with mercy. 


65. Ferdinand Vindicated, and Ministers 
Defended. 8vo. 1809, 

THE legitimate right of Ferdinand 
Vil. to the throne of Spain is here 
vindicated, on the poser’ that 
the resignation of Charles JV. his fa- 
ther was perfectly voluntary; aad the 
conduct of our Ministers towards the 
Spanish Patriots is likewise vindi- 
cated, from a consideration of the 
‘circumstances which preceded and 
followed the begiuning of the war in 
Spain. The Author, on these topicks, 
reasons temperately; but his argu- 
ments are not, upon the whole, dis- 
tinguished by either novelty or vigour. 


66. Fisuinc. A Translation from the Latin 
of Vanier, Book XV. upon Fish. By the 
late Rev. John Duncombe, of C. Coll. 
Camb. With a brief Introduction ; and 
Passages from English Writers selected 
as Notes. Triphook: 8vo. pp, 44. 
WE are much gratified by this ele- 
t production of a valuable Col- 
eague, recorded in our vol. LVI. pp. 
187, 451; where this Poem is noticed 
as being then in the possession of Mr. 
“Reed; from whose copy it has lately 
‘been ‘first printed, with ao Introduc- 
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tion and Notes by Mr. Haslewood, in 
the * Censura Literaria” of Sir S. BE. 
Brydges, K. J. (a periodical work, b 

the way, of no small merit); and, 
some additional o— of the Poem 


having been thought useful, beyond 
where it originally appeared, for the 
ga of adding to Mr. Bagster's 
ate edition of ** Walton's. Angler,” 
Mr. Triphook was permitted to take 
olf eighty copies separately for sale; 
which cannot but be acceptable to 
Collectors; as the Poem, though di- 
dactic, is very entertaining, and the 
notes are select and judicious. 


67. The History of the Rise, Progress, and 
Accomplishment of the Abolition of the 
African Slave Trade by the British Par- 
ligament. By Thomas Clarkson, M. A. 
in Two en 8vo. Longman and 
Co. 1898. 

WE are well convinced that ever 
class of our Readers will agree with 
us that a work of equal interest or 
importance with the present scarcely 
ever came under the observation of a 
Reviewer. Let us only call to our re- 
collection the horrid consequences of 
the Slave Trade, from the moment 
the treaty for the purchase of the mi- 
serable Negro was completed till he 
Janded on the island to which he was 
destined, without examining into his 
treatment there; and we must bless 
the hour which witnessed the first at- 
tempt to abolish it. Amongst the vir- 
tuous and humane indivuluals who 
contributed to this purpose with all 
their energy, none acted a more con- 
spicnous part than Mr. Clarkson, who 
is surely entitled to a statue in st. 
Paul’s, next to the indefatigable 
Friend of the distressed uropean. 

The work before us is, with much 
propriety, respectfully and gratefully 

edicated to ** William Lord Grenville, 

Charles Earl Grey, Francis Earl Moira, 

George-John Earl Spencer, Henry- 

Richard Lord Holland, Thomas Lord 

Erskine, Edward Lord Elleaborough, 

Lord Henry Petty, and the. Right 

Hon. Thomas Grenville, nine out of 


‘twelve of his Majesty's late Cabinet 
Ministers; to whose wise and virtuous 


Administration belongs the unparal- 
leled and eternal glory of the Annihi- 
lation (as far as their power extend- 
ed) of one of the greatest sources of 
crimes and suffermgs ever recorded in 
the Annals of Mankind.” ai 
4 4 is 
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This tribute to the living is follow- 
ed by auotiver to the dead; the names 
of William Pitt and Chatles-James 
Fox, though in almost every other 
instance placed as far asunder as the 
acrimony of politicks could effect, we 
find united in this, as the promoters 
of the great object they were not 
permitted to see accomplished. 

No subject hitherto brought under 
the cognizance of the Legislature of 
Great Britain amderweat more fre- 
quent discussion than that of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. Re- 
peated defeats, the sneers and oblo- 
quy, the threats of National injury 
through its suppresston, ard that to 
individuals concerned in the pursuit, 
were alike disregarded by the perse- 
vering Friends of Humattty, who re- 
turned to the charge with fresh vi- 
gour, armed with such a mass of con- 
vineing faeis, that résistance became 
at length impossible, and the majority 
insensibly dwindled into a minority, 
unsupported by any other advocates 
than those who actually partook of 
the profits derived from this hateful 
method of dealing in human misery. 
Mr. Clarkson justly conceives he could 
not have experienced a greater de- 
gree of felicity than in writing the 
present work, considering that its 
conclusion records one of the most 
gratifying events in modern History. 
I he knows of tro evil the re- 
moval of which: should excite, in 
every class of life, a _ degree of 
pleasure. That this evil has been re- 
moved, he attributes to the diffusion 
and perfeet comprehension of the 
doctrines of Christianity, which teach 
mankind to feel fot those they never 
saw, and knew not the existence of, in 
an equal degree with their relatives 
and friends. That adiwirable rule in 
our faith, “Do as you would be done 
by,” leads the mind eumployed in con- 
templation to pass over the bounda- 
ries of mountains and séas, there to 
enquire whether, by the temotest in- 
fluence’ from home, any ‘cruelty or 
injasticé exists. Finding that it does, 
the active benevolence of the party is 
excited, and every effort is made to 
redress the wrong. Thiis the Society 
of Friends seem recently to fave in- 
vited the public mind to this descrip- 
tion of Christian exertion; and the 
event has proved that 4 hint was suf- 
ficient to every Sect professing the 
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same doctrines, and united them in the 
same pursuit. 

Mr. Clarkson chenrfully undertook 
the severe and difticult tusk of tracing 
“the different streams from whence 
the torrent arose which has now hap- 
pily swept awny the Slave ‘Traie.” 
That he might do this with sufficient 
accuracy, he was compélled to com- 
prehend the Jong period between the 
years 1516 and 1787; at which latter 
period awamber of persons associated 
themselves in England for its aboli- 
tion. A very proper distinction is 
mdde between the active assertors of 
the Negroes’ natural independence, 
derived from the same source as our 
own, and those who prepared the 
way, by representing in their writin 
the shocking dereliction of | the 
Laws of Humanity exhibited by the 
Dealers in Negroes, and the Commu- 
nities which suffered it. The man 
who, in his moments of retirement, 
considered the miseries of the Afri- 
can, and afterwards committed his 
obser vations to the press, for the pur- 
pose of attracting the attention of the 
Publick to the same ‘point, had not 
always the means of becoming & 
powerful _ in the styppression of 
the trade he condemned; yet it may 
be doubted whether his exertions in 
this way were not as important in the 
end, through the general diffasion of 
necessary truths. 

The Portiymtes appear to have 
been the original cause of this dis- 
gusting trade, by sending a sinall 
number of Negroes from their settle- 
ments in Africa to the Spanish celo- 
nies in South America so early as ih 
the year 1503. Light years after- 
wards, Ferdinand the F ifth of Spain 
permitted them to be sent in greater 
numbers; but Mr. Clarkson seers 
willing to suppose the King was not 
aware of the manti¢r iti which the 
Portuguese obtained them, or of their 
treatment on the passage, as the 
transaction could fot then be viewed 
in the light of a commercial one. 
Strange as it may appesr to us, @ 
Member of the Chureh suggested to 
the Regent Cardinal Ximenes the: es- 
tablishment of a fegular system for 
procuring Africans. This proposal 
was the ¢ uence of the humane 
interference of Bartholomew. de Las 
Casas, Bishop of Chiapa, in favour 


of the oppressed Indians, mhom te 
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had visited in Spain, expressly to save 
them from the dreadful cruclties in- 
flicted on them by his countrymen. 
The expedient, it must be acknow- 
ledged, was extreniely curious; and 
yet, having proceeded from a good 
motive, we cannot altogether con- 
demn it. The Cardinal, to his infi- 
nite honour, viewed it as one to- 
tally irrational and unjustifiable, and 
romptly rejected it. The virtuous 
a died; and‘ the son of Ferdi- 
nand came to the throne, under the 
name of Charles V. This Monarch, 
in a moment of blind generosity, 
granted to one of his Flemish fa- 
vourites the exclusive right of con- 
veying 4000 Africans to his American 
territories. Twenty-five years elapsed 
before the King perceived tre pre- 
sumption and wickedness of his grant; 
but, in the year 1542, he ordained a 
new aud less oppressive Code of Laws 
for his foreign dominions, and eman- 
cipated all the Slaves ander his sub- 
jection there. His retirement to a 
monastery was the signal for the re- 
vival of the System of Slavery. The 
two orders of Monks, the Dominicavs 
and Franciscans, settled in Spanish 
America, entered into a violent con- 
troversy upon the subject of the im- 
piety of the Trade, and the cruelties 
palling from it after the Slaves were 
purchased. ‘The former adopted the 
cause of Religion and Humanity, and 
the latter opposed them; the dispute 
was referred to Pope Leo the Tenth, 
who declared that not only the Chris- 
tian Religion, but that Nature herself 
cried out against a State of Slavery. 
This decision, which was exactly what 
the most ardent Friends of Abolition 
could haye wished, ought to have 
influenced the conduct of a Princess 
who had rejected the errors of the 
Roman Catholic Faith; yet we find 
that Elizabeth of England satisfied 
her conscience, by expressing her fears 
to Sir Jolm Hawkins that the Slaves 
he had conveyed from Africa to His- 
paniola were taken against their free 
consent; *‘in which case,” she said, 
“it would be detestable, and call 
down the vengeance of Heaven upon 
the undertakers.” Mr. Clarkson con- 
fesses his surprise that a person’ pos- 
sessed of supreme power should talk 
» aud permit the same man to 
make another voyages and actuall 
commence the Trade for England: 
¢, however, charitably supposas the 
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Queen must have heen kept in igno- 
rauce of the transactions of her sub- 
jects in this particular. 

According to the account given of 
the isles of America by Labat, a Ro- 
man missionary, Louis the Thirteenth 
of France felt severely as to the pos- 
sible effects of issuing his Edict for 
converting all the Africans who en- 
tered his Colonies into Slaves; but 
the artful promoters of the nefarious 
measure contrived to allay his fears, 
by assuring him that it was the most 
certain method of converting them to 
the principles of the Christian Reli- 
gion. From these repeated instances 
it will be perceived that a certain re- 
puguance and terror existed in the 
breast of each individual concerned 
in licensing the execrable commerce 
in human ficsh.. “ These then,” 
says Mr. C. ‘were the first forerun- 
ners in the great cause of the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade;” which he 
asserls from the circumstance of 
their successors having the power of 
quoting them as powerful authoritics 
on the side of Benevolence; “ for, 
have they not enabled them to state 
that the African Slave Trade never 
would have been permitied to exist, 
but for the ignorance of those in au- 
thority concerning it?— that, at its 
commencement, there was a revolting 
of Nature against it—a suspicion, a 
caulion, a fear—both as to its un- 
lawfulness and its effects? Have they 
not enabled them to state that false- 
hoods were advanced, and these con- 
cealed under. the mask of Religion, 
to deceive those who had the power 
to suppress it? Have they not ema- 
bled them to state that this Trade be- 
gan in piracy, and that it was conti- 
nued upon the principles of force ? 
And, finally, have not they who have 
beea enabled to make those state- 
meots, knowing al! the circumstances 
connected with them, found their 
owu zeal increased, and their own 
courage aud perseverance strength- 
ened? and have they not, by the 
communication of them to others, 
paren many friends, and even la- 

ourers in the cause?” 

Mr. Clarkson mentions many Au- 
thors who have expressed their de- 
testation of Slavery ; we do not mean, 
in this instance, Political Slavery, 
which is absolute freedom compared 
wilh that experienced by the Negroes 
of Africa, Milton appears at the _ 

0 
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ef this list; Bishop Saunderson fol- 

lows. Morgan Godwyn, a clergyman 

of the Established Church, wrote a 

treatise, which he called “The Ne- 

groes and Indians Advocate ;" which 

seems to have been suggested by his 

witnessing their sufferings in the island 

of Barbados. This work was the first 

expressly composed on the subject, 

and is extremely creditable to the 

feelings and eloquence of the Author. 

Richard Baxter, the Nonconformist 

Divine, published his “ Christian Di- 
rectory” about the same period, con- 

taining his Protest against the Pro- 

moters and Supporters of African 
Slavery. From the time of Baxter to 

the present, numbers of persons have 
undertaken the cause of the Negracs; 

particulars of whose works are detail- 
ed by Mr. Clarkson, to whom we re- 

fer the Reader; but, above all, to the 
Cases which Mr. Granville Sharpe 
espoused: upon perusing of which, 
we think, he will agree with us that 
the benevolent Howard was not the 
only man in England who deserved a 
statue to his memory. Indeed, the 
labours of this worthy. man appear to 
us to have been unexampled in estab- 
lishig the doctrine and absolute fact, 
that Slavery cannot exist for a mo- 
ment in Great Britain, but expires 
the instant the party feels its magic 
touch to his fect. The different Law 
Authorities before Mr. Sharpe’s time 
were constantly arranged on the side 
of Slavery. This Gentleman, whose 
comprehensive mind perceived that 
some deception existed, applied to 
several Counsel, and even to the ce- 
lebrated Blackstone: their opinions 
were far from satisfactory, and were 
rather inimical to his manner of 
thinking. Le therefore, in a manly 
manner, undertook himself to study: 
the Laws of his Country ; from which 
he was soon convinced he had been 
correct in his conceptions ; and those 
he published in 1769, under the title 
of “A Representation of the Injustice 
and dangerous Tendency of tolera- 
ting Slavery in England.”—* In this 
work he refuted, in the clearest man- 
ner, the epinion of Yorke and Talbot. 
He produced against it the opinion of 
the Lord Chiet Justice Holt, who, 
many years before, had determined 
that every Slave coming into Kog- 
Jand became free. He attacked and 
refuted it again, by a learned and Ia- 
borious Enquiry inte ali the Princi- 
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ples of Villenage. He refuted it 
again, by shewing it to be an axiom 
in the British Constitution, * That , 
every man iu England was free to sue 
for and defend his rights; and that 
force could not be used without a 


leyal process; leaving it to the Judges ° 


to determine whether an African was 
aman.” He attacked also the opi- 
nion of Judge Blackstone, and shew- 
ed where his error lay. This valu- 
able book, containing these and 
other kinds of arguments on the sub- 
ject, he distributed, but particularly 
among the Lawyers, giving them an 
opportunity of refuting or acknow- 
ledging the doctrines it contained.” 
several liberation’ of Negroes, who 
had been kidnapped for the purpose 
of sending them to the West Indies, 


took place through Mr. Sharpe's ex- 


ertions. Still, however, he foresaw 
that trials on this head would be end- 
less unless the matter was-fairly ar- 
gued before, and decided by, the 
Judges, ** Whether treading the soil 
of this Island constituted freedom ?” 
Lord Mansfield had the unaecouutable 
weakness to waver on the subject; 
_and therefore concurred with Mr. 5. 
in wishing for a decision. An oppor- 
tuuity seon after offered, in the case 
of James Somerset, an African Slave, 
who, coming to England with his’ 
master, in 1769, subsequently left 
him. .The-master, wishing to retain his 
propertyin the Negro, had him seized, 
and conveyed on-board the Anne and 
Mary, a vessel bound to Jamaica, 
where it was his intention to have 
caused him to be sold. The question’ 
was, “*‘ Whether a Slave, by coming 
to England, became free?” 

“in order that time might be 
given for ascertaining the, Law fully 
on this head, the case was argued at 
three different sittings: first, in Ja- 
nuary 1772; secondly, in Februar 
1772; and thirdly in May 1772. And, 
that no decision otherwise than what 
the Law warranted might be given, 
the opinion of the Judges was taken 
upon the pleadings. The great and 
slevtden result of the trial was, that, 

as soon as ever any Slave set his foot 
upon English territory, he became 
free.” This event far exceeded every 
preeeding attempt against the opera- 
tions of Slavery; and has but one 
equal, in the final Abolition of the 
Trade, as far as it respects our 
Country. Indced, it may be safely 
prano 
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ounced the event re- 
ded on tha subject of Oppreision 
in our History; particularly as it was 
the'great effort of an individual con- 
tendag: aiust the misconcei ved Laws 
@the Realm. While this was effect- 
ing, the Friends ¢f the Negroes pur- 
sued the less active but certain me- 
thods of overturning the sy#iem alte- 
er; in whieh they were assisted 
y Writers not natives of England 
bat of eoustries in some degree ha= 
bitaated to despotism. 
(70 be continued.) 


68. Grammatical Questions, adapted to the 
‘Grammar of Lindley Murray; with 
Notes, @By C. Bradley. 2s. 6d. 

THE idea of this work appears to 
have been suggested by Morgan's 
“Grammatice Questiones;” the plan 
of it is confessedly similar. It con- 
sists of Questions on English Gram- 
thar, the Answers to which are to be 

iven by the Pupil. oor 

tes are added, most of which will 
be foimd interesting. 

We highly approve of the method 
of struction which this publication 
is intended to facilitete, as we are 
convineed that it has a very strong 
tendency to call forth and invigorate 
gy of the youthful mind. 

ese Questions and Notes cer-~ 
tainly afford a very favourable speci- 
mea of the alnlities of the Author. 

We must confess that a veat Dedica- 

tions addressed to the learned we 

Valpy, messed us in favour o 

the'G3 me it is but justice to 

add, that our expectations-were not 
disappointed. This will not, we hope, 

be the last opportunity that Mr. B. 

will afford us of commending his di- 

digence and talents. 


69. The History of an Officers Widow and 
her Young Family. Harris. 8vo. 
THE moral of this very interesting 

little story seems to Be, that in what- 

ever station of life young people may 
be placed, virtue aud talents will ever 
cdtduce to their own welfare, and to 
the comfort of others, although they 

May, not be called into action in the 

particular line which youthful imayi- 

Sation had cherished as the must con- 


“s The Family of Captain Belfield are 


‘ ‘deprived of an aflectionate husband 


and father, in consequence of wounds 
feceived inthe efpedition to Holland: 
42 Gent. Mac. May, 1809. 
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WS 
and Mrs. Belfield's endeavonrs to say.’ 
port herself and five children are ag. 
sisted to the extent of his limited 
power ly her father Mr. Atkinsoti,. 
the r ble incumbent of a smail 
living in Yorkshire: ‘Charles his etdest. 
grandson becorues his immediate pro- 
tegé, and being ambitious of sending 
him to the University, he prepares to. 
educate him accordingly sbut the good 
old man is removed y the hand of 
death when his popil has attained the. 
age of eleven. Poor Charles, deeply. 
wounded by the loss of his friend 
and disappointed in his most sanguine. 
hopes, is at ‘length stimulated by his 
desire of relieving his mother from 
the charge of h ee 
conquer his re ance to a life of. 
war and bloodshed, and to accept &n 
ensigncy im the army; and here his 
mild and concilidting masners gain 
him much esteem, and an occasion 
which offers in the sequel of soothing 


_ the last momeuts of a brother officer 


secures him the friendship of Sir Jobn 
Domville the young man’s father, 
with a handsome pecuniary acknow- 
ledgmeut. The évterprizing ambi- 
tious mind of Henry, Mrs. id's 
second son, could ifl brook the trafu- 
mels of trade ; ‘his ideas of happiness 
all centre in the arny and military 
glory, but no situation is to be pto- 
cured for him im that line; and after 
severe conflicts between inclimation 
and duty, he submits to'the roposs! 
of being placed as an apprentite to a 
linen-@raper ; his high spirit becomes 
subdued, but not ayy ot od ae 
various rtunities of displaying the 
virtues FT enbers, althoug nat the 
army: by good conduct and sively 
application he gains the comtidence of 
his employers, and suteeeds to the 
possession of a Iverdtive cotivérn 
through thé well-earned friendship of 
his master. Suéh are the inducetnents 
held out by the atithor of this volume 
to the culttvation of virtuows propen- 
sities, and the youn? readér may tie- 
rive great amusémeut cs well as in- 
struetiou from it. 
a 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. Henzeat Magen, VD. D. 
and Lady Margaret's Pretessor at the 
University of Cambridge, commenced, 
on Saturday April 29, a Course of - 
Lectures in Livinity, in Great St. 
Mary's chureb, Cambridge, to a very 
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numerous and respectable Audience, 
who were highly gratified with the 
elegant composition and ae of 
the Author. The Lecture will be 
continued every Saturdayduring Term. 
This Lectureship bas been enjoyed as 
asin cure for many years, on account 
of its being formerly delivered in La- 
tin, and few or no auditors attending. 
The savical, pf it in English, by so 
able a Theologian, must be highly 
useful in that University. Admit- 
tance gratis, as well to Members of 
the University as to the Inhabitants. 
The Norrisian Prize is this year 
adjudged to Mr. Bottann, fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, for his 
Dissertation on the Christiag Sabbath. 
To extend the utility of the Lirs- 
nany Fonp, and to impress the pub- 
lic mind with just sentiments of its 
importance, it has been proposed, by 
the Council and Committee, to inte- 
rest the Clergy in itsbehalf; and alate 
learned Prelate was solicited to preach 
and publish a Sermon on the subject 
of the Institution. He required some 
time to return his answer—and, being 
waited upon by a deputation, he 
asked, “ Do you assist the distressed 
Clergy ?”"—“ if they are Authors, my 
Lord —* Not as learned mea ?’— 
“No, my Lord,”—*“ Then I cannot 


. preach for you.” 


The original idea of the Literary 


~ Fund did not comprehend all those 


who by their education were devoted 


to learning, and by .beir learning to. 


misery; for, in this definition, a 
learned Clergy must have been in- 
cluded. The Government, as well as 
private associations, have, by re- 
peated efforts, acknowledged the duty 
of providing for them; and the in- 
come of the Literary Fund, if with- 
drawn from its peculiar destination— 
the relief of deserving Authors in dis- 
tress—would afford but little assist- 
ance in that commendable design. It 
is the igtention of the Soci¢ty to en- 
large its sphere of beneficence, by in- 
cluding this respectable and useful 
order of men. It will be extremely 
grat.ful to the Council and Com- 
mittee, to assist learned Clergymen 
in rescuing themselves, or the unfor- 
tunate members of. their body, from 
the vulgar contempt and degradation 
incident to a state verging on want, 
Smail sums, properly distributed, 
would render the families of such per- 
sons (the labouring bees of the sacred 


hive), affecting pictures of goodness 
te their congregations! Elevated to 
@ competence, a Clergyman, thus 
supported, would be grateful in what 
he would call prosperity, as he had 
been magnanimous iv distress, and 
would render services-to the Publick 
of incalculable value. For, ata time 
when the public morels are at least 
—— > when they are often 
egraded by vices—where are we to 
seek those generous sentiments which 
produce national valour and public 
spirit? and the last resource in the la 
bouring peasants and artificers is lost, 
if the utility of the Officiating C 
be destroyed by their poverty 
distress. ‘The certain effects of a pure 
Religion, favourable te virtue and 
pond aiorele, while its Officiating Mi- 
nisters arc supported in competence, 
and preserved ftom degradation, are 
inestimable. To contribute every 
thing inthe power of the Society to- 
wards the attainment of this object,— 
it has been resolved,—that a learned 
and Officiating Clergyman in distrem, 
or an Officiating Clergyman reduced 
and rendered incapable of duty, by 
age or infirmity, shall be considered 
as a claimant on the Literary Fund; 
aud that a provision shall be made for 
such claim in the following manner: 
]. The influence of the Society shall 
be employed in promoting @ Subserip 
tion for this purpose ; the produce to 
he denominated, “* The Ecclesiastical 
Food.” Life Subscriptions and Av 
nual Subscriptions to be disposed of 
in the same manner as the Aonud 
Income and Funded Property of the 
Literary Fund : some permanent c 


‘pital being necessary to prevent thow 


cruel fluctuations and uncertainties 
incident te Charities depending wholly 
ou Annual Subscriptions. ; 

Il. That the Society,. collectively 
aud individually, shall endeavour to 
induce’ the English Clergy universal 
ob egy the just cause of their ow 
order, by preaching occasiopally (# 
rich and populous parishes once ® 
every year) on this most useful 
most important subject. Meng ¢ 
them are celebrated for their ben 
volent exertions to establish Charities 
of inferior effect on public happives 
‘It is therefore impossible to suppo% 
they will hesitate to assist. their 
learned and labouring brethren, sink 
ing into misery in the midst of public 
profusion and éxtravagance. The 


produce 
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scribers will be published, and each be 


produce of their exertions will be de- 
posited at the Literary Fund, in a 
special trust appointed by themselves, 
and (where there can be no patronage, 
intrigue, or tery, to supersede 
merit) it shall be dis: -ibuted bya Spe- 
cial Committee (appointed also by 
them). — For every Clergyman al- 
fording this assistance, as often as may 
suit his convenience, shall be eutitled 
toall the privileges of a nember of 
this Society, in the department of 
the Ecclesiastical Fund; in common 
with the Subscribers and Members, 
who in the peculiar difficulties of the 
Institution have borne the burthen 
and beat of the day. 

lil. ‘That a Committee consisting 
of seven Clergymen aud seven Laymen 
shall be annually appointed, and be 
entitled the Ecclesiastical Committe. 


’ To preserve an uniformity and har- 


mony in the whole lustitution, this 
Committee must allow the inspection 
agd: assistance of the officers aad vi- 
sitors of the ‘Literary Fund; in the 
same manner, and for the same pur- 
poses, a; all the other Committees of 
the Society. 

IV, That, to prevent occasions of 
confusion and perplexity, the same 
Trustees, Registrers, Treasurers, and 
servants, be appoiated for all the 
property and business of the So- 
ciety. ‘ 

-¥. That all the transactions, civil 


and ecclesiastical, of the Literary. 


Fund, shall take place at the house of 
the Society, No. 36, Gerrard Street, 
Wéstminster, where the @conomy in 


behalf of d:stressed Literature is so’ 


Eaetand secupuloas, that the servants 
only receive compensations; where 


‘all ‘the ‘offices are executed bratui- 


towaly ; and. where even the resiient 
Visitor defrays all his ownexpences. 
The Litorary World will learn with 
satisfaction that the Monument in- 
tended to be raised in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dralto the memery of the celebrated 


Joun Locke, meets with considerable 
encouragement from Noblemen and 


Gentlemen of the first distinction. 
The Committee appointed to super- 
intend its erection, we are happy to 

» are unremitting ia their efforts 
to complete their object. The ad- 
mirers of that great and good man 
ave nuw an opportunity of tes- 
tifying their admiration and esteeih 


by contributing towards its accom- 
pichenest. As the names of the Sub- 


for which, it must be allot 
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entitled to a Medal, with a striking 
likeness of Locar, and a representa 
tien of the Monument, it cannot fal 
to prove a matter of gratifying dix 
tiuction to all the parties concerned in 
this noble uodertaking. - If ever the 
efforts of exalted Genius successfull 

exerted for the good of maak ind—<l. 
forts which have so tially en- 
larged the happiness diginty of 
the human mind, d@erved peculiar 
regard, the memory of Locxe cannot 
remain avy longer neglected by -a 
grateful country. Subscriptions are 
received by several principal Bank- 
ing-houses, and at the Literary Fuud. 
The success of Ne. Westmacorr in 
his two models for National Monu- 
ments to be erected to the memory of 
Perr and Nexson, both fixed upon 
by the Committee of Taste, the clas- 
sical elegance of his App1son in West- 
minster Abbey, and the force and dig- 
nity of his Apexcaomoaie in St. Paul's, 
are a decisive proof that the Staiue of 
Locxe will be executed in a manner to 
do honour to this coustry.—The 
model is now finished, and muy be in- 
spected at Mr. Westmacott’s, Mouat 
Street, Grosvenor Square, 

Some origioal Daamatic Frac- 
ments by Sreect and Avpisoy will 
in a few days be presented to the 
Pubiick, in a new and ecalarged Edi- 
tion of “ Stecle’s Epistolary Corro- 
spoudence.”” , 

A Collection of Original Letters 
between Bp, Nicoxsow and several of 
his Learaed Contemporaries is also 
announced for speedy publication. 

Mr. Pratt is preparing, aud about 
to publish, some “ Specimens” of Po- 
étry by Joseph Hlack:', a youth of 
extraordiuary poetical promise; who, 
from an undistinguished situation, by 


‘po means favourable to mental exer- 


tion, has just started up. A singular 
accident brought some of his produc- 
tions undér the inspection of several 
of the most emigent Literary Cha- 
racters, who are unanimous in pro- 
nouncing him one of the most highly- 
gifted individuals that has for a long 
time beeu seen gmongst us. ‘The 

reat force of his geovius is said to be 

ramatic; a species of co position 
» there 


is, m the present state of the Stage, 
‘or tather in the present taste of the 
Publick, a full and fair opportunity 
ori- 


ginal 


for the exertion of an 
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sg LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. (May, 


ginal ae ngs sala already had 
oggasion to deliver our favourable 
opimion of the genius of this youth 
in an account which we gave, in a 
former Number, p. 57, concerning the 
merit.of his “ Times,” an Ode at the 
commencement of the present year.) 

. Me. Wesrow has translated one of 
the Imperial Poems of Keio sage 
mentioned by- Voltaire, in his Epistie 
to that Emperor, and found ona 
China Vase in Mr. W’s Collection. 
An Engraving of the Vase is prefixed, 
_A work of reat erudition and en- 
tertainment wall s:orlly appear, under 
the tithe of * Awonyutana.” 

.Mr, Bowrsar (who some time sinee 
published. those paws of Sir Robert 
Ainslie’s . celebrated Collection of 
thawings which related to Egypt, 
‘Caramania, and Palestine) has just 
issued a Prospectus for publishing the 
remaiming Parts of that Collection. 
‘Lhe present work will consist of Views 
in Turkey iu Lurope ; and will include 
Bulgaria, Romania, Wallachia, Syria, 
the Islands in the Archipelago, &c, &c, 
Awong .them will be a correct re- 
poesestation of the celebrated Temple 
of Jupiier Amineo at Scivah, in the 
deserts of Libya, discevered in 1792 ; 
syive chrioys and highly interesting 
delincations of the Rums of the 'Fem- 
ple of Diaua at Ephesus, and- a large 
aad aceupate View of Constantinople 
aul its.envirens, A considerable part 
of this work will consist Of views in 
coyntries ef which theve are no draw- 
ings extant. ‘he preseut publication 
will include the whole of Sir Robert 
Ainslie’s unpublished :assemblage of 
drawings, and will be executed in the 
sume style, and ‘of the same size, as 
Mr. Bowyer's Views in Egypt, &c, 

Sir J. Baunriszaren, J of the 
High Court of Admiralty in breland, 
will shortly publish ‘+ Historie Ajec- 
dutes and Secret Memoirs. of the Le- 
gisiative Union between Great Britain 
and |reiand.” 

Mr. (. aso we or 
suspended for the present bis use 
Risenschanheae the State of the Pub- 
lic Libraries of the K imgdom,of which 
be had anvounced bis, inteution to 
—- acount. ~ io Cameny. 

in preparmyg for the pres a 
sasnerd in pare Gib oe 

Dr. Apaw Nease, Physicianto the 
Ferces, i engaged im printing an 
* Account of the Carapaign ut Spay 
and Por conducted: by Sis Joha 
Bogre and Sir Arthur Wellesley.” 


The Rev. J. W. Onusar, Chaplain 
on the Staff of the Army, has an- 
nounced 9 similar publication. 

Dr, Cauny is printing an “ Basy 
and Familiar Introduction to English 
Prosady. and Versification.” 

Mr, Gaeig of Chelsea is about ta 
publish a Work oa Astronomy upon 
auovel plan, _ 

New editions, with considerable 
and important additions, of Mr, Law- 
rence's Philosophical and Praetical 
‘Treatise on Horses, and of his General 
Remarks ov Cattle, the Ox, ihe Sheep, 
and the Swine, are in their course 
through the press, 

A Practical Treatise on the Merino 
and Augle-Merino Breeds of Sheep is 
nearly ready for publication. The 
object of this treatise is, to demonstrate 
to, the practical farmer the peculiar 
advantages attebdiag the above breeds, 
and to prove that the Spanish manner 
of treating the Merino Sheep is not 
indispensible in this country to the 
production of fine cluthing wool, 

Mr. Archdeacon Ilitineworts 
means to republish his ** Topographi+ 
cal Account of Scampton,” with ade 
ditional anecdotes and portraits. 

- Miss-5, M. Porter will shortl 
publish a new Novel, under the tit 
of ™ Don Sebastian, or the House of 
Braganza,” 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia by Brv- 
WELL, & reprinting; Socratis A 
logia; and the notes of the last edition 
of Schneider will be added to it, but 
the Latin version will be omitted: 

Guiessacu’s Greek Testament is re- 
printing in London, twe Svo. volumes. 

A new edition (being the seventh) 
ig in the press, of the Fashionable 
World Displayed, by the Rev. J. 
Owen, A. M, of Fulham; also a new 
and beautiful edition af Watts’s Songs 
for Childven, by the same Editor. 

. A splendid edition of the Peems af 
Me. Scoxr, Marmion, and the Lay ef 
the Last Minstrel, with & ishe 
ments from the pengil of Westaut, 
will be seon published, . 

A-Lad¢not unknown to the Fashion 
able as well as the Literary World ig 
about to. publish a Novel of a supe- 
pier description, it is reposted, to the 
genecality of such werks. The. sub 
Jeet, whieh is historical, is highly in 
teresting ; and precept, of a moral 
teadency imgeniously interwever with 
the narrative. Lt ig to be, galled “The 
Hiueboud and thy Loves.” + sae 
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The folowing Lines should have appeared in 
our Magazine for January last. 
TO RARL ‘PORTESC 
My pear Loap, 
FYNBE words with which the Spaniards 
end a letter * [better ; 
Appear to me than those we use much 
They form a Christian. prayer, aad love 
: display, 
And are mogt proper for a New Year's.day ; 
I then adopt them, and with heart sincere, 
Wish health ta you aud yours for mauy a 
4 ear; 
Not health alone, but other blessings too, 
Sach as St. Paul-from a good conscience 
drew ; [cloud, 
Clear suhshine of the mind, without a 
Unknown alike tq worldlings and the proud, 
May future years add to your present stare, 
And be you still the Banker of the poor: 
May sous of sons comfort your evening ray, 
§0 prays your aged and your — 
. Y. 





ODE ON THE SPIRIT OF SPAIN: 
WRITTEN THE BEGINNING OF peCEMaER, 1808, 


, N the green banks of Ebro’s wave, 

Where moping sluggards wont to 

lave, 

The Shepherd starts to arms; 
Transported hears the Trumpet sound, 
Dashes his Tabor wn the ground, 

Aud pants for War’s alarms. 

To Freedom’s voice, in every breeaa, 
Eager he lists, and fondly sees, 
- With. new and glad surprise, 

Io every shadow, every beam, 

In every slumber, every dream, 

Her angel-fortmy arise : 

In Ebro’s glassy stream. surveys 

Her Towers ascend, her Aitars blaze, 

Her flag triumphant: spread ; 
While never-fadnig laurels bloom, 


_ And Victory binds a splendid plame 


To graee the Patriot’s head, 
Prophetic be the Shepherd’s sight! 
But, ere with jiure and steady light — 

The rays of Freedom shine, 
Shall matiy 2 friend, and many a fog, 
Down Ebro’s alter’d waters flow, ! 

Dark as the bleod-red wine, 


The arduous battle fought, and wou, 
Ebro! thy stream agai shall ron, 
Unsullied to the main; . 
Thy Country’s wounds no more shall bleed, 
Thy Swains inspir’d resume the reed, 
; And Freedom swell the strain. 
ae . J. Denton 





THE SPANISH MOTHER, 
By-s vouna Lapy. 


O, Carlos, go, tay Country calls thee, 
Nor myst ehe call her Song in vein 5 


- 


-And, oh! whatever fate befalls thee, 
Forget not thou 'rt a Chief of Spain. 
Those sighs I heave, those tears I shed, 
Prove how I prize the life L gave, 

Yet would J rather know thee dead 
Than ace thee live of France the slave. 


But Hope, sweet Hope! amid this parting 
: ‘pain, — {agaim.” 
wi » “in happier hours well meet 


This glaive be thine ; it ance was wielded 
By an arm wel kowa to Fame ; 

The foe it crush’d, the friend it shielded, 
And thousands blest the Hero’s name. 


Then be my Carlos like his sire, 
Lost, sainted object of my love, 
In war, a swift consuming fire, 
. In peace, mild, gentle as the dove. 
So look’d he once, 30 smiled he on me— 
My -Scu, my Son, how can I part from 
thee! 


Thro’ lang, long years of pain and sorrow, 
A beam of joy—thbou ’st been to me, 
And Hope still pointed to to-morrow, 
Aad pictur’d all my Boy would be. 
Aud when my griefs were near forgot, 
And when my Cares were almost past ; 
If—oh! it is a fearful thought ;— 
If I should lose thee, now at last 
My Son, my Son, when perils round thee 
wait, (fate. 


On thine, remember, hangs thy Mother's 


Last of-a line well known in story 

w valour was their Country’s pride, 
Who for that Country fought with glory, 
And in her battles nobly died ; 


Let sad, yet high remembrance dwell 
On those who're laid for ever low— 
And now a fond, a long farewel ;—~ 
My Son, to Conquest proudly go— 
Thy Mother bids thee—all her weakness 
o’er— , 
Return a Hero, or return no more. 








ADRESSE AUX FRANCOIS PAR UN 
ESPAGNOL, 


OUIS Napoleon est. wa grand voleur, 


‘ Veai Attila moderme, audacicux 


trompeur ; [préte, 
Depuis quelques années a tout crime il se 
Mais le destin bientét peut dire Je t’arrete s 
Sa folle ambition ne lui permette pis 
De penser 4 sa fiu, ou prévoir son trépas. 
Dans sa bouche il a paix, mais au ceeur il 


a guerre. 
Tl veut en sa colare abfuter I’ Anzleterre. 
Li veut aussi faice d’un Procurcur un Roi, 
En mépris de I Espagne, et.sans dire pour- 


_» qi. [vous prie, 
Mes cheres Frangais, perisez sobrement je 
Pour qui vous tamtek bazerdez la 

 ¥ie> ; 
. Un 








a 
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Un faquin vous subjugue, et pour hausser 


le sort 
De sa propre famille i] vous traine a la 
mort. [guide ; 


Vous avez trop long temps suivi un faux 
Ayez honte d’étre les organs d’un perfide: 


Que ne dine jemais s’il pe fait un forfait. 


Contye vous, conire lui l’ Espagne n’a rien 
fait, [encore 
© Frangois malheurewx, je. vous appelle 
Chassez votre Tyran que vous tant desho- 
nore, 
Renvoyez notre’Roi, rappellez le votre, 
Le seu! moyen de paix, vous n’aurez point 
dautre. [homme 
L’Espagnol autrefois un libre et brave 
Pour deux cent ans et plus resistoit contre 
Rome ; {ceeurs, 
Ce noble exemple pous gardons dans nos 
Le réucontrer ia mort, on de vivre vain- 
qucurs, 


TO THE SNOW-DROP. 
By Joun Mayne, Author of the Poems of 
** Glasgow,” and the “ Siller Gun.” 


FE RST of the Spring, that smiles on me, 
I pay my early court to thee! 

But, well-a-day! how chang’d the scene 
Since, erst, I hail’d thee on the green ! 
Then Life end Love were in their pritno—~ 
Then Winter smil’d like Summer-time ! 
Now Life and Love are on the wing— 
Now Winter riots in the Spring ! 

And, e’en in Summer, nought [ see 

But drizzling show’rs, and vlights, for me; 
With frequent coffins passing by— 

Sad monitors that Death is nigh! 

Qh? when that solemn hour shall come 
Which seals my passport te the tomb, 

Be Faith, and Resignation, mine, 

And, that sweet soother—Hope Divine! 


Yirst of the Spring, that smiles on me, 
Again I pay my court to thee} 

May no rude hand profane thy sweets— 
No caitiff bawi thee through the streets! 
Or, if thou art displanted there, 

To grace the bosom of the Fair, 

O! teach Simplicity. ta them, 

Who never knew the peerless gem ! 

Eid Feauty emutate the bee, 

And gather sweets from flow’rs like thee! 
Tell those by Error led astray, 

That Wisdom is the only way 

Which leads to purity like thine— 
Which lcads to ev’ry Grace divine Y 


ne 


On reating Mrs. West's beautiful Poem, 
The Mother.” 


HILST Vice and Folly blaze i in Open 
day, 
And iniur’d Virtue pines in shades away, 
Je there no Muse to vindicate her cause, 
Assert her beanty, and enforce her laws, 
Frove all not sunk in guilt and lostté shame? 
Yes? one survives who feels her purest Game; 


One = breast yet breathes the living 
live, {divine ; 
Bends tw her sway, and owns her power 
In every duty periect, a/l performs ; 
e,conduct, and whose verse alike in- 
forms 3; fear, 
And when the Mother’s precepts meet our 
Her happy Childrep prave they are-sincere. 
Painting the sorrows that Affection feels, 
Or in bright tints Maternal joy reveals, 
In all she charms; for, colour’d from the 
heart, (part, 
They boast a power that ‘Fancy can't im- 
** And the awaken’d heart must learn to 
glow, [ flow.” 
When virtuoos tears from virtuops sorrows 





To the Avrnoe of “ Free and Impartial 
Thoughts on the Dangers to be + C thaeecared 
from the Increase of Sectaries *.” 

HAMPION of Truth, siill wage the 
glorious fight 

Ot Reason, aided fy religious light; 

Still shew where Caivin’s dangerous doc- 

trines tend, 

Pride their support, and Bigotry their end. 

Word, and not works alone his tullowers suit, 

Trees full of leaves, but destitute of fruit, 

O sacred Charity ' how far from thee 

Are these who shut their eyes, and say they 

see, 

Tis thinetoraise the fallen, soothe the weak, 

“ And dry the tears that bathe the widow’s 

cheek.” [rod, 

These, taking from the A!mighty’s hand the 

Usurp the highest attribute of God ; 

And dare condenm, what. Healonecan know, 

A fellow-worin to everlasting woe. 

Kind to them:elves, to others most severe, 

In vain the staner’s sigh, the sinner’s tear, ‘ 

If different from their own, Ais faith should 

prove; 

These. Saints wilh shew no pity, feel no love, 
Leicestershire. A. | 





Sregcy or Caracracus To Craupius Cassar; 
Written by « Scholar of Christ's Hospital. 
“ Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem,” © Hor. Lib. ii. Od. 3, 
IGHTY Cawsar, though to thee 
Britain bows the bended. knee ; 
Tho’ her hardier warriors know . 
Vict’ry crowns the valiant foe ; 
Tho’ her King, with tort’ring pain, 
Captive drags the galling chain ; 
Rome itse:f shalt never boast 
Britannia’s glory all is lost. 


Saw thou not, Ostorius bold, 
When in bleod my chariot rull’d; 
Saw thou pot in every eye 
Firm resolve and courage lie? 
Saw thou not.each British sword 
Carve a passage for its lord, 
Where the Roman eagle spread 
Her purple pinions o’er thy head ? 





* See LEXVILL p. 1007, and LXXIX. 57. 
Where 
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* When misfortane hovers nigh, 
Let the coward wish to die ; 
And, like Cato robb’d of rest, 
Plunge the dagger in his breast! 
But, tho’ feebje, pale, and wan, 
Still your captive is a man; 
And, for me, if life is rough, 

To live and to be brave ’s enough. 


Tho’ these hands no more may wield 
Pond’rous spear or massy shield ; 
Tho’ this tongue may ne’er again 
Bid the British troops be men ; 
Hope, with ever-lifted eye, 
Hope, enchanting, still is nigh! 
Yes! they shall again be free, 
And triumph in their liberty ! 
ometentithios 
Mr. Unsay, Notts, March 12. 
Y inserting the following lines, written 
by a son of mine only 12 years of 
age, you will very much gratify the aspir- 
img youth. Joun Hewitt. 


A Surrtication ror Sunpay Morninc. 


TO thee, O God, may I to-day 
Devote with fervent heart ; 


That this good act I may perform, 


Phy grace to me impart. 


No worldly work, or worldly care, 


Permit wy head to enter, 
But every thought and wish direct, 
in thee alone to centre. 


‘To public worship, O my God, 


Dispose me to repair, 
On thee alone to meditate 
Incline me when I ’m there. 


When from thy holy House I come, 
May I with studious care, 
Thy grace implore my zeal to keep 
As fervent 2s when there. 
The morn, and noon, an.} night thus spent, 
As in thy Law is taught, 
Well may I say at night, for thee 
My Soul ali day has fought. H. H. 


, SONNET TO LAVINIA. 
ROM these rude scenes, where Noise 
aud Folly reign, (display, 
Where Friendship fails her genius to 
O! let me fly! and o’er th’ inviting plain, 
With sweet Lavinia, negligently stray: 





. And as ajone, ’neath Vesper’s argent beam, 


Remote from man, we take our silent 
, way, [gleain, 
Hope’s lovely scenes shall at a distance 
4nd Expectation hail the wish’d-for day | 
OQ! my Lavinia! bow can words explain, 
The holy joys that animate my heart! 
Alas! my Fair-one! language would in 
Vain, 

With ail its force, endeavour to impart 
he soft sensations that molest my breast, 
That keep e’en Nature from ber wonted 

rest. 


Grafton-street. J. G. 


PASSERE3S DALESFORDIANI. 


UT jussu Jovis, aut lubenter, ales, 
Intromissa sub hoc a_reste tegmen, 

Que, te, parva, tuasque credidist: 
Spes omnes mihi, ter quaterque saive.— 
Nam nec Thestorides nec illa Manto 
Ullam dauxerit auspicatiorem, 
Seu sit prepetis, alitisve penve. 
Ergo, dulcis Avis, meum frequenter 


* Hoc circumvolita secunda timen : 


Hic insidere ama, domesticarum 

Et fautrix bona, particepsque rerum ; 

Nec fiat semel, oro, sed quotannis 

Sub noté trabe cautius repdstum 

Nidum clausa fove, tenellulamque 

Effer progeniem. ‘Timenda nulia est 

Hic injuria ; longids rapaces 

Arcebo pueros, nec execrato 

Grassari prope fas erit Priapo, 

Non custos ego carceris, sed ultrd 

L.vertatis ero tum satelles. 

I quoqud lubet; hae fenestra semper 

Ingressus dabit, exitusque tutus. 

Ne nostram modé tu hospitalitajem 

Sis oblita remunerare cantu : 

Nam te scire velim, mea inquilina, 

Ambo quod colimus, mihi hoc sacellum 

14 conditione tradidisse 

Sylvestres Dryadas suo poéte, 

Et lucis, ubscunque sint locorum, 

Preefecisse suis.—At, O volucrts, 

Siquid forte boni meo Patrono 

Contemplare, utinam i‘lud impetratem 

Reddat Jupiter bespitalis omen ! 
Avuccer, 





THE STORM. 

Sacred to the Memory of « brave and worthy 
Sailor, and recording an event whict 
actually took place on-boaid of a Merchant 
Vessel some years ago. 


OW happy they, who in their native 
fields [yields : . 
Enjoy the good that bonnteous Nature 7 
pes a dreadful Storin’s tempestuous 
[engage ; 
When hooting winds and foaming waves 
When blackening clouds obscure the sul- 
len skies, 
And quick through air the vivid lightning 
flies, [Seaman's cries. 
And peals of thunder drown the dying 


Thrice bad the morn, in gaudy colours 
bright, 
Smiling unbarr’d the gates of rosy light, 
And tbrice che Ses, slow sinking to his 
bed, [red ; 
Had dyed the azure clouds with glowing 
When, |o, a rustiing sound was heard in arr, 
Trat froze the Sailor's heart with chilly fear, 
For well he kaew, by sad experience 
taught, [fravght. 
A storm approach’d, with blackest danger 
The gathering clouds in awful pomp appear, 
With on succession darkening all the air ; 
In 
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In deep atray along the skies they ride> 
Fierce raia descends in one unbroken 
tide, [to side. 
And roaring winds resound from side 
As two contending kings, in order bright, 
Arrange their troops, and marshal for the 
ght, 
In closest ranks the thick battalions stand, 
And wait, with eager looks, their chief’s 


commend : falong, - 


So roll’d the clouds in deepening shade 
Andfrom behind unnumber’d armies throng. 
With dreadful gleams the forked lightning 
flies, skies : 
While peals of thunder shake the deafen’d 
From rock to rock tremendous they re- 
bound, 
And Nature sickens at the awful sound : 
Louder and louder still the thunders roll, 
And hurl their mighty voice from pole to 
pole. [ wait, 
With fearless heart the sad event you 
And undisinay’d expect approaching fate, 
To Heaven your vows with Cbristian firm- 
ness pay, 
Nor shrink affrighted from the fatal day. 
—- the rest. appall’d with sudden 
ear, 
The coward Captain sees the danger near: 
To hide his shame absents himself from 
view, 
Nor dares to share the labours of the crew. 
As when a hungry wolf appears in sight, 
The fleecy throng are seiz’d with sudden 
fright ; [try, 
With fearfyl haste to ‘scape the foe they 
And o’er the plain with hurried footsteps 
; (gage, 
So, whilst the winds m conflict dire en- 
The shameful Captain fled the tempest’s 
rage. [deous form, 
And now, when Death uprear’d his hi- 
And angry Fate urg’d on the dreadful 
storm ; [to steer, 
When not a star was seen, your cotrse 
And nought but savage winds were heard 
in air ; 
When sad despondenee brooded all around, 
And heart-rent sighs from every breast 
resound ; [stand, 
Oppress’d with toit, the sailors pallid 
Nor heed the- threatening language of 
command, the mast 
The vessel reels, the shrouds are torn, 
Bends its huge length,,and falls before 
the blast ; {with dread 
New leaks, each moment, fill the soul 
All thought of life is ° er, and every hope 
is fled. [vain, 
When human skill and human aid were 
The God of Heaven and earth appeas’d 
the main. 
Sav'd by’his powerful arm you land desery, 
And breathe the air of England’s happy 
sky; [shore, 
Ta garbour moor'd, enjoy your. native 


Nor hearthe thundering billows asthey roar. 


As when some wretched man, tondenin’d 
to die, {igh ; 
With sickenmg heart beholds the day draw 
Already sees the Sheriff's dreadful train, 
Aud crowds. on crowds © peangounding all 
the plain; 
If unexpected pardon he receives, 
He scarce the joyful tidings yet believes ; 
So freed from perils and alarming fears, 
Your great deliverance reat scarce ap- 
pears. {your eyes, 
With rapturous joy to Heaven you raise 
And bless the Almighty Father of the 
skies, [suppliant’s cries. 
Who still in danger hears his humble 
~Samuse Evspace. 
P. 254. Read, “‘ Where Gurfleet’s leaning 
Spire.” 

Leaning is a very appropriate epithet, 
as the Spire inclines considerably oat of 
its perpendicular, owing to the foundation 
having given way. S. E. 


SONNETS. 
Written when confined by Sickness. 
No. I. 
AREWEL, thou San! beneath whose 
potent beams, [roye ; 
*Twas once my greatest happiness to 
Thou who hast seen me thro’ the open: 
ag grove, 
Sublimely musing on romantic themes ! 
Farewel, ye vales ! where sweet luxuriance 
tcems, 
And Echo answers to the calls of Love; 
Where first my Fancy caught the smile 
of Jove, [streams ! 
And drank libations from Castalian 
No more, methinks, these wastin, eyes 
-shall view ¢plat 3 
The sombre woodlands, or the lowly 
No more my grecdy Genius shall pursue, 
Its holy musings in some . mouldering 
fane ; [heroes sleep, 
And ’midst the ailes where Bards .and 
Throngh all the night-its sacred vigil keep! 
No, I. 
YES, it is @er!—and now my weeping 
“yre [wild 5 
Shall re-assume its caderices most 
Those magic strains that have so oft be- 
guil’d 
Unseemly Care-and Disappointment dire > 
For why should Jealousy’s consuming fire 
Live in this breast, by Nature form’d so 
phild ? (Friendship siil*d, 
Why mar those lovely traits where 
That bade my heart exultingly aspire ? * 
Tis o’er indeed! and now as on thy charms, 
My wondering eyes re-animated pore; 
A keener sense of faith each doubt disarms, 
And makes théé even lovelier than be- 
fore ! {deadly art, 
Curs’d- be: the wreteh. who strove with 
To tear affection from this: suites beart! 
/Txickenham. FM, 
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Hovse of Commons, March 8. 

- The order of the day for taking into 
farther consideration the evidence respect- 
ing the conduct of his Royal Highness 
being read, Mr. Hurdle rose, and stated, 
that though he could not but have felt very 
much hurt at the motives which appear to 
have been attributed to him in bringing 
forward these charges, he should not now 
dwell upon them ; but rather advert to the 
assistance which he had received during 
the’ early part of the investigation from a 
most ‘worthy and Hon. Member of that 
Howse (Sir F. Burdett): To his Noble 
Friénd Lord Folkestone, who had assisted 
him during the most arduous part of the 
trouble—whose active co-operation he had 
experienced at the moment when nothing 
was more confidently talked of than the 
édium and disgrace which would light upon 
the ateuser of the Duke of York—who, 
notwithstanding this and every other con- 
sideration, voluntarily came forward, and 
put himself in his (Mr. Wardle’s) situation, 
he felt it unnecessary te offer any thanks. 
The Hon. Gentleman expressed his satis- 
faction at the manner in which the cause 
éf the Duke of York had been supported. 
flis Majesty’s Ministers had thought it 
their duty to undertake his defence ; and 
it would be pleasing to reflect that nothing 
More than what had been done, could 
have been effected in his behalf. Still, 
however, with all the support that it was 
right to give to the Duke of York, the Re- 
presentatives of the Peuple were to recol- 
lect that they owed a paramount duty to 
their Constituents. On the strength and ~ 
justice of his cause he hed rested it; on 
these he still rested it; and on these princi- 
les he trusted it would be decided. The 

on. Gentlemin then entered into a mi- 
pute detail of the evidence which had been 
adduced before the Committee respecting 
Liéut.-col. Knight’s exchange, Capt. Ma- 
ling’s promotion, Col. French’s Levy, apt. 
Tunyn’s Majvrity, Col. Shawe’s Barrack- 
master ship, and Samuel Certer’s appoint- 
ment; and contended that the evidence of 
the various witnesses, as weil as the Let- 
ters which had been laid before the Com- 
mittee, clearly and decisively established 
the truth of his charges——that appoint- 
ments, &c. had been obtained by Mrs. 
Clarke for pecuniary considerations, 
through her influence with the Com- 
mander-in Chicf, who" was privy to her 
teceivitig monvy for the same. The Hon. 
Gentleman then mow@d, in substance, 

“ Tbat an bummble Address be presented 
to his Majestv, stdtimg, that Ins faithful 
Commons have had evidence produced at 
their Bar of various corrupt practices hat= 
ing prevailed for some years past in the 

Gant. Mac. May, 1809; 


‘uisposal of commissions and promotions in 
the Army. That his faithful Commons, 
having carefully examined witnesses with 
due deliberation, find themselves, with 
concern and astonishment, obliged, by” 
their duty to their Constituents, to declare, 
that the result of their diligent inquiries, 
after paticntly examining a variety of docu~ 
ments, is, that, in their opinion, the exist- 
ence of such corrupt practices has been 
substantially proved: That they are re- 
strained, by motives of personal respect 
and attachment to his Majesty, from en- 
tering into a detail of these transactions, 
as they are convinced the exteat to which 
the abuses complained of have existed 
could not be stated t0 his Majesty, with- 
out exciting iu his royal breast the most 
painfu! sensations of grief and indignation. 
Without endeavouring fully to develope all 
the consequences of the existence of such 
abuses, they cannot refrain from pointing 
out one great evil likely to result from 
them. Should an opinion get abroad in 
the Armies of his Majesty,’ that promo- 
tions were thus obtained; in’ a mannet 
unjust to the Army, and disgraceful to the 
authority placed over it, the effects must 
be deplorable. ‘Bhat it is the opinion of 
this House, that such abuses could nvt 
have prevailed to the extent to which they 
have been proved to exist, without the 
knowledge of the Commander in Chief ; 
and even if they did, if that could be urged 
ih his favour, the command could not in 
safety, or in prudence, be continued in 
hig hands. His Majesty’s faithful Corn- 
mons, therefore, are of opinion, that the 
Duke of York ought to bs deprived of the 
Command of the Army.” 

Mr. Burton commented at some length 
upon'the printed evidence before the House, 
and particularly upon the contradiction in 
the testimonies of Mr. Bowler, Mrs. Favery, 
and Mrs. Clarke, and protested his belief 
that the charges were totally unfounded. 

Mr. Curwea with much euetgy com- 
bated the reasoning of the preceding 
speaker, and adverted to ali the promi- 
nent features of the evidence. Ou the 
subject of the Letter found in Capt. San- 
don’s possession, and which had been 
termred a mysterious one, the Hon. Gen- 
tleman remarked that it drew drops of 
blood from the heart of Co). Gordou on 
his evidence when he saw it. It was on 
the office paper, and he believed it to 
have been written by the Duke of York 
fur the purpose of procuring money. He 
would .ask the Hon. and Leerned Gentle. 
man why preceded him, if* he'lrad forgot- 
ten Gem Clavering, who had come forward, 
if not with the disposition to imjure the 
Duke, at least to sereen him. His Let- 

ters 
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ters weré written, riot in the moments of 
intemperance, but of sériousness. He 
wondered how so strong a case could have 
been omitted. The measures which had 
been proposed might be termed jacobini- 
cal, but they were necessary for the 
amendment of existing corruptions. These 
were not times to screen any man; and 
painful as was the task, he felt it to be 
his duty thus publicly to declare his senti- 
ments on this important subject, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer took a 
review of the whole evidence, and insisted 
that the note shewn to Tonyn wasa forgery. 
After proceeding at some length, he ac- 
ceded to the wishes of the House to ad- 
journ, which took place at half past three. 

March 9. 
. The order of the day for resuming the 
adjourned Debate on the conduct of the 
Duke of York befag read, the Chancellor 
o the Exchequer resumed his examination 
of the evidence, and after an eloquent.and 
able statement (in .which he contended that 
the. participation of the Commander in 
Chief in the traffic of Mrs. Clarke had in 
BO instance been proved) concluded with, 
proposing an Address, which was in sub- 
stance, “‘ That, the House, after a full exa- 
mination of the evidence adduced in sup- 
port of the charges, saw nothing. in it to 
prove the personal corruption, or criminal 
connivance, of his Royal Highness. That 
the House acknowledged. the long services 
of the Duke of York, and were of opinion 
that the Country did not supply a person 
better qualified to fulfil the duties of Com- 
mander in Chief; and that his remoyal 


would be attended with great inconvenience - 


and detriment to the public service: That 
the many salutary and efficient regulations 
imtredaced into the Army by his Royal 
Highness, merited the highest praise: 
That though the House deeply regrets the 
connection which his Royal Highness had 
formed, yet they see with pleasure, that, 
in his Royal Highness’s Letter tathe House, 
his Royal Highness, has himself regretted 
the existence of such a convexion; from 
which they derive a confident hope, that 
his Royal Highness will hereafter exhibit 
_a right example of every virtué, in imita- 
tion of his Royal Parent, whose virtuous 
conduct, during a long life and reign, has 
sv endeared him to every class of his sub- 
jects?” 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst declared himself 
averse tg the original Address, as well as 
to the Amendment proposed by his Hon. 
Friend. ‘Thé' preferable step, in his opi- 
nion, would be, to take the sense of the 
House on a Resolution, ‘“* That his Royal 
_ Highness had, by his conduct, exposed him- 
self to undue influence in the discharge of 
his important duties.”” He coneurred en- 
tirely im the opinion of his Right Hon. 


Frietid, that no corrupt motives céuld be 
imputed to his Royal*Highmess ; but was 
imperatively called upon to state, that, in 
the. view which he had taken of the evi. 
dence, it appeared to him too clearly. 
established, that the Commander in Chief 
had suffered himself te be improperly in- 
fluenced in military transactions by Mrs. 
Clarke. He d d it y, there- 
fore, that the House should come to a 
vote on a Resolution whether the Com- 
mander in Chief was guilty of corruption 
or not, and then he would propose an 
Address, ‘* That the House had observed 
with the deepest regret, that, in consequence 
of a connexion the most immoral and un- 
becoming, undue influence had been con- 
tinually exerted, which brought disgrace- 
ful charges against the Conmnander in 
Chief, and tended to give colour to trans- 
actions the most pernicious and indiscreet,” 

Mr. Whitbread, after complimenting the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the elo- 
quence which he had displayed that night, 
said, that if the Duke of York failed after 
80 great.a display of talent in his cause, 
such a failure could not possibly be im- 
puted to the want of an able and acute 
advocate to defend him. He could not 
pass, by in silence what had fallen from 
the Right Hon, Gentleman (the Chancellor) 
in terrorem, that if they removed the Duke 
of York from the chief command of the 
army, they could not get another able to 
supply his place. That he had done much 
for the Army during the 16 years in 
which he had the administration of it, was 
granted: but was it because he was of the 
Royal Family that he was not to be re- 
moved? He was of opinion, that if any 
other persons in his situation had been exe 
posed to have so much disclosed against 
them as the Duke of York, they would 
have been no longer Commander in Chief. 
Governments were overturned, and thrones 
shaken by corruption ; and his Hon. Friend 
in .bringing forward these charges, had 
proved himself the real Anti-Jacobin, by 
attempting to root, out corruption, The 
Right Hon. Gentleman had _ exclaimed, 





“* Is it possible to suppose the Duke of 


York could have so committed himself for 
25001?” Here (said the Hon. Gentleman, 
laying his hand on the Minutes of Evidence) 
is the damning proof, if not of corruption, 
at least that he was privy to these corrupt 
practices. It was not for the sake of put- 
ting 2500/. into his own pocket, but for the 
paltry wages of iniquity; and. such must 
be the conclusion to which the House must 
come. ‘They were also asked, would the 
Duke of York, for the sake of 500d, have 
allowed these charges tohave been made 
public? But this proved too much; for if 
his Royal Highness set these letters at de- 
fiance for the sake of 400/. a year, be 
might meet any other danger or ot 
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The Hon. Gentleman then asked, where 
were the conspirators with whom we had 
been scared? Was his Hon. Friend a 
Conspirator? was he a Jacobin? No! the 
follies of Princes were the true food of Ja- 
cobinism. They held their meetings at 
Gloucester-place, and the Duke of York 
was their Chairman. Drive it out of pa- 
laces, and you have nothing to fear from 
Jacobinism in the cottages. The Hon. 
Gentleman then stated, that undue influ- 
ence had been proved to exist to a great 
extent, and the House were called upon 
to mark their sense of it. None but dri- 
vellers would shrink from the duty before 
them, and refuse to vote ejther that the 
conduct of his Royal Highness was cor- 
rupt, or that he had a knowledge of the 
eorrupt practices carrying on, as their 
opinion stood; and it was easy for them 
in agreeing to this resolution to mark dis- 
tinttly what their sentiments really were. 
He should vote for ¢he Address of his Hon. 
Friend (Col. Wardle), or any other that 
tended to accomplish his intentions. 

The Attorney-General commented at 
considerable length upen the contradictions 
in the testimonies of Mr. Dowler, Mrs. 
Clarke, and Mrs. Favery ; and contended 
that the innocence of the Duke was so 
manifest, that he felt himself bound to 
vote for his Kt. Hon. Friend’s Amendment. 





March 10. 

The discussion on the evidence against the 
Duke of York was resumed.—Mr. Bankes 
rose, and after expressing the unwilling- 
ness which he originally felt at the investi- 
= taking place, and at the painful 
eling with which he had attended to it 
jn its progress before the Cominittce, de- 
élared that justice ought to be done; and, 
after the dishonourable transactions deve- 
loped at the Bar, the House must endea- 
vour to do itself honour by-its decision. 
The Hon. Gentleman declared himself 
hostile to the sentiment expressed by the 
Chancellor of the Exehequer; that, be- 
cause certain witnesses were exceptionable 
in some parts Of their testimony, that tes- 
timony should be blotted out altogether. 
This’ was not the ‘rule in any Court of 
Justicé, nor ought it to be entertained by 
that House. He hardly ever saw a person 


‘to whom truth and falsehood were so indif- 


ferent as to Mrs. Clarke; but yet there 
were many material parts of this woman’s 
evidence corroborated by other, and indis- 
putable testimony. As to the evidence of 
Miss Taylor, had she indeed been a con- 
Spirator with Mrs. Clarke, instead of re- 
Membering a sentence, she might have 
remémbered a volume to render her evi- 
dence complete. He thétight the note 
shewn to Major Tonyn no forgery; and, 


“upoii the whote, was’of opinjon, that there 


Was a constant unresorved intercourse and 


communication upon military pubjecs ber 
tween the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke. 
He disapproved of the Letter addressed by 
his Royal Highness to that House; and 
trusted, that though it was customary to 
say that the Address of the House to any 
Speech from the Throne was generally the 
echo of the Speech, he never could sup- 
pose it possible to be said, that the Address 
of that House should be the echo of a Let- 
ter. He ‘should conclude with proposing 
an Amendment upon the Amendment of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bathurst), 
which was in substance as follows :— 

*« Thiat information had been laid before 
the House, with respect to certain abuses 
and corruptions which were alletiged to be 
prevalent im the dispose! and purchase of 
commissions and promotions in his Ma- 
jesty’s Land Forces. That the House had 
accordingly instituted the most diligent 
examination into the grounds of such 
charges; and that they felt the deepest 
concern that the result of that inquiry was 
such as to convince them that such cor- 
ruptions and abuses had prevailed. That 
they had, at the same time, great satis- 
faction in being enabled to declare, that 
there appeared to them to be no ground 
for charging the Commander in Chief with 
personal corruption ; but, while they were 
glad to do this justice to his Royal High- 
ness, and to acknowledge the good conse- 
quences that had resulted to the Army 
from the regulations he had introduced 
and the improvements he had adopted ih 
advancing their discipline and conduct, 
still they felt themselves obliged to express 
their opinion, that such abuses could not 
have prevailed, to the extent they had 
done, without exciting at least the suspi- 
cion of the Commander in Chief ; aud that, 
if such abuses had existed without the 
knowledge of his Royal Highness, that 
House had great reason to doubt whether 
the Chief Command of his Majesty’s Forces 
could with propriety, or ought with pru- 
dence to remain in the hands of the Duke 
of Yerk. That the House had discovered, 
with the deepest concern, that a connexion 
had subsisted, fraught with injurious con- 
‘sequences to the cause of Religion and 
Morals, and of a character the most oppo- 
site in its nature to the bright example of 
morality given, throughout a long reign, 


by his Majesty to his people,” 


Mr. Yorke spoke at considerable length 
in favour of thé amendment proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and de- . 
clared his firm: belief of the existence of 
an. understanding between Mrs, Clarke 
and Mr. Dowler, and that the 1000/. said 
to have” heen’ given to the former for his 
situation in the Commissariat, was a col- 
lusion for the purpose of procuring the 
money frem Mr. Dowler senior. 


Lord ‘Folkéitone declared, that though 
his 
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his opinion went further than the Address 
of his Hon. Frieod (Mr. Bankes), he should, 
from a sense of delicacy to the Sovereign, 
content himself with voting for it. 

Mr. Adam made a powerful and ingeni- 
ous speech; Mr. Barhom spoke a few 
words; and Mr. W. Smith supported Mr. 
Bankes’s Amendment. 


March 13. 

The dehate on the conduct of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York being resumed, 
the Secretary at War observed, that he rose 
to oppose the Address proposed by the 
How Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bankes), 
who had declared that although no charge 
of corruption bad been established against 
the Commander in Chief, yet that the 
House hu been just put in possession of 
facts sufficient to induce them to believe 
that ms Royal Highness musi have enter- 
ta ned a suspicion of the abuses that ex- 
isted ; and consequently that it was their 
duty to agree to a proposition, the ten- 
dency of which was to deprive him of the 
cominand of the army. In delivering his 
sentiments on this subject, he feit lis task 
considerabiy lightened by the conviction 
that a great majority of that House were 
persnaded that no reliance whatever was 
to be placed on the testrmony of Mrs. 
Clarke. If, however, the testimony of 
‘Mrs, Clarke were to be credited, there 
could be no question but that his Royal 
Highness must be immediately condemned. 
The Hon. Secretary then took a view of 
all the cases, froin the minutes; and con- 
cluded with expressing his conviction that 
the House would not consent to a motion 
that would eventually tend to dismiss from 
his high office the i}lustrious individual to 
whom, in his opiniov, the public was so 
deeply indebted. 

Sir F. Burdett rose to perform a duty 
which might well be called @ painful one, 
but which it still behoved him as a Mem- 
ber of that House, and a Judge upon so 
important an occasion, to fulfil. Before 
doing this, hawever, he could not help 
observing that the Chancellor of the Ew- 
chequer, 2 public Officer, and the Attor- 
ney-General, the public accuser, instead 
of being engaged, as it was natural to 
suppose they would have been, upon the 
side of the publick, were arrayed on the 
side of the party accused—were arrayed 
on the side of the party accused not merely 
as Members of the House of Commons, 
domg justice to all, but ag mea shewing 
minds shut to conviction on the side which 
they had espoused. The Hon, Baroact 
then adverted to the threat of infamy which 
had been applied to his Hon. Friend (Col. 
Wardle); and remarked that if the Right 
Hon, Secretary who had made use of it, 
knew not where to place it, it must rest 

upon his own shoulders. He had now to 





[May, 
notice the defence set up by a Right Hon’ 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exche. 
wy which appeared to him so uncandid, 
that, not as a Judge delivering his opinion 
upon a case, but even as an Advocate 
hired to defend a side, it was so unfair, 
that it would have done him little credit, 
In his optnion upon the evidence of Mrs. 
Clarke, he stood alone, and was so blinded 
to one side, that bis sentiments could have 
little weight with the other. He could not 
see the plainest objects in the broadest 
day-light when they militated agaiust his 
cause, but was able to discern the most 
minute specks in the dark when they ap- 
peared to make for him, The aitempts to 
invalidate the evidence of Mrs. Clarke had 
completely failed. A learned Judge (Mr. 
Burton) had also tried to destroy her tes- 
timony; but, after saying that she was 
guilty of 28 contradictions, nothing was 
produced against her but her situation in 
life. The Attorney-General too, te whom, 
from his great opinion of his legal -kuow- 
ledge, he had listened with extreme atten- 
ton, expeciing at every turn some lumi- 
nous point, had followed the same course 
with still less success. He seemed quite 
stunned by the badness of his cause; and 
reminded him of a story told of Counsellor 
Dunning, who, on bemg applied to re- 
commend the parties in a lame action to 
an Advocate, told them to chuse the most 
stupid Counsel in Court; for, said he, if 
you employ an able man, he will get 
puzzled and confounded with the argu- 
ments against you, which he wil! never be 
able to surmount: but if you chuse a stu- 
pid fellow, he will not see these things, 
and go floundering on, saying a great deal, 
which wil! give his speech the appearance 
of a good deal of reasoning on your side. 
Thus the Attorney-General appeared as if 
the weight of the evidence had sunk him 
to the earth. After turning round and 
rovurd, and distorting himself in every 
way, he gave it up, ond like Christian in 
the Pilgrim's Progress, left himself and 
the Duke of York sticking fast in the 
Slough of Despond, from which all the 
Anti-Jacobins in the Kingdom could not 
drag him.—How (he would now ask) had 
the, Duke of York behaved to Mrs. Clarke? 
Aftes living with her in excessive fondness, 
without any cause he could throw her off 
hke an old shoe, with infamy and disgrace. 
What kind of message,was it that he sent 
to her by a person (Tarlor the Morocco 
Ambassador), who, if it bad not been true, 
might have been called to the bar to rebut 
it. Who, that ged a heart, would have 
left the woman that had lived under his 
protection, in debt? Against the testimony 
of such a woman, they had the honour of 
@Prince. His Royal word had also been 
given for an annuity to her, to pay her 
debts, and then he could resist the pay- 
ment, 
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ment, and say there is no bond, no Iegal 
demand for it ;—no, but there was honour 


for it. If there were the same ingredients 
in the honour of a Prince as of any other 
man, if truth and justice were not exiled 
from it, a more worthless pledge never 
was produced, and it should not weigh as 
a feather in the scale. The case of ken- 
net was avother of corruption, where a 
Bankrupt of infamous character was to be 
recommended to a situation under Govern- 
ment, because he was raising a loan for 
the Duke of York. The Right Honourable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
that this was an age the Jeast corrupt of 
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any in the history of ithe country : He had 
seemed to think it a golden age—a Para- 
dise regained. But he hed lost to his 
view that the present system of things led 
to corruption, that the burden of taxes, 
like a two-edged sword, reduced men to 
poverty, and exposed them to be seduced 
by bribery. Under every impression, he 
could have po hesitation im voting for the 
dismissal of the Duke of York from the 
Command of the Army. 

The Master of the Rolls, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, and Mr. H. Smith, expressed them- 
selves in favour of the Chancellor’s amend- 
ment; and Sir S. Romit/y, for Mr. Rankes’s. 





INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE I 


Admirvalty-office, April 15, Letter from 
Capt. Yeo to Sir S. Smith, transmitted 
by the former to the Hon. W. W. Pole. 

H. M. S. Confiance, Cayenne 
Harbour, Jan. 15. 

Sm, My last letter to you, of the 26th 
ult. informed you of the arrival of the 
Portuguese troops at Approaque. _ On the 
4th inst. it was determined by Lieut.-Col, 


_M. Marques and myself, to make a de- 


scent on the East side of the Island of 
Cayenne. Accordingly, ali the troops were 
embarked on-board the small vessels, 
amounting to 550, and 80 seamen and 
marines from the Confiance, and a party of 
marines from the Voador and Infante 
brigs. On the morning of the 6th all 
dropt inte the mouth of the River. In the 
evening I proceeded with 10 canoes, and 
about 250 men, to endeavour to gain pos- 
session of two batteries; the one, Fort 
Diamant, which commands the eutrance 
of the river Mahuree, the other Crand 
Cane, commanding the great road to the 
town of Cayenne, The vessels, with the 
remainder of the troops, I entrusted to 
Capt. Salgado, of the Voador, with orders 
to follow me after dusk, to agchor in the 
mouth of the river Mahuree, and wait un- 
til I gained the before-mentioned batte- 
ries, when, on my making the signal 
agreed on, he was to enter the River, and 
disembark with all possible dispatch. [ 
yeached Point Mahuree at three o’clock 
next morning with five canoes ; the others 
being heavy could not keep up. We then 
landed in a bay half way between the two 
batteries. The surge was so great, that our 
boats soon went to pieces. I ordered Ma- 
jor Joaquim Manuel Pinto, with a detach- 
ment of Portuguese troops, to proceed to 
the left, and take Grand Cane ; while my- 
self, accompanied by Lieutenants Mul- 
caster, Blyth, and Read (of the Royal Ma- 
rinés), Messrs. Savory, William Taylor, 
Forder, and Irwin, proceeded to the right 
with a party of the Confiance’s, to take 
Port Diamant, which was svon in our pos- 
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Session, mounting two twenty-four and 
one brass nine-pounder, and 50 men. I 
am sorry to add, that Lieutenant John 
Read, of the Royal Marines, a meritorious 
young officer, was mortally wounded ; as 
also one seaman and five marines badly. 
The French Captain and Commandant, 
with three soldiers, killed, and four wound- 
ed. ‘The Major had the same success : 
the Fort mounting two brass 9-pounders, 
and 40 men: two of the enemy were 
killed. The entrance of the river being 
in our possession, the signal agreed on 
was made, and by noon ail were disem- 
barked. At the same time I reecived in- 
formation of Gen, Victor Hughes having 
quitted Cayenne, at the head of 1,000 
troops, to dispossess us of our posts, Our 
force being too sinall to be divided; and 
the distance between the two posts being 
great, and only iwelve mfes from Ca- 
yenne, it was determined to dismantle 
Fort Diamant, and collect all our forces 
at Grand Cane. I therefore left my First 
Lieutenant, Mr. Mulcaster, with a party 
of the Coniiance's, to perform that service, 
and then join me. On arriving at Grend 
Cane, I perceived two other batteries 
about a mile up the river, on opposite 
sides, and within half gun-shot of each 
other; the one on th» right bank called 
Treo, on an eminence commanding the 
ercek leadmg to Caycnne ; the other, at 
the opposite side, at the enirance of the 
creek leading to the house and plantation 
of Gen. Victor Hughes, and evidently 
erected for no other purpose than its de- 
fence. At three o’ciock I anchored the 
Lion and Vinganza. cutters abreast of 
them, when a smart action commenced on 
both sides fur an hour; when finding the 
Enemy's metal and position so superwr to 
ours, the cutters having only four-pound- 
ers, and many of our men falling, from 
the incessant shower of grape shot, | de. 
termined to storm them, and therefore di- 
rected Mr. Savoury (the Purser) to accom. 
pany a party of Portuguese to land at Ge- 
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neral Hughes’ battery; at the same time 
proceeding myself, accompanied by Lieut. 
Blyth, ny Gig’s crew, and a party of Por- 
4uguese troops, to that of Treo; and 
though both parties had to land at the 
very muzzies of the guns keeping up a 
contigual fire of grape and musketry, the 
coo! bravery of the men soon carried them, 
and put the enemy to-flight ; each Port 
mounted two brass 9-pounders, and 50 
men. ‘This service was scarcely accom- 
plished before the French troops from 
Cayenne attacked the Colonel at Grand 
Cane. Our force then much dispersed, I 
therefore, without waiting an instant, or- 
dered every body to the -boats, and pro- 
ceeded to the aid of the Colonel, who, with 
his small force, had withstood the Enemy, 
and after a smart action of three hours 
they retreated to Cayenne. At the same 
time, 250 of the Enemy appeared before 
Fort Diamant; but. perceiving Licat. 
Mulcaster prepared to receive them, and 
imagining his force much greater than it 
was, they, on hearing the defeat of their 
General, followed his example. 

{Lieut. Yeo then observes, that a fleld- 
piece and a swivel bad been placed before 
the private house of General .V. Hughes, 
with 100 of his best tropps. To avoid the 
eftusion of blood, two flags of truce were 
dispatched to the. French General, but they 
were both fired on. Finding the Enemy 
had made several fusses in the road, and 
that his troops were in ambush jn the 
wood which flauked it, Licut. Yeo ordered 
his men to advance with pike and bayonet. 
The gun was carried—the house levelled 
with the ground, and the Enemy compelled 
to retreat precipita'cly throug! the wood. 
On the Sth an eminence, called Beaure- 
gard Plain, which commands the several 
roads to and frum Cayeiune, was occupied 
by the English troops ; and on the 10th, 
an Aid-de-Camp of the French General 
returned with an answer to a summons of 
capitulation, requesting an armistice for 24 
hours, to arrange the articles. The capi- 
tulation was signed on the 12'h, and on the 
14th, the allied force took possession of 
the town, the Enemy, amounting to 400, 
laying down their arms, and being imme- 
diately embarked. ‘Two hundred native 
militia, who had been incorporated with 
the regulars, delivered in their arms at the 
game time, and dispersed. Lieut. Yeo 
bestows the highest praise on the condact 
of Capt. Saigado, of the Voador, in the 
post assigned them, 2nd also on Lieute- 
nant J..P. Schultz, aud the whole of the 
Portuguese squadron. To the zeal, gal- 
lentry, and unwearied, exertions of Lieuts. 
Malcaster, Blyth, and Read, he feels him- 
self indebted for a great portion of his suc- 
cess. Lieutenants Blyth and Read were 
both wounded, the latter mortally. Messrs, 
Savory, Thompson, Larque, Taylor, and 


Forder, are mentioned in terms ef high 
commendation ; as are also Messrs. Irwin 
and Silvester, Midshipman and Assistant. 
Surgeon ; and, generally, the whole of the 
crew. To the judicious manceuvres of 
Mr. J. Acott, acting Master, who was ‘left 
in charge of the Confiance, Lieut. Yeo at- 
tributes the failure of the Topaze frigate 
in reinforcing the garrison of Cayenne. 
The Confiance had 24 killed and wounded ; 
the Portuguese | killed and 8 wounded; 
and the French 1 Captain and 15 privates 
killed, and 20 wounded. } 
Letter to Lord Gambier, transmitted by 
Vice-Admiral Young. 

My Lorp, Amethyst, of Ushant, April 42. 

I have yery sincere pleasure in ac. 
quainting you of the capture of Le Nie- 
men, a fine new French frigate, of 44 
guns, 23 of which ave 18-pounders on the 
main deck, and 319 men, copper fastened, 
two days fram Verdun Roads, with six 
months’ provisions and paval stores on 
board, and bound to the Isle of France, 
commanded by Mons. Dupotet, Capjtajpe 
de Frigate, a distinguished Officer, who 
defended his ship with great ability and 
resolution,—At 1! in the forenoon of the 
5th inst. the wind at East, Fmerald North, 
within signal distance, Cordovan bearing 
E. by N. 42 Jeagues, a ship was perceived 
in the S. E. coming down, steering to the 
Westward ; which hauled to the S. S. E. 
on making us out. She was jmunediately 
chaced, but at 20 minutes past 7 we lost 
sight of ber and the Emerald, and had not 
gained on the chace.—After dark, the 
Amethyst’s course was shaped to meet the 
probable ronte of an enemy, which, at half 
past 9, we crossed; but, though within 
balf gun-shot at 11, from which time, till 
one, the bow and the stern chasers were 
exchanging, her extraordinary sajling pre- 
vented our effecting any thing serious, 
From one to past three A. M. on the, 6th, 
the action was severe, after which the 
Enemy’s main and mizen-masts fell, his 
fire became faint, was just silenced, while 
ours continued as liycly as eyer, when the 
Arethusa appeared, and on her firing, he 
immediately made a signal of haying sur- 
rendered, and proved to be the same fri- 


pre recommended to my notice in your 


rdship’s order of the 9th ult. She fell 
on-board us once in the contest ; she had 
47 killed, and 73 wounded. ‘The maja 
and mizen-masts of the ‘methyst fell at 
the close of the action, and she had 8 killed 
and 37 wounded. To render just praise 
to the brave and admirable conduct of 
every Officer and man_ of this ship’s ¢om- 
pany (of whom two Officers and thirty- 
seyen men were absent in prizes, the pri- 
soners from which, 69, were on board), | 
am perfectly unequal. The great exer- 
tions and experience of the First Lieufe- 
nant Mr. William Hill, and Mr, a 
Pair 
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Fair the Master, I am particularly in- 
debted for. Lieutenants Waring and Pry- 
thérch, of the Royal Marines, déserve my 
best thanks.—T'he prize’s foremast fell 
next day, and I left hér in tow of the Are- 
thasa, who afforded us in every instance 
the most prompt assistance, and by Capt. 
Mends’ desite I write. Ih justice to a 
most vigilant Officer; F havé to observe, 
that from the Emerald’s situation, even 
Capt. Maitlavid’s skill would not avail him 
in getting up to the Enemy, and the dark- 
néss arid squaily weuttier in the early part 
of the night précluded all lope of his 
kéeping sight of the Aniethyst. 
M. Seysrour. 

[Admiral Lord Gambier has transnfitted 
to the Hon. W. W. Pole, a Letter fromm 
Capt. Adam, of tis Majesty’s ship Resist- 
ance, giving an account of the destruction 
of a French armed Schooner and a Chasse 
Maree, in the port of Ancliove, near Cape 
Machicaco, on the 8th of March last, by 
the bodts’of thdt ship, undér the direction 
of Lieut. Corbyn; who had previousty car- 
ried a badtthry of four guns, which com- 
mended the tiarbour. } 


Admiirdlty-office, April 22. Letter trans- 
mitted by Six J. B. Warren; bart. at Ha- 
ifax. 


Sir, HY, M. 8. Horatio, Feb. 19. 

I have the houwvat to acquaint you, that, 
in performitig your orders, in the morning 
of fife 10th itist. in lat, 19. 50. N. Idng. 
63, 30, W. standing on tlie larboard tack, 
ship’s head S. dn@ by E. the Driver sloop 
of war uhder thy orders about 15 or 16 
thiles nearly a’tern, at half past ten A. M. 
saw a sail on our lee bow, and shortly af- 
terwards anéther. In the course of an 
iour, we discdveréd the lee one evidently 
to be an Enemy’s frigate, and the other 
doe I took to be an English brig of war 
dodging her.—The Enemty’s frigate, on 
making us owt, bore right up before the 
wind fur a short time, but very soon hauled 
ip again. At three quarters’ past twelve, 
we met upou different tacks, and came to 
elése action, the Horatio wearing under 
the Enemy’s stern to _ upon the same 
tack with her. Inthe early part of the action, 
the country lost the services of the First 
Lieutenant (M. H. Dixon), being badly 
wounded, and, not long after, | am sorry 
to say, that I réceived a severe woand in 
the shoulder by a grape shot, which obliged 
MMe to submit to quit the deck: however, 
the service did not suffer by that event, as 
the succeeding Lieutenant (the Hon. G. 
Dowglas) fought the ship throngh the 
action in a most gallant mander, which 
continued about’one bour and 35 minutes. 
The Enémy having, from the beginning, 
pointed their guns high, we were by this 
time a complete wreck in our masts, sails, 
and rigging. Notwithstanding the sitaa- 





tion the Enemy was thén reduced to, she 
teied to effect ber escape; which I knew 
was impossible, from the state of ber rig- 
ging, and more particularly as at thattime 
tite Superieur (the brig I before mentioned) 
hailed us, and gévé ons information that 
the strange sail, just seen to Leeward, wats 
the Latonad. On the Latons’s coming 
within gem-shot of the Kueimy, and giviirg 
her afew guos, which she retarted, and 
slightly wounded a few of the Latona’s 
men, she nmmediatély brought-to on the 
starboard tack, amd every mast weAt by 
the board. Sire proved to be the French 
frigate La Junon, of 44 gims, and 523 
inev, commanded by Mons. A. Rousseau, 
a Member of the Legion of Hononr; out 
from the Saints only four days, bonnd to 
France. I now detail the loss and damage 
sastained by his Mdjesty’s ship under my 
command :—The Horatio has suffered but 
little in Wer hall, from thé reason already 
given; of the Enéuiy’s aiming particularly 
at our masts and rigging, which they o- 
fected, having nothing clse standing but owr 
lowet masts, mach wounded, aud com- 
pletely dismantled, all to our fureseil, 
and the rggs of our mainsail.—The ner 
ber of officers, seamen, and inarines lost 
on this oecasion to their cowntry and their 
friends, is by no metns considerable, 
when cotnpared with the dreadful loss of 
the Enemy, which I shell hereafter relate. 
The loss on-board the Horatio coiisists df 
Mr. Geo, Gunter, Midshipmen, atid 6 
seamen, Killed; Mr. Andrew Lock, Boat 
swain, and 12 seamen, badly wounded ; 
Lieut. R. Blakeney, of the Royal Ma- 
rines; Mr. R. King, Mastér’s Mate, © 
seamen, and 2 marines, slightly wounded. 
The loys of the Enetiy, as I Nave befory 
Stated, was all her lower thasts; Ker hel 
most wonderfully cut up, making, in con- 
sequence, a great deal of water, until 
the shot-holes were stopped.—The loss in 
killed and wounded amounted to 159. 
The Captain expired soon after the action, 
froin the wounds he received.—The gal- 


‘ lautry and good conduct of the officers and 


ship’s compahy under my comniand, I 
must always remémber with gratitude; 
aud were I to enter into particulars it 
would be endless. —To Captain Ferrie, who 
commands the Urig Superieur (one of Sit 
A. Cochrane’s squadron), I feel much im 
debted, for the very gallant manner he 
beliaved, although I believe he had only 
four small cafronades on-board; ahd to 
Captain Pigot, of the Latona, | shall ever 
feel thankful, for his exertions and acti- 
vity in erecting jury inasts, &+. and put- 
ting the prize in a sea-worthy stete,<[ 
have much pleasure in informing you that 
the Junon appears a very finé ship, only 
three years old, ‘nevér having been at seu 
before she let France, about three months 
ago, G. Seort, 
ORDERS 
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ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 

At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 
26th of April, 1809, Present, the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 
WHEREAS his Majesty, by his Order 

in Council of the 1lith Nov. 1807, was 

pleased, for the reasons assigned therein, 
to order that “ all the ports and places of 

France and her allies, or of any other 

country at war with bis Majesty, and all 

other ports or places in Europe from 
which, although not at war with his Ma- 
jesty, the British flag is excluded, and all 
ports or places iu the colonies belanging to 
his Majesty’s Enemies, should from 
thenceforth be subject to the same re- 
strictions, in point of trade and naviga- 
tion, as if the same were actually block- 
aded in the most strict and rigorous man- 
ner;” and also to prohibit “ all trade in 
articles which are the produce or manu- 
facture of the said countries or colonies ;”’ 
and whereas his Majesty having been ne- 
vertheless desirous not to subject those 
countries which were in alliance or 
amity with his Majesty to any greater in- 
convenience than was absolutely insepa- 
rable from ¢arrying into effect his Ma- 
jesty’s just determination to counteraet 
the desigus of his Enemies, did make cer- 
tain exceptions and modifications ex- 
pressed in the said Order of the 1 ith No- 
vember, and in certain subsequent orders 
of the 25th of November declaratory of 
the aforesaid Order of the 11th of Novem- 
ber, and the 18th December, 1807, and 
the 13th March, 1808:—And whereas, 
in consequence of divers events which 
have taken place since the date of the 
first-meutioned Order, affecting the rela- 
tion between Great Britain and the terri- 
tories of other Powers, it is expedient 
that sundry parts and provisions of the 
said Orders should be altered or revoked : 

—His Majesty is therefore pleased, by 

and with the advice of his Privy Council, 

to revoke and annul the said several Or- 
ders, except as hereinafter expressed ; and 


so much of the said several Orders, ex- 


cept as aforesaid, is hereby revoked ac- 
cordingly. And his Majesty is pleased, 
by and with the Advice of his Privy Coun- 
cil, to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
that all the Ports and Places, as far North 
as the River Ems inclusively, under the 
Government styling itse]f the Kingdom of 
Holland, and ail ihe ports and places under 
the Government of France, together with 
the colonies, plantations, and settlements 
in the possession of those Governments 
respectively, and all ports and places in 
the Northern parts of Italy, to be reckoned 
from the ports of Orbitello and Pesaro in- 
clusively, shall continue and be subject to 
the same restrictions, in point of trade 
and navigation, without any exception, 
as if the same were actually blockaded by 


his. Majesty’s Naval Forces in the most 
strict and rigorous manner; and that 
every vessel trading from and te the said 
countries and colonies, plantations or set- 
tluments, together with all goods and mer- 
chandize on board, shall be condemned as 
Prize to the Captors. And his Majesty is 
further pleased to order, and it is hereby 
ordered, that this Order shall have effect 
from the day of the date thereof, with re- 
spect to any ship, together with its cargo, 
which may be captured subsequent to 
such day on any voyage which is and 
shall be rendered legal by this Order, 
although such voyage at the time of 
the commencement of the same was 
unlawful and prohibited under the said 
former Orders; and such ships, upon 
being brought in, shall be released ac. 
cordingly ; and with respect to all ships, 
together with their cargoes, which may be 
captured in any voyage which was per- 
mitted under the exceptions of the Orders 
above-mentioned, but which is not per- 
mitted according to the provisions of this 
Order, bis Majesty is pleased to order, 
and it is hereby ordered, that euch ships, 
and their cargoes, shall not be liable to 
condemnation, unless they shall have re- 
ceived actual notice of the present Order 
before such capture ; or, in default of such 
notice, until after the expiration of the 
like intervals from the date of this Order, 
as were allowed for constructive notice in 
the Orders of the 25th of November 1807 
and the 15th of May 1808, at the several 
places and latitudes therein specified.— 
And the Right Hon. the Lords Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, his 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, and the Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, and Judges of the Conrts of 
Vice-Admiralty, are to give the necessary 
directions herein, as to them may respec 
tively appertain. Sreruen Cotrrett. 





Admiralty-Office, April 29. Extract of 
a letter from Lord Gambier, dated on- 
board the Caledonia, in Basque Reads, 
April 16, 

It has blown violently from the South- 
ward and Westward since the departure of 
the Imperieuse, which has rendered it im- 
practicable to act in any way with the 
small vessels or boats of the fleet against 
the Enemy.—I have the satisfaction to 
observe this morning, that the Enemy 
have set fire to their frigate (L’Indienne) ; 
and that the ship of the line, which is 
aground at the entrance of the Rivet, 
(supposed to be the Kegulus) there is 
every reason to believe, will be wrecked. 

Another letter from Lord Gambier, 
dated April 15, 

Sin, Be pleased to lay before the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty the in- 

closed 
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closed Letter which I have this day re- 
céivéed from Capt. Mende, of his Majes- 
ty’s ship Arethusa, detailing particulars 
of the destruction of three different batte- 
ries (one of twenty heavy guns) at Lequito 
and other places on the North coast of 
Spain, by boats from that ship; and of 
their active annoyance of the Enemy in 
attempting to send supplies to their army 
along that coast. Gambier. 
Arethusa, off Bilboa, March 20. 

Sir, I have the pleasure of acquainting 
you, for the Conimander in Chief's infor- 
mation, that on the 15th inst. at day- 
break in the morning, a party of seamen 
and marines belonging to this ship was 
landed under the command of the First 
Lieutenant, Mr. H, Pearson, and Lieut. 
Scott, of the Marines, and destroyed up- 
wards of 20 heavy guns meunted on the 
batteries at Lequito, defended by a de- 
tachment of French soldiers, a serjeant, 
and 20 of whom were made prisoners, 
who, on our people forcing the guard- 
house in the principal battery, threw 
down their arms, and begged for quarter ; 
the rest of their comrades effected their 
eseape by running for it.—This little affair 
was conducted by Lieut. Pearson with 
that boldness and promptitude which ge- 
nerally commands success, to which I at- 
tribute our having only three men wounded, 
notwithstanding a quick fire of musketry 
for some time from the battery and guard- 
houses as our people advanced. A small 
chaloupe, laden with brandy, was found 
in the harbour and brought away.—The 
following day, having received information 
of two chasse-marees being up River An- 
daro, laden with brandy for the French 
army in Spain, in the evening the same 
party was again landed, who found them 
aground, about four miles up, with their 
cargoes on-board, which were destroyed ; 
but the vessels appearing to be Spanish 
property, and forcibly seized on to carry 
those supplies, were restored to their own- 
ers, On the 20th, Lieut. E. Stecle, with 
a party, destroyed the guns at Baignio, 
and captured a small vessel laden with 
Merino wool, which had run in there for 
security, from St. Andero bound to Bay- 
onne; whilst Lieut. Fennel, of the Ma- 
rines, accompanied by Mr. Elliott, the 
Purser, and a boat’s crew, ascended the 
mountain, and destroyed the signal posts. — 
The same evening, Lieut. Pearson, with 
the officers and men who were with him at 
Lequito, took possession of the batteries 
at the town of Paisance without oppasition, 
and destroyed the guns ; the small parties 
of the Enemy stationed at these places 
retiring as our people approached, 

Iam, &e. R. Menps. 

C. Adams, Esq. Capt. of 

H. M. 8. Resistance. 

Gent. Mac, May, 1809. 


10 


Letter from Hon. George Elliot to Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew, bart. Commander in Chief 
in the East Indies. 


Modeste, off Sandshead, Oct. 9. 

Sin, I have great satisfaction in ac- 
quainting your Excellency of his Majes- 
ty’s ship Modeste, under my command, 
having last night captured La Jena, French 
national corvette, pierced fur 24 guns, but 
only 18 on-board, and complement 150 
men, commanded by Mons..Morice, Lieut. 
de Vaisseau, after a chase of nine hours, 
and a rupning action of nearly one hour 
(from it being but a light breeze, which 
enabled her to keep her distance with her 
sweeps), when she struck, a complete 
wreck in ber, sails and rigging; she had 
cut away her boats and booms, and thrown 
three guns over-board in the chase. We 
received no damage to signify, but the loss 
of Mr. Wm. Donovan (the Master) a very 
valuable and gallant Officer, unfortunately 
killed, and one seaman wounded. La Jena 
has not received any material damage in 
her hull; she sails well, and appears a 
very fit vessel for his Majesty’s service. 
She had been four months from the Isle of 
France, and taken the Jennet, of Madras, 
and the Swallow, of Penang ; tlie first she 
sunk, the latter was in sight during the 
chase, but sailing very well, got out of 
sight to leeward before La Jena was taken, 
and we have not been fortunate enough to 
sce her since. 

Iam, &c, Gronce Extior. 

Admiralty-office, May 4. This Gazette 
contains a letter from Capt. Brisbane, of 
fi. M. Ship Belle Poule, transmitted by 
Lord Collingwood, dated off Corfu, Feb. 
16, giving an account ef his having cap- 
tured the French Frigate Le Var, in the 
Gulph of Valona, The Le Var was pierced 
for 32 guns, had 22 nine-pounders, and 
four 24 pound carronades, with a comple- 
ment of 200 men.—A letter from Capt. 
Hoste of the Amphion, dated atsea, Feb, 10, 
announces that the boats of the Amphion 
and Redwing attacked an armed brig and 
a trabuecolo, moored under strong forts 
in the Island of Melida, with 400 French 
troops on-board, who, on their approach, 
landed; the boats crews however brougtit 
off three guns, ahd destroyed two public 
stores. The brig struck soon after, 

A letter from Capt. Maxwell, of the 
Royalist, states his having captured La 
Princesse French privateer, of 16 guns, 
vend 50 men. 

A letter also from Rear-Admiral Sir R. 
Strachan gives an account of the capture 
of a Danis: privatecr, of five guns, and a 
galliot, ladew with deals, by the boats of 
the Pinewer and Busilisk, in the river 
Ems. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


‘GERMANY. 

Svate Papers. . 
DECLARATION Or War, BY Francis I. 
EMPEROR Or AUSTRIA. 

“ Francis I. by the Grace of God, Em- 
peror of Austria, &e. 

« Prope or Ausrria!—* I leave my 
Capital, to join the brave defenders of the 
country, assembled on the frontiers for 
the protection of the State, For these 
three years past I have made the utmost 
exertions to procure you, my beloved 
subjects, the blessings of a permanent 
peace. No sacrifice, any way consistent 
with your welfare and with the independ- 
ence of the State, however painful, have 
I spared, to secure your tranquillity and 
welfare by a friendly understanding with 
the Empcror of the French. 


« But all my endeavours proved fruit- - 


less. ‘The Austrian monarchy was also 
to submit to the boundless ambition of 
the Emperor Napoleon; and in the same 
manner he strives to subdue Spain, in- 
sults the sacred Head of the Church, ap- 
propriates to himself the provinces of 
Jtaly, and parcels out the German domi- 
nions, Austria was to do homage to the 
Great Empire, the formation of which he 
has loudly announced. 

“J have adopted all necessary mea- 
sfires to assert the independence of the 
State. Not only have ye answered my 
eall, but your love for your native coun- 
try has proiwnpted you to anticipate it. 
Accept my cordial thanks; they will be 
repeated by my posterity and yours. Self- 
defence, not invasion, was our aim. But 
the Conqueror will not allow the Sovereign 
of his people, strong in their mutual 
confidence, to possess sufficient means 
to oppore his ambitious views. He de- 
clared himself hostile to Austria, unless 
she should relinquish her measures of 
defence, and prostrate herself disarmed 
at his feet.—The disgraceful proposal was 
rejected; and now his hosts are advancing 
against us, arrayed for battle. 

“ 1 confide in God—in the valour of 
my Armies, in the heroic conduct of my 
Brother, who leads them on-to glory, in 
you, my beloved people. Our exertions 
for this war are great; but such they 
must be, in order to attain more securely 
the important end of self-preservation. 

© What you have hitherto done is the 
most unquestionable pledge of the pow- 
erful assistance which I am to receive 
from you. ‘They who bear no arms will 
also share in the protection of their 
country. Unanimity, order, obedience, 
activity, and confidence, constitute the 
real strength of a Nation. You have 
evinced them, and to this alone it is ow- 
jug, that we start with a faires prospect 
ef success than we ever did. Fortunete 


events will not unnerve your encrgy, nor 
disastrous occurrences, should any hap- 
pen, shake your firm résolve. Perseve- 
ring valour overcomes all dangers, en- 
hances every advantage, and supplies all 


‘Tesses. Our cause is just; Providence 


does not forsake those who do not for- 
sake themselves. 

“*] depend on your love, your tried 
fidelity to your Prince and Country. 
Depend ye on the paternal solicitude of 
your Monarch, who finds all iis happi- 
ness in yours. Peancis, 

“ Vienna, April 9, 1809.” 
THEADDR=SS OF THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES 
TO THE GERMAN N/ TION. 

“« His Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
is forced to take up arms, because the 
French Emperor will not tolerate the 
existence of a state which does not ac- 
knowledge his supremacy of power, nor 
stoop to become subservient to his views 
of conquest; because he requires that 
Austria shall renounce her independence, 
unbend her energies, and surrender at 
the Conqueror’s discretion; because the 
armies of the Emperor of France, and of 
his dependent allies, advance against 
Austria with hostile views. The forces 
of Austria have risen for self-defence and 
self-preservation at the nod of their Mon- 
arch; I am leading them on against the 
Enemy, to prevent the certain attack 
he prepared against us. 

“We pass the frontiers, not as con- 
querors, not as enemies of Germany; 
not to destroy German institutions, laws, 
customs, ard manners, and impose fo- 
reign ones; not to appropriate to our- 
selves the property of Germany, or+to 
sacrifice her children in distant wars, 
carried on to destroy and subjugate fo- 
reign nations. No; we fight to assert 
the independence of the Austrian Mo- 
narchy, and to restore to Germany the 
independence and national honours which 
are due to her, 

“ The same pretensions which now 
threaten us have already proved fatal to 
Germany. Our assistance is her last 
effort to be saved. Our cause is that of 
Germany. United with Austria, Ger- 
many was independent and happy; it is 
only through the assistance of Austria 
that Germany can receive happiness and 
independence. 

“*Germans ! Consider your destruction. 
Accept the aid we offer, and co-operate 
with us for your salvation. We demand 
from you no exertions, but such as the 
war for our common cause requires.— 
Your property and your domestic peace 
are secured by the discipline of our troops. 
The Austrian armies will not oppress, 
nor rob you; they respect you as bre- 
thren, chosen to fight jointly with us, 
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for your cause and for ours. Be worthy 
of our respect;*such Gérmans only as 
forget themselves are our enemies. 

“ Depend on my word, which I have 
more than once pledged, and redeemed, 
to save you! Depend on the word of my 
Emperor and Brother, which has never 
been violated. 

“ Cnaries, Generalissimo.” 

Tur Ausrrian War Maniresto has 
reached this country; but is much too 
long for insertion. It oceupies 24 sheets, 
and details the aggressions of the French 
from the Treaty of Presburgh (the con- 
ditions of which were not fulfilled by the 
Enemy, while scrupulously carried into 
execution by the Austrians) up to the 
commencement of hostilities. 

Tue Justiricarory CorrrsponDEeNce 
between the Emperors Naronron and 
Francis, and their Miyisters, Cham- 

agny and Von Metternich, on the other 
ban has been laid before the Leyisla- 
tive Senate, by order of Buonaparte. In 
this, the necessity of war is attempted 
to be demonstrated, from the incfteased 
preperations of Austria, and her subser- 
viency to England. 

The following is a Copy of the Circular 
Note of the Aulic Council, announcing 
the restoration of former connections 
with England: 

fcrrcuLar.] 

“ By a supreme Aulic Decree of the 
20th inst. this Government was informed 
that his Majesty suppressed the shutting 
of the ports in the Littorale, as hostili- 
ties have commenced with France; and 
it has been pleased to order the restura- 
tion of the former connections with Eng- 
Jand, which is hereby generally notified. 

“ Perpinanp Count Von bissinGrr,” 

“ Vienna, April 21, 1809.” 





Our intelligence of this mouth is very 
afflictive, making every allowance for 
exaggeration on the part of the Enemy. 

It appears, that the Austrians com- 
menced the war under the most promis- 
ing cireumstances—the Duke of Dantzic 
was compelled to abandon his positions 
along the Iser, on the approach of the 
Archduke Charles; and, aiter some smart 
affairs of posts, to resign Manich and all 
the country to the Lech:—at the same 
time, Count’ Bellegarde -advanced from 
Egra with the Bohemian army, and, 
driving the French General Friand before 
him, occupied Bareuth, Nurenburgh, &c. 
while 20,000 Austrians made a successful 
itruption into the Tyrol from Saltzburgh ; 
and having taken or dispersed a Bavarian 
corps stationed at Kufstein, were joined 
by a vast number of the Tyrolians; the 
country having risen in mass tg support 

m, 
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We now proceed to abstract from the 
Dutch Papers an account of the Derrat 
OF THE AUSTRIANS BY THE FRENCH! NEAR 
Rarisson. Three Frencu Beicnrins 
detail the circumstances of that defeat, 
aud other oceurrences relative to the 
operations of the French and Austrian 
armies, 

By these Bulletins it appears, that the 
two first battles fought were at Taun aud 
Abeusberg, on the 19th and 20th, with 
an army of 60,000 men, commanded by 
the Archduke Louis and General Hiller, 
who had passed the lon and the Iser, and 
advanced to the Southern bank of the 
Danube, to draw the French forces to 
that side of the river; while the Arch- 
duke Charles, with the main army of 
110,000 men, descended rapidly frum the 
mountains of Bohemia to the Northern 
Bank of the Danube. The Archduke 
Lewis and General Hiller were defeated, 
and driven back to Landshut, on the 
Iser, in the centre of Bavaria, whence 
they retreated towards Vienna. Buona- 
parte commanded in person against the 
Archduke Charles, whom he attacked at 
Kehmuhl, near Ratisbon, on the 22d, at 

two in the afternoon, The battle was 
furious and bloody, and Jasted till night 
closed on the scene of slaughter; when 
the Archduke fell back to Ratisbon, and 
thence retreated in good order, under 
pursuit of the left of the French, to the 
Bohemian mountains. The Archduke 
Charles, én his approach to the conflict, 
had previously obtained a fecble victory 
(so termed by the Enemy), and obliged 
1000 men to surrender at the Bridge of 
Ratisbon. ‘“ This event (observes the 
Bulletin) made an impression upon the 
Emperor; and he swore that in 24 hours 
Austrian blood should fiow in Ratisbon, 
to resesit the insult which had been of- 
fered to his arms.”—The battle of Ech- 
muh! followed; and Ratisbon was set on 
fire by the French on their entry into 
that city, 

To the Seconp BuLLetin is annexed a 
Proclamation cf Buonaparte to his troops ; 
in which he says he has taken 100 pieces 
of cannon and 50,000 prisoners, and pro- 
inises before a mouth is elapsed to be at 
V una. 

In all these battles the French estimate 
their Joss to be 1200 killed and 4000 
wounded. Generals Cervone and Hervo 
were killed—Generals St. Sulpice and 
Schramin wounded, 

A Tuirp BuLetin of the French army, 
dated from Burghausen, the 30th uit. 
describes some farther movemeuts of the 
different divisions of the Enemy’s arniy ; 
but nothing of importance had tekhen 
place since the date of the former ac- 
counts. On the “eth, the Duke of 
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Dantzic reached Altenmark ; on the 29th, 
the Bavarian General Wrede entered 
Salzburgh: and on the 30th, the bridge 
which was destroyed by the Austrians 
having been repaired, the whole of the 
French army crossed the Inn, There does 
not appear to have been any more fighi- 
ing; and the utmost that the Enemy c:n 
boast of is, haying taken a few prisoners 
in different directions. Of the situation of 
the Archduke Charles, or of the principal 

Austrian force, no menticn is made.— 
The Bulletin contains some splenetie ob- 
servations on the conduct of the Empe- 
ror of Austria and his army; and con- 
cludes with some assertions relative to 
the situation of affairs in the Tyrol, which 
we have reason to helieve are utterly un- 
founded. 

The Fourtn Bu..etin contains no 
important military operation. It is 
dated Head-quarters, Brannau, the Ist 
ihst. and merely notices the surrender of 
1000 Austrians between Altham and 
Reid; to which latter place the head- 
quarters were to be removed the same day. 

The Fietu BuLLETIN gives an account, 
in the usual style of French declamation, 
af an affair at Ehersberg, on the 3d in- 
stant, in which 35,000 Austrians are said 
to have been defeated by 7000 Frenchmen. 

Yn this affair the Austrians are stated to 
have lost 12,000 men, including 7500 
prisoners. : 

The Sixtu BuLLETIN recounts nothing 
but some desultory circumstances con- 
nected with the war, and therefore un- 
worthy of farther notice, 

“We must, however, adyert to an im- 
portant battle fought previous to the 
aboye, but subsequent to that of Ech- 
youhl—It now appears, that an action 
between the Austrians and the French, 
in which the latter had the advantage, 
was fought on the 24th and 25th at Neu- 
markt. The French would give us to 
understand that the Bavarians only were 
engaged in this affair; but it is known 
through other channels, that the French 
corps of Boudet and Molitor were en- 
gaged on the occasion; and the loss of 
the Enemy, according to private accounts, 
is estimated at 16,000 prisoners, and a 
great nuinber killed and wounded. 

The capture of Warsaw by the Austrian 
army of Gallicia is confirmed; but the 
Dutch papers are silent as to the events 
which preceded its fall, and the German 
accounts do not satjsfactorily supply the 
deficiency. It is stated, that a Polish 
regiment laid down their arms at Tarczyn, 
and that the garrison ofWarsaw on its 
retreat to Kalish, had been pursued fortwo 
days, and that many prisoners were taken, 

An occurrence has taken place which 
promises to cut out some work for Buo- 
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naparte in the North of Germany. The 
Prussian Col. Schill, it is said, is at the 
head of a force, consisting of Hessian, 
Prussian, and Hanoverian adherents, ex- 
ceeding 40,000 men. The $th Dutch re- 
giment, chiefly consisting of Prussians 
which had recently marched from Ham- 
burgh to Cassel, had gone over to Schill, 
with most of their officers. In New Hal- 
desleben, two leagues from Magdeburgh, 
Schill seized the royal chests on the 7th, 
and had excited the* greatest alarm in 
the neizhbourhoood. 

On the 28th ult. the people of Han- 
over surrounded and disarmed 3000 
Dutch troops which were on their way 
to Hesse. 

TheKing of Westphalia is much alarmed 
at this insurrection. He has declared 
Schill an outlaw, and has offered 10,000 
frances for his apprehension —The sixth 
French Bulletin speaks of Schill as a 
robber and deserter, connected with 4 
party wishing to send fire and blood 
through Germany, 

Co}, Schill appears to gain foree, and 
his bold enterprize continues to give the 
greatest alarm to the Enemy in the North 
of Germany. He has taken Bremen; and 
his band, rapidly increasing to an army, 
is spreading itself through Brunswick and 
Hanover, the inhabitants of which are 
to a man in his favour. We continue to 
hope that the exertions of this enter- 
prising officer will ere long prove an im- 
portant diversion in favour of the Aus- 
trian cause, 

AusTriAN BULLETINS. 

A series of 14 Official Bulletins, de- 
tailing the operations of the war from 
the commencement of hostilities up to 
the 27th ult. have been received. They 
are not however sufficiently explicit to af- 
ford any useful information to the reader, 
after the details ia the French Bulletins, 
The disastrous turn to the battle of Ra- 
tisbon on the 23d is attributed to the 
retreat of the Archduke Lewis with the 
5th corps; which, by breaking the line, 
enabled the eneiny to attack at all points, 
Gen, Hillier, to whom the command of 
the 5th and 6th corps has since been as- 
signed, is reported to haye had some tri- 
vial affairs with the enemy, 

Respecti:.g the insurrection in the Ty- 
rol in favour of Austria, we annex an of- 
ficial report published by the Emperor 
Francis*while at Scarding on the Ith 
ult. from Col, Taxis, who had been sent 
into ‘the Tyrol with a small Austrian 
corps to assist the operations of the ims 
habitants, 


** Sire, Inspruch, April V5, 


“JT feel it a duty incumbent upon me 
to make known to your Imperial Ma- 
jesty the testimonics of bravery and fide; 
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lity which former subjects of your Ma- 
jesty have displayed, in proof of their 
attachment to your august house. The 
brave Tyrolians, driven to despair by the 
extinction of their constitution, which 
had been preserved entire and inviolate 
under the dominion of your Majesty and 
that of your august ancestor, took up 
arms on the 10th inst. attacked the Ba- 
yarian troops at Stergingen, at Inspruck, 
at Hall, and at the Convent of St, Charles; 
and after having killed or wounded more 
than 500 of the Enemy, compelled thei 
to surrender and capitulate. On the 
12th a hody of 300 men, composed of 
French and Bavarian troops, presented 
themselves before Wildan, near Inspruck, 
sustained a similar defeat to that of the 
former; and a reinforcement of French 
troops which came up on the 13th did not 
meet with a better fate. 

“ As prisoners are continually coming 
in, 1 am not as yet enabled to ascertain 
the number of them with precision; but 
there have already been brought in, and 
sent on their way to Saltzhurgh, the 
French General Bisson, several Officers 
of the Staff, from 3000 to 4000 men of 
different descriptions, artillery, cavalry, 
light infantry, &c, and likewise the Ba- 
varian General Kunkel, Col. Ditfort, two 
Lieut.-Colonels, two Majors, about 20 

» and above 12,000 Bavarian 
troops, A considerable number of pri- 
soners are brought in every other mo- 
ment, who had been dispersed in the dif- 
ferent attacks.” 

The report then continues to speak 
in the highest terms of the bravery dis- 
played by the Tyrolese in a variety of 
desultory engagements; in all of which 
the Enemy were routed, and their 
camnon, baggage, &c. seized by the 
victors. On the 9th, Lieut.-zen. Jel 
lachich advanced towards thé ‘Tyro’, 
across the mountains of the Saltzburgh 
territory, with a small detachment ; but 
though a double march was made every 
day, he arrived only in time to admire 
the victory of the brave Tyralians, who, 
armed with every sort of weapon they 
could lay hold of, were pressing forwards 
towards Inspruck, to encounter a fresh 
column of the Enemy which were said to 
be. approaching. The march of the Aus- 
trian detachment resembled a triumph ; 
they were every where greeted by the 
acclamations of the people, and the sound 
of bells mingled with discharges of artil- 
lery.and musketry. Au innkeeper at Hall 
organized the insurrection of the country, 
and directed three attacks, in which the 
Tyrolians lost only 26 men. ‘Twenty 


thousand florins of the public money 
were sized at Imbst. The Bayarian 
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authorities have been replaced by a pro- 
visional police. 

Private letters from the French head 
quarters of the 6th int. announces, that 
on that day an Austrian Officer of the . 
Staff had arrived with a messenger bearing 
a letter, written by the Emperor Francis 
to the Emperor Napoleon ; in which the 
Emperor of Austria implored an armis- 
tice and peace of his Majesty in the most 
huuble expressions, The short time oa 
the stay of the Parlementaires in the 
head,quarters of his Majesty induced an 
opinion that the answer was unfavour- 
able; the more sy, as the army continues 
advancing. 

Re£-ENTRY OF TH” FRENCH INTO VIENNA 

The above is confirmed by the ful- 
lowing letters. The Jéoxiteur of the 19th 
states as follows: 

Yesterday evening Col. Guehenen, Aide- 
de-Camp to the Duke of Montebello, ar- 
rived at the Arch-Chancellor’s Palace, 
with dispatches from the Emperor, con- 
taining aceounts that the Frencu Aruy 
ENTERED VIENNA on the 12th; when the 
following proclamation was issued : 

** Sokdiers—A month ago the enemy | 
passed the Inn. On the same day, and 
at the same hour, we have entered Vienna. 
Their militia, their general insurrection, 
their bylwarks, which have been raised 
by the power of the Princes of the House 
of Lorraine, have not been able to with- 
stand your presence. The Princes of that 
House have abandoned their capital; not 
as warriors of honour, but as egotists who 
are pursued by their self-reproaches. 
Fiying from Vienna, their adicu to the 
inhabitants has been fire and murder. 
Like Medea, they have. destroyed their 
own chilcren, The people of Vienna 
shall be the object of your regard, I take 
the inhabitants of this town under my 
particular protection; but any disturb- 
ances or irregularities L shall exemplariiy 
punish, Soldiers, behave well to the 
people of the country. Let us take no 
pride in our successes; let us only re- 
gard them as a proof of Divine Justice, 
which punishes ingratitude and the want 
of faith. Naro.ron.” 

We cannot doubt the capture of Vienna 
by the French; buat the report of the 
Emperor of Austria having sued for peace 
we cannot believe. His armies are un- 
broken, numerous, and formidable; the 
Archduke Charles accepted the chief 
command under the express stipulation 
that no peace shou!d be made without his 
consent; and he has declared that nothing 
but the annihilation ef the Austrian ar- 
mies, and the impossibility of opposing 
any further resistance, should make bim 
comsent te that last of degradations ands 
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miseries, submission to the will of Buo- 
naparte. It is indeed added, that the 
pretended overture is supposed to have 
been rejected, and that the Emperor in 
eosequence went to the head-quarters 
of the Archduke Charles, who was pro- 
ceeding from Bohemia to the Austrian 
frontier. 

Private letters from Holland state, that 
Buonaparte has signified to the Emperor 
Francis, that he must now be content 
with reigning in Hungary only; that he 
nvust for ever resign all his other states; 
and that Joseph Napoleon, whom he had 
refused to acknowledge as King of Spain, 
should be placed on the Throne of Austria. 

According to letters from Augsburg, 
Napoleon has given the Duchy of Salts- 
burgh tothe Hereditary Prince of Ba- 
varia. 

FRANCE, 

Admiral Allemond, who commanded 
the Enemy’s squadron in Basque Roads 
has transmittel to the French Mini:- 
ter of Marine an account of the late 
gallant and successful attempt made 
to burn his ships at their anchorage. 
This account does not differ materi- 
ally from Lord Gambier’s statement, 
It states the Enzlish foree employed 
on this service to have consisted of 33 
fire-ships, 3 iniernal machines, 3 threc* 
masted vessels, with 2 chips of the 
line, besides frigates; and acknowledges, 
that 3 sail of the line and i ship armed 
en flute (including the Regulus and Ocean) 
were destroyed. The Moniteur, in which 
the account appears, contains a viclent 
declamation againt the use of fire-ships. 

Tothe surprise of many, Buonaparte 
has revived the system of religious secu- 
lization in France. By a decreg of the 29th 
of March, two nunueries were established ; 
one at Ecouen, to receive 300 young la. 
dies; the other, containing an equal 
number, at Denis. They are to consist 
of daughters, sisters, nieces, or cousins- 
german, of members of the Legion of 
Honour. The only males who are to have 
access to them are the Princes of the im- 
perial blood, and the Grand Dignitaries 
of the Empire. 

HOLLAND. 

The King and Queen of Holland ar- 
rived at Strasburg on the 24th ult. In 
the principal towns through which they 
passed on their route, they were recewed 
with great external demonstrations of 
respect. 

King Louis is about to introduce an 
hereditary nobility into Holland. 

The Dutch public debt, including the 
loan for the present year, amounts to 
twelve bundred millions of florins, bearing 
an annual interest of thirty-three millions 
of florins, 
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ITALY. 

Capo D'Istria, a sea-port near Trieste, 
in the Gulf of Venice, has been taken, 
in conjunction with a British force. 

The Austrians pubushed a bulletin of 
the first successes of the Archduke John 
in Italy, A battle took place on the 10th 
and lith ult. at Sacile, on the Piave. 
The Enemy commanded by the Vice-King 
of Italy, were completely defeated, with 
the loss of 6000 prisoners, and a still 
ereater number in killed and wounded, be- 
sides sixteen'pieces of cannon aud three 
eagles. Among the prisoners taken are 
Gens. Paze and Bressan. The Paris and 
Milan papers attempt to give a different 
colouring to the result of this affair; but 
the Austrian accounts bear so many fea- 
tures of truth, that credence cannot be 
denied them, in preference to the ob. 
viously uncandid statements of the Ene- 
my. Later accounts, however, show, 
that the Austrians are on the retreat ig 
Italy since the defeats in Germany, 

Joachim, King of Naples, passed 
through Apestra, opposite to Venice, ou 
the 15th ult. with a suite in five coaches 
going to the I'veneh army. 

PORTUGAL. 

It is with pride and satisfaction we an- 
nounce another victory gained by the 
British Army in Portugal, under the gal- 
lant Sir Arthur Wellesley. The imme- 
diate fruits of the victory will be seen in 
the Extraordinary Gazette, which we 
shall give in our next. We have lost 
some officers, and many men, and Gen. 
Paget bas lost an arm. But this vietory 
is rendered more important from what 
we hope must be its consequences——that 
Soult and his army will shortly, but re- 
huctantly, visir ENGLAND. 

In addition to the intelligence con- 
tained in the Gazette, we learn, that on 
the night after the last action, some of 
our parties were sent forward to harass 
the enemy, and to ascertain the direction 
they were taking. The French were re- 
treating in great confusion, and were 
destroying every thing that could impede 
their flight. During the course of-the 
night they blew up several ammunition 
waggons and tumbrils, and spiked and 
buried several pieces of cannon. Gen. 
Beresford has taken the road to Chaves, 
and Gen. Wellesley that to Braga; $s 
that the Enemy will be constantly ha- 
rassed in his retreat; indeed, there is 
every reason to hope that the whole army 
will be captured or destroyed before it 
reaches the frontiers of Portugal. 

Soult on entering Oporto gave up the 
city to his troops to plunder for three 
days; vast numbers of the inhabitants 
were ‘violated and murdered during thet 
period with impunity; the soldiers only 
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being restricted from murdering children 
under 10 years ofage: Government, we un- 
derstand, are possessed of numerous facts 
on this head; and we hope they will be 
given to the world in an authentic 
shape. 

™ SPAIN. 

The accounts from Spain are very fa- 
vourable. So late as the 9th of May 
Victor’s army had not attempted to ad- 
vance, and was diminishing daily, by 
sickness and other causes. Cuesta’s, on 
the contrary, was rapidly augmenting. 

Gen. Reding is dead; and Blake is ap- 
pointed his successor in command of the 
forces in Catalonia, Arragon, Valencia, 
and Marcia. 

The French have evacuated Tuy. 

The Marquis De Astorga is appointed 
President of the Supreme Junta, in the 
room of the late Conde Florida Blanca. 

An article dated Zafro, April 14, says, 
the Spanish General Echavari is in Fuente 
de Cantos; that the head quarters are at 
Monastero, and that the advauced posts 
extended to Los Santos, La Fuente, Re- 
vera, &c. The Enemy's head-quarters 
are at Merida. 

Murcia and Valencia, after having gar- 
risoned every strong place, have 20,000 
disposable troops, armed and regimented, 
It is said, that Leon has risen en masse 
against the French. If this be true, there 
is no retreat for Soult in that direction, 
should he succeed in crossing the Portu- 
guese frontier. 

Satelo has written two letters to the 
Janta, in the name of Joseph Buonaparte, 
conveying the most flattering promises, 
and engaging, not merely to secure to the 
Members of the Patriotic Government 
their present property, but greatly to in- 
erease it. Marshal Victor has written to 
Gen, Cuesta to the same effeet, and en- 
treating him, for the sake of humanity, 
not to compe! his master to the further 
effusion of blood. Scbastiani has likewise 
addressed letters to Jovellanos, to Saave- 
dra, to the Juntas of Cordova and Jena, 
intended to shake their loyalty, and their 
confidence in their means of resistance — 
This correspondence, which shews the 
weakness and the fears of the Enemy, to- 
gether with some letters addressed by 
O'Farrell to Gen. Caro and others in Va- 
lencia, has been published by the Pa- 
triots with the best effect. 

The Gallician patriots have sent a de- 
putation to the Supreme Central Junta 
toinform them, that they have retaken 
the town of Vigo with a number of pri- 
soners, and a large quantity of warlike 
Stores and manéy. 

The Marquis de la Romana reports, 
that he bas taken Villafranca by assault, 
and that the best regiment in the Freuch 


service surrendered to him as prisoners 
of war. (Gov. Gazette Extraordinary.) 

Letters (says a Spanish paper) have 
been received from Mexico, which state, 
that the noted Gen. Savary, who so many 
times deceived our beloved King Ferdi- 
nand, in order to decoy him to Bayoune, 
having been sent to Mexico, which he 
entered by the province of Texa, and re- 
cognized by a soldier, was arrested, and 
is now a prisoner in Mexico. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia is stated to have declared war 
against Austria, ami to have obtained a 
victory in Gallicia; but this latter state- 
ment is doubted. 

Petersburg, April{ 15. The nuptials 
between Prince George of Oldenberg and 
the Grand Duchess Catherine were ce- 
lebrated this day with great festivity. 

ASIA. 

The treaty of Peace between Great 
Britain and Turkey, stipulates for the 
restitution of ali English property, ship- 
ping, &c. sequestered on the commence- 
ment of hostilities. 

There is a report that Mustapha Bai- 
ractar is still alive, and on the eve of 
executing great projects, 

The substance of the Treaty between 
Persia and France has been published. 
It was signed in January 1803, and con- 
firms the cession of the Island Bareck 
to the latter, for the establishment of a 
factory. The French, on their part, en- 
gage for the evacuation of Georgia, and 
other Persian provinces occupied by the 
Russians! 

Cons!antinople, March 20. The Janis- 
caries have sent 2 second deputation to 
the Grand Seignior, desiring that Jussuff 
Pacha should be removed from the office 
of Vizier, as being friendly.to the Sey- 
mens. The Seignior persists in his ap- 
pointment, and fresh troubles are ex- 
pected. 

WEST INDIES. 

Since the fall of Martinique, upwards 
of twenty French vessels have been cap- 
tured off that Island, many of which en- 
tered the harbour, not knowing it to be 
in our possessiog. 

Country News, 

May 5. This night a great part of the 
cliff-land in the Isle of Si<ppy, about 500 
feet in length and 150 feet in breadth, 
gave way and sunk into a valley, carry- 
ing with it part of the dwelling-house, 
cow-house, and other out-houses adjoin- 
ing, called Bugsby-hole. 

May 15. This afternoon, during a vio- 





lent storm of thunder and lightning, a 
large fire-ball fell in a South-East wardly- 
direction upen the premises of Mr. Parker 
West, Paul-street, Stamford; and, after 
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ending 2 poplar-tree from top to bot-, “ficer, appointed in preference, he should 


tom, passed in an oblique direction 
through the wall of a neighbouring out- 
building, and made its way out at the 
door into a small yard, where, having 
spent its force, it vanished in sulphureous 
smoke. Two persons were knocked 
down by the concussion of air, and a 
third was electrified—Myr. Everard, of 
Barnhill, also had a large shed thrown 
down by the shock of one of the tremen- 
dous claps of thunder, which were louder 
than any recollected gver to have been 
heard.—Two sheep, belonging to Mr. Ni- 
cholls of Thurthy, were killed: one of 
them was stricken on the back, and the 
wool was taken off as if it had been 
shorn.~At Chellenham the storm was 
extremely violent, About two in the 
afternoon the storm began; the light- 
ning was almost as bright as at midnight, 
and three successive tremendous cracks 
of thunder, apparently direetly over the 
town, seemed to threaten the destruction 
of every house: many imagined it was an 
earthquake. The rain fell in torrents ; 
but this was partial, as in the neighbour- 
hood, in many places, it was only a 
slight shower. The storm continued 
about half an hour at its height.— 
About three, a bean-rick of. Mr. Long’s, 
at Boddington, was discovered to be on 
fire; the flame was spreading across the 
top, and descending down one side; a proof 
that the fire was occasioned by lightning. 

May 19. A man, named Cook, was 
lately murdered near Furnham, by a 
deserter from the Light Dragoons, in 
consequence of his refusal to exchange 
eloaths. The wretch is committed for trial. 

May 21. A fire broke out at [Zul/nm 
Mills, Bucks, the property of Mr. Jacques, 
this wieht, which, in an hour, consumed 
one of the most spacious buildings of the 
sort in the country. 

May 22. Three fine oxen were killed 
by lightning in Sandywell Park, near 
Cheltenham, 

Portsmouth, May 22. The Court Mar- 
tial assembled on-board the Gladiator, 
for the trial of Rear-adm. Harvey, on 
charges which impute disrespect to his 
superior Officer, Admiral Lord Gambier, 
Commander in Chief of the Channel 
Fleet, and which charges are comprised 
in two letters addressed to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, The first letter stated, 
that when he (Lord Gambier) had in- 
formed Rear-adm. Harvey that the Ad- 
miralty had ordered Lord Cochrane to 
be employed in attempting to destroy the 
enemy’s fleet in Basque Roads, the Rear- 
admiral declared in the most violent and 
disrespectful manner, and desired Lord 
Gambier to consider it as official com- 
munication, that, if he was passed by, 
and Lord Cochrane, or any junior Of- 


immediately desire to strike his flag, and 
resign his commission. . In the progress 
of the conversation, the Rear-admiral 
complained of his having been neglected 
both by Lord Gantbier and other Mem- 
hers of former Boards of Admiralty ; atid 
declared, that he had differed with him 
with respect to his conduct in the eom- 
mand of the fleet, and that he would im- 
peach him for misconduct and bad ma- 
nagement. The seeond Letter requested 
a Court Martial to be held upon Rear- 
adm. Harvey. Lord Gambier, Sir H. B, 
Neale, Captains Beresford and Bowen, 
and Lord Cochrane, were severally exa- 
mined in support of the charges. Tlie 
latter admitted that Adm, Harvey had 
said he was no canting Methodist, no 
hypocrite, nor no psalm-singer; but it 
was evidently unpremeditated, and arose 
from the warmth of his feelings at the 
moment. At half-past 9 on Tuesday the 
Court reassembled, when the Rear. 
wlmiral shortly stated his intention not 
to trouble the Court with calling any 
witnesses ; but delivered in a paper 
which he desired to be read. This re- 
quest was complied with. In the paper 
the Rear-admiral observed, that the 
charges had not been sustained; that 
he could not justify one part of his con- 
duct, for which he offered an apology to 
the Court; that, for the offence he had 
given to Lord Gambier, he had already 
offered an apology satisfactory to his feel- 
ings; that his remarks had been made to 
Officers of rank only, and at a time when 
he was greatly irritated, in consequence 
of his offer of attacking the French fleet 
having been passed over without any ac- 
knowledgment of its having been made: 
in fine, that exeess of zeal, and impa- 
tience of restraint, where an opportunity 
of enterprize presents itself, although 
faults, are such as the. most eminent 
Naval Commanders have not been free 
from; and the effects of these are all 
that can be found blameable in his con- 
duct. To the paper was appended two 
letters; one from Adm. Collingwood, the 
other from Earl St. Vincent, both ac- 
knowledging, in high terms, the meri- 
torious services of Rear-admiral Harvey. 
After a short deliberation, the Deputy 
Judge Advocate declared, that the Court 
were of opinion that the charge of using 
insulting language to Lord Gambier, as 
well as speaking disrespectfully of him to 
several Officers, had been proved; and 
adjudged Rear-adm. Hagyey to be dis- 
missed his Majesty’s service. 





Domestic OccURRENCES. 
Saturday, April 29. 
The Royal Academicians held their an- 
nual dinner, preparatory to the opening 
of 
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of the Exhibition, which took place on 

ay. This atsemblage of the pro- 
ductions of British Artists is not un- 
wotthy of their reputation, and may be 
considered 48 at Teast equal to any la& 
Exhibition. Affeetit¢n, Vanity, arid Self- 
love, have had their usual effect in di- 
recting a gtéat pirt of the exertions of 
our ablest Artists to the production of 
Portraits, some of which are of great ex- 
eellence and beauty. There are not 
Wanting, however, swveral highly meri- 
tortious Specimens in almost every other 
department of the art. Thie President, 
Mr. West, is this year fully equal to him- 
elf, and there is more of the chaste and 
sublime than we have often witnessed in 
his eompositions. Hopner, Shec, Beachey, 
and Owen, are among the principal con- 
tributors of Pottraits. Lawrence has al- 
together withheld his usual contribu- 
tions. We fear some misunderstanding 
with his brethren has deprived the Ex- 
hibition of the benefit of his great ta- 
Jents; a cireumstance which, as we greatly 
lament, we bope will not recur in future. 
In humble domestic life, Mr. Wilkie has 
agnin furnished some admirable pictures; 
ané the province of Landscape ‘s well sus- 
tained by Turner, Caleott, Wilson, and 
Arnold. The collection of Miniatures is 
beautiful ; and the Sculpture and Model 
foom is rendered attractive by the Resig- 
nation of Filaxman, by many other excel- 
leit productions of the chisel, aud by 
many chaste designs. 

Anexperiment exciting much interest 
wastried at Wuolwich this day, the in- 
vention of Capt. Manby, Barrack-master 
Yarmouth, for the purpose of getting 
& communication with vessels stranded 
a lee-shore, to save their crews in the 
@atkest night. Three requisites were ne- 
cesary to efRct this important obfect ; 
fitst, to discover precisely where the 
reeked vessel was, if it was not in the 
power of the crew to point out her dis- 
tressing situation by luminous signals ; 
secondly, to lay the pictte of artillery with 
accuracy forthe object; thirdly, to make 
the flight of a rope perfectly discernible 
to those on shore; and to those fur whose 
safety it was intended. A swiall mortar 
firing @ paper bajl high into the air; at a 
certain calculated distance it was cx- 

, disengering a shower of large balls 
of fire that kept 4 ivminous fall nearly to 
the horizon, where ‘the vessel was sup- 
posed to be ston; and a stand, having 
two perpendicuiats in it, was pvirited to 
the object ; the stand supposing to have 
aseerMined the diréct position of the 
Wrecked vessel, the moitar was to be 
placed behind it directed to the line of 

two perpendiculars, and the rope fe- 
Gularly laid on the ground in its frout,; 
Gent. Mav. May, 1209. 


the mortar being loaded with a shell, 
having three large fuzes of rather rockets 
in it, which, When fired, carried the rape, 
surrounded by such an immense blazé of 
light that could scarcely be conéeived. 
All before whom the expefiment was 
made, congratulated the iiiventor, and 
expressed their conviction of its utility. 
Monday, May 1. 

Our Readers will recollect the case of 
the Rev. John Stone (vol, LXXVIII. 455), 
who, after many bearings in the Consis» 
tory Court, “tefusing to revoke his opi- 
hions, was deemed to have forfeited his 
living, and was adjudged to be deprived 
of it. Against this sentence he appealed 
to the Court of Arches; and the case ha- 
ving been argued before Sir John Ni- 
chotls, he this day took a review of the 
whole proceedings, and stated, that this 
appeal had been made by Mr, Stoue, on 
the grounds, as stated by him in his de- 
fence, “ that he was ignorant of the Act 
of Queen Elizabeth, on which he had 
been convicted, and supposed he was at 
liberty to preach agreeably to the con- 
Viction of his own conscience; but that 
as the Act above alluded to, and the Con- 
sistoria]l Court adjudged the contrary, he 
was ready and willing to declare that he 
would never offend ty the saine Way.”— 
“ This,” said Sir John Nicholls, “ is ne 
recantation Of the doctrines preached, 
but mercly an assertion that he will net 
offend again in the same way, by which 
Ife may mean that he will not preach at 
all, or that he will not preach another 
visitation sermon; so that he may retain 
the same errors with his living, if he be 
allowed to hold i*.” Sir John saw no 
grouids for reversing the former judg- 
ment: but declared it to be affirmed, re- 
serving the decision as to the costs, as-he 
understood a petition had been presented 
to remit them, and as the Crown Law- 
yers might not be disposed to urge then, 

Sunday, May 14. 

A most destructive fire broke out about 
ten this night on Ralph's Quay, near 
Biliingsgate, in conteguecnee cf a spark 
of fire dropping on the turpentine which 
had run frem some e¢asks lying there, 
and which, communicating to Ralphig 
Quay Warchouses, set the whole in a 
blaze. Notwithétanding the prompt as- 
sistance in a Very Short period from the 
commenceutent of the fire, such was iw 
rapidity and -vicleuce, that the water 
seemed mefely to give fresh strength to 
the flames. The range of War-heuses up 
to Thames-strect,, filied with sugars, tar, 
oil, hwinp, turpertine, tallow, &o. &e. 
were all successively consumed, and the 
volumes df fire, though, generally’ speak- 
ing, almost unif@rmay thrown up, were 
rendered inore tusiows aad herrible every 

ten 
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ten or fifteen minutes by some new com- 
bustible matter which they caught.— 
fire communicated in a gradual but 
manner to the vessels next the 
shore, and it began with assailing the 
masts, sails, and rigging, of those in the 
immediate tiers. The sight from London 
and Blackfriars bridges was awfully af- 
fecting, and it was at one period appre- 
hended, that it would be impossible to 
preserve any of the shipping in that 
part of the River from absolute ruin. 
Fortunately, the tide faveuring about 
eleven o'clock, by the efforts which were 
made for the preservation of the vessels 
in the Dock, several were towed out, 
although with extreme difficulty, Four 
were completely burnt, and about the 
same number damaged. A floating en- 
gine, which was worked with great skill, 
was of considerable service in the pre- 
venting the extension of the flames along 
the River. Among the vessels consumed 
are, a large brig from Hull (the Zealous), 
laden with hemp, tallow, &c. a Margate 
hoy (the Britannia), and a Deai vessel, 
laden with spirits and wine. In addition 
tothe Warehouses, six Crane-houses were 
destroyed; and several houses in New 
Temple-alley, the Ipswich Arms, the 
Coopers’ Arms in Thames-street, and 
the Dice on Quay (a public-house on 
Dice Quay), were damaged, Whilst the 
firemen, watermeg, &c. were most ac- 
tively employed in rescuing some cart- 
loads of property from the flames, a floor 
in the warehouse of Liddard and Elwin, 
containing about 700 firkins of butter, 
fell in, and several of the firemen were 
up to the calfs of their legs in. boiling 
grease: a young man of the name of Kin- 
man, a fireman belonging to the Globe, 
had the misfortune to get the boiling li- 
quid above his beot-tops, and was so 
dreadfully scalded, that he was carried 
off to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—The 
insurances in the various offices do not 
exceed 25,0007. while the loss is estimated 
at near 70,000/. We are happy to say, 
that no lives were lost. 
Friday, Muy 18. 

The thunder and lightning, which was 
but slightly felt in the Metropolis this 
day, appeared most awfully tremendous 
in some parts of the country in its vici- 
nity; particularly at Greenwich, Black- 
heath, &c. and on the opposite side of the 
Thames.—A foreign ship, lying in the 
Gallions, below /Voolwich, had her top 
and main-mast struck by a thunderbolt, 
whieh shivered them to pieces, killed one 
man, and wounded another. At Wiai- 
thamstow it was particularly severe; and 
at Loughton, on Epping Forest, it 
began from the Sout about half-past 
four. ‘The wind then became a perfect 
hurrigane, twisting the trees, and snap- 


ping off the branches. The hail broke 
the windows. Many of the hail-stones, 
full four inches in circumference, were 
solid transparent lumps of ice, with a 
white hail-stone of the usual size in the 
centre. There were 79 panes broke in 
one house, and all frames in the garden 
were demolished: the windows of several 
other houses in the neighbourhood were 
also demolished. Numbers of young rooks 
were killed in the nests, and most of the 
geese had their eyes knocked out, by 
means ef the sharp angles in the hailstones, 
Sunday, May 21. 

Shortly after 12 this night, a fire was 
discovered in the house of Mr. Smith, 
cheesemonger and grocer, at the corner 
of Fisher-street, Kingsgate-street, Hol- 
born, which destroyed the whole of the 
stock and furniture : among the latter was 
a desk containing upwards of 50, in cash, 

Friday, May 26. 

This night, between 10 and 11, a fire 
was discovered on the premises of Mr, 
Seabourne, a block-maker, in Narrow- 
street, Limehouse. From the combus- 
tible nature of the stock in this and the 
adjoining workshop, warehouses, &e, 
together with the narrowness of the 
street, the flames extended with the ut- 
most rapidity on both sides of the way; 
and, notwithstanding the most prompt 
aud vigorous exertions of the firemen 
both by land and water, in about two 
hours time the following houses, toge- 
ther with an immense quantity of masts, 
yards, blocks, sail-cloth, pitch, tar, &c. 
were totally consumed: 1. Mr, Sea 
bourne’s dwelling-house, workshop, &c. 
2. The shop, loft, and store-house of Mr, 
Wisborg, sail-maker and ship-chandler, 
adjoining the former on the Western side. 
3. The dwelling-house and work-places 
of Mr. Bell, boat-builder, in the same di- 
rection up to the open fanding-place at 
Ratcliff-cross. 4. The dwelling-house of 
Capt. Estaby, of the Ballast-office, on 
the Eastern side of the first-mentioned 
house, 5, The Ship in Distress, a pub- 
lic-house, kept by a person of the name 
of Stevens, on the opposite side of the 
way. 6. A private house adjoining the 
latter, occupied by a gentleman of the 
name of Jewsey. The Ballast-oflice, next 
door to Capt. Estaby’s, a lodging-liouse 
ou the opposite side of the way belonging 
to a person of the name of Seale, and 
some others, were very much damaged. 

Another fire broke out, at a little after 
one o'clock, in the house of Mr, Smeeton, 
printer, in Great St. Martin’s-lane, Be- 
fore three the flames were subdued, with- 
out extending beyond the premises in 
which they commenced ; which, with the 
household furniture and valuable printing 
materials, were entirely consumed. Mr, 
and Mrs, Suiecton perished in the ~ 
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-Vol. LXXVIIL. p. 758. Inscription on a 
head-stone in the Church- yard of St. Giles, 
Reading : “* Hic jacet 
Joaxnxes Carotus Comes pv’ Hrcror, 
Prefectus Classium Regis Christianiss. 
Regii et Milit. Sancti Ludov. ordin. Princeps. 
Fortitudine, Prudenti4, et summé activitate 
emicuit. 

Brestensis Portés Gubernator 
innumeras Classes miranda ccleritate 
paravit. 

68 annos Principis Gloriz viriliter 
consecravit ; 

Religionis amantissimus, 

Virtutis pollens. 

Ad meliorem vitam transivit, 

18 mens. Aug. 1808, 

Fiat. sue 86. 

RequiescaT iN Pace. 

Hoc Monum. poni curavit meestissima 
Soror Comitissa de Soulanges.” 


Vol. LXXIX. p. 296, 1. 6, for “many,” 
read “several ;” 1. 10, for “several,” r. 
“many.” 

P. 590. A Biographical Trait of the late 
Georce-Henry Towry, Esg. a Post 
Captain in the Royal Navy, and one of 
His Majesty’s Commissioners of the 
Transport: Board. By an old Mess- 
mate. Written spontaneously, and by 

. him sent to G. P. Towry. . 

Captain Towry was the son of George 
Phillips Towry, esq. one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Victualing Board. He was 
born the 4th of March 1767; educated at 
Eton; and began his naval career under 
the auspices of the late Lord Longford, 
who then commanded the Alexander, of 
4 guns. The first service that occurred 
after his embarkation was the relief of 
Gibraltar; when the Alexander, on¢ of 
Lord Howe’s squadron, was warinly en- 
gaged with some of the Enemy’s ships. 
During the peace that followed he had the 
honour to serve as a midshipman four 
years with, and Jatterly under, the com- 
mand of, his Royal Highness the Duke of 


Clarence. Soon after his promotion to a 


lieutenantecy, Viscount Hood, appointed 
Commander in Chief in the Mediterra- 
nean, applied for him to -be one of the 
officers of the ship bearing his Lorgship’s 
flag. By Lord Hood he was promoted to 
the rank of Commander; and afterwards 
to that of Post Captain; an evideat proof 
of the good opinion which that distin- 
guished Officer entertained of him. In 
the course of his services in the Mediter- 
ranean he had frequent opportunities of 
shewing his skill and abilities under the 
immediate eye of the immortal Nelson, 
who often honoured him with his appro- 
bation, But the most signal instance of 
his cool, determined, and heroic bravery 
was given on the 24th of June 1795, when 


cruising off Minorca, in the Dido frigate 


+a 
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of 28 guns, nine-pounders, and 220 men; 
having the Lowestoffe, Capt. B. G. Mid- 
dieton, of 32 guns, twelve-pounders, and 
280 men, under his command; they fell- 
in with two French frigates, of far supe- 
rior force, viz. La Minerve, of 42 guns, 
eighteen-pounders, 300 men, and L’Arti- 
nese, of 56 guns, eighteen-pounders, 300 
men. ‘The Dido had the good fortune to 
bring La Minerve soon to a close agtign, 
and captured her, notwithstanding her su- 
periority, after a hard and obstinate con- 
test. The Lowestoffe would, in all proba-~ 
bility, have taken the other frigate, had 
she not escaped by superior sailing (see 
vol, LXV. p. 691). Lord Hotham, then the 
Commander in Chief, took La Minerve into 
the service, and gave the command of her 
to Captain Towry, in token of approba- 
tion.—When the Earl of St. Vincent suc- 
ceeded to the egmmand, he removed Capt. 
Towry to the Diadem, of 64 guns; which 
ship he commanded under his Lordship 
on the 14th of February 1797, when he 
gained the glorious victory over the Spa- 
nish Fleet. He obtained, upon this ocea- 
sion, the marked approbation of the Com- 
mander in Chief, and was honoured. with 
his friendship and esteem ever afterwards, 
Upon the return of the Diadem to Eng? 
land he was appointed to the Uranie, and 
from her to the Cambrian frigate, each of 
38 guns, the latter of which he commanded 
until the peace of Amiens, in 1802. At the 
recommencement of hostilities he was com- 
missioned for the Tribune, of 38 guns; in 
this ship, during a long Winter’s cruise in 
the Channel, he underwent so much fatigue 
as to bring on a very dangerous and severe 
illness, which reduced him to the necessity 
of syliciting to be superseded, The pre- 
sent Earl Grey, then first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, appointed him, soon afterwards, 
to a seat at the Transport Board; where, 
until within a few days of his dissolution, 
he continued to exert himself in the civil 
line of his profession, with a degree of 
zeal and ability highly creditable to him- 
self and, beneficial to his Country.—lIn the 
year 1802 Capt. Towry married a most 
amiable and accomplished lady, of the 
name of Chamberlayne; with whom he 
lived in the greatest harmony and most 
perfect happiness for about four years; 
when he had the irreparable misfortune 
to lose her; an event which he deeply la- 
mented to his last moment. By this lady 
be had three children; two of whom, a 
son and a daughter, are now living. The 
conduct of Capt. Towry, in the domestic 
and private waiks of life, claims our.re- 
spect and regard as much as his public 
character: as a dutiful son, an attentive 
kind brother, an affectionate husband, and 
a fond tender parent, I sincerely believe 
that he had few, very few equals, In him 
Society has also lost a truly valuable 
luember. 
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member. I bad the happiness to be well 
acquajoted with him seven and twenty 
years ; during which pevied I never knew 
him de or say any thing that could offend 
the:most chaste eye or delicute ear. Often 
have J listened with pleasing satisfaction 
to his cheerful and instructive conversa- 
tion iv company ; and, whenever the dis- 
course had a greve and serious tendency, 
his observations eviuced a strong weli-cul- 
tivated mind, and a liberal benevolent 
heart. He died at his afflicted father’s 
house, in Somerset-piace, on Sunday the 
9th, and was buried at >t. Mary-te-bone 
om Monday the 17th of April 1009. His 
brother-m-law, the Right Hon. Lord El- 
lenborougk, foliowed as chief mourner, 
attended by some few others; and all the 
Comm»ssioners of the Transport Board, as 
pallbearers ; who, in paving this last tri- 
bate of respect, testified the high estima- 
tion in which they held the merits and vir- 
tues of their departed friend. 

Qui de. derio sit pudor, aut modus 

Zam cari cupitis? Hon. lib, L. ode 24. 





Bieras. 
ATELY, the Counress of Pembroke, 

4 4 daughter, 
¢ The wife of Col. Clepbane, M.P. for 
Kinrossshire, a dauvhter. 

At Norwich, the Hon. Mrs. Wodehouse, 
@ soa, 

At Westmead, in Caermarthenshire, 
Lady Kensington, a son. 

The wife of Capt. S. Ballard, of the 
Royal Navy, a-son. 

The wife of 5. Andrews, esq. of Rich- 
gond, Surrey. a son. 

April 22, Tie Countess of Seikirk, a 
son and heir. 

- 30. The wife of Peter Blackburn, esq. 
af Bloomsbury-square, a daughter. 

In Old Bread-street, the wife of Charles 
Homrgart, esq. a daughter. 

At Lainveth palace, the Hon. Mrs. 
Hugh Percy, a daughter. 

At West-Retford, Notts, the lady of Sir 
Charles £. Nightingole, bart. of Knees- 
worth-hoase, co. Cambridge, a son and heir. 

Mey 3. At Bregwardine, co. Hereford, 
Viscountess Hereford, a gon. 

4 The tody of the Kev. Sir Charles 
4nderson, bart. of Lea, near Gainsbo- 
vough, a daughter. 

5. At Colchester, the wife of Lieut.- 
Ooh. Birch, a dawehter. 

At the fam) !\-teat at Castle-Martyr, in 
Preland, the Countess of Shannon, 2 son 
and hew. 

9. Jn Upper Herley-street, Cavendish- 
square, the wife of Gorge Sinita, esq. 
M. P. for Wendover, a son. 

PO. In Huuter-street, Brusswick-square, 
the wife of J. Gibson, esq. a daigiter. 

At Walcot-bal!, eo. Lincoln, the wift of 
Stafford O'Brien, esq. a daughter. 
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rl. Madame Catalani, a son. 

16. Tbe wife of Capt. Robinson, of High 
Wycombe, a son and heir: 

i7. At Howick, in Northumberland, the 
Countess Grey, her Gfth son,and tenth child. 

13. At Copi-ball, Hendon, Middlesex, 
the wife of Lieut.-col. Nicoll, a son. 

AtWinches er-house, Mrs.Garnier, a son. 

19. The wife of George Waddell, esq. of 
Allsop’s-buildings, Mary-ie-bone, a daugh. 

jn New Cavendish-stvegt, the lady of the 
Right Hen. Regmald Pole Carew, a daughr. 

The wife of F. A.VanDyck, esq. adaught. 

At Hampstead, the wite of German Lavie, 
esq. a daughter, her eleventh child. 

At her father’s seat, Coed y-Glya, near 
Wrexham, the wi:e of Major Dymmock, a 
son and heir. 

21. Ja Bedford-place, the wife of John. 
Henry Hogarth, esq. a still-bora child, 

22. In Great Russeli-street, the wife of 
Licut.-col. Griffith, a son. 

24. The wile of Donatus O'Brien, esq. 
of DudJington, near Stamford, a daughter. 

25. At Cheltenham, co. Gloucester, Lady 
Char!otte Goold, a son. 

Marries. 
April T Brincktow, co. Warwick, Mr. 
3. Perkins, surgeon, of Coventry, 
te Miss Last, of the former place. 

Ma; \. At Bath, Mejor Goldsworthy, in 
the bi. 1. Compuny’s Sei vice, toMiss Livesey. 

At Rothiey, in Leicestershire, the Rev. 
Joseph Nose, cidest son of the Rev. Wil. 
liam Kk. rector of Carshalton, Surrey, and 
of Beckenham, Kent, to Miss Babington, 
daughter of Thomas B. esq. ef Rothley 
Teinple, M.P. for the bowough of Leicester. 

At Egham, Surrey; Joseph Gulston, esq. 
of Fosbury manor, Wilts, to Anna-Maria, 
eldest daughter of the late James Knowles, 
esq. of Englefield.green. 

2. At Camberwell, Mr. Robert Steven, 
jun. of Upper Thames-s reet, to Cagolive, 
second daughter of Alexander Maitland, 
esq. of Peckham, Surrey. 

Charles Cator, esq. of Leckeabam, Kent, 
to Philadelphi, daughter of the iate George 
Osbaldeston, esq. of Hutton- Bushell, York. 

Capt. Valentine, R.N, to Miss Valentine, 
daughter of the late Mr. Devid V, of Mon- 
trose, in Scotiand. 

Marsham Elwin, esq. to Lady Brograve 
(lately divorced from Sa George B.) 

At West-Malhing, in Kent, Jova Seuds- 
more, esq. of Macdstone, to Chariotte-Ca- 
therine, youngest daughter of Lieut.-col, 
idownhaw, of the Royal Artillery. 

4. Kev. John Stevens, rector of Bapt+ 
Wittering, Sussex, to. Miss Augusta-Mary 
Norton, of Lewisham, Kent. 

Hon. Capt. Gardner, R.N. to Miss C. V. 
Sranbenzee, third daughter of the late 
Charlies S. V. S, esq. of Yorkshire. — 

5. Miller Clifford, @sq. captain in the 
281b Foot, te a. 
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6. Capt. James, of the Scots Greys, to 
Lady F. Hay, sister of the Ear' of Errol. 

‘James Bogle Delap, esq. of the King’s 
First Regiment of Drogoon-guards, to 
Harriet, eldest daughter of Nathaniel Hil- 
lier, esq. of Stoke park, Surrey. 

At Islington, Mr. C. W. Cruttwell, of 
Bath, surgeon, to Eliza-Anne, you. dau. 
of the late Jn. Wilson, esq. of Canonbury, 

Richard Mills, esq. of Colchester, to Miss 
Hines, of West-end, Middlesex. 

8. William Milner, esq. eldest son of 
Sir William M. bart. to Miss Harriet Ben- 
tinck, daughter of Lord Edward B. 

At Weymouth, Viscount Hinton, son of 
Earl Poulet, and colonel of the 2d So- 
merse'shire Militia, to the sister of Mrs, 
Farquh«rson. 

9. Major William Eustace, of the 96th 
Foot, to Catherine-Frances, only daughter 
of Richard Wagan Talbot, esq. of Malla- 
hide castle, M.P. for the co. of Dublin. 

Francis Searancke, jan. esq. of Su Al- 
ban’s, Herts, to Miss Smith, daughter of 
Samuel S. esq. of Shad-Thames. 

At Sutton-Coldfield, Edward Grove, esq. 
of Shenstone park, co. Stafford, to Emilia, 
second daughter of Sir Edmund Craddock 
Hurtopp, bart. of Pour-eaks-hali, co, War- 
wick, late M.P. for Leicestershire. 

At Caster, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Robert'®pranger, vicar of Tamerton, near 
Plymouth, to Sarab- Maria, daughter of the 
Rev. Stephen White, LL.D. of Castor. 

In Ireland, Lieut. John Burke, of the 
Westmeath Militia, to Frances, daughter 
of Rear-admiral Sir Digby Deni, bart. 

1!. Francis Popham, esq. of Backbo- 
rough, Somersetshire, to Sus. nnah, daugh- 
ter of Michael Fenwick, esq. of Lemming- 
ton, Northumberland. 

13. At Lewisham, Francis Pitney Mar- 
tin, esq. of Frederick-place, London, to 
Mrs. Thomson, eldest daughter of Jobn 
St. Barbe, esq. of Biackheath, Kent, 

At Eastington, co. Gloucesier, Edward 
Davies, esq. to Miss Sophia-Sarah Jones, 
of Cobham, Surrey. 

At Durham, Thomas Greenwell, esq. of 
Willington, to Isabella, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Jn. Hayes, esq. many Years 
senior proctor of the dioeese of Durham. 

15. At Kensington, John-LouisGoldsmid, 
¢sq. of the Grove, Box-hill, to Louisa Bos- 
cawen, second daughter of P. N. de Visme, 
9. of Notting-hill-house, Kensington, 

ev. Jolin Boucher, M.A. vicar of Kirk- 
Newton, Northumberland, to Letitia, daugh- 
ter of Richard Molesworth, esq. and niece 

to Viscount Moleswortl:. 

‘Rev. Mr. Baines, vicar of Burwell, ia 
Cambridgeshire, to Miss Bullen, daugh. of 
the Rev. Mr. B. of Barnwell, near Cambr. 

16. J. Stephens, esq. of Green-street, 
Grosvenor-square, to Miss Jones, only dau. 
Of the late Tho. J. esq. of Kingsland-place. 

William Jay, esq. of Whetstone, Mid- 


dlesex, to Elizabeth, young. dangh. of the 
late Benj. Bradbury, esq. of Richmond,Surr. 

17. At Devonshire-honse, by special li-” 
cence, the Hon. George Lambe, son of Lord 
Melbourne, to Mademotselle Caroline St. 
Jules, a ward of the Duke of Devonshire, 

18, Francis Evans, jun. esq. to Harriet, 
third daughter of John Locke, @sq. of 
Walthamstow, Essex. 

At St. Dunstan’s in the West, Mr. Ro. 
gers, of Broxbourn, Herts, to Miss Laurie, 
daugh. of Robert L. esq. of the same place. 

John Newbald, esq. ef Hull, to Mise 
Finders, of Spalding. 

19. William Lewis, esq. of Wallbrook, 
to Miss Filmer, daughter of Sir #imund. 
F. bart. of bast Sutton-place, Kent, 

23. D. W. Harvey, esq. of Feeringe 
house, lssex, to the only daughter of Ebe« 
nezer Johnston, esq. of Stoke Newington, 

25. William Pous Gregg, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Fran- 
ces, eldest da. of the late Jn. Wombwell, esq. 





Deatus. 

1808. T Nundy Droog, in the E. In- 
July... dies, Hugh B. M‘Ghie, esq, 
captain ia the Ist or Royal Reg. of Foot, 

July 20. Of a fever, Henry Yorke Mare 
tin, cornet of the Native Cavalry, Madras, 
youngest son of the late Wm. Byam M. esq. 

Sept. 9. At Fort William, Bengal, after 
an iliness of a few days, aged 19, Helen- 
Philadelphia, wife of Capt. James Grant, 
ef the @ith Kegiment of Light Dragoons, 
and youngest daughter of the late Majors 
general Sir Eccles Nixon, 

Oct,.. At Breda, Sir David Nicholson, 
bart. He is succeeded in his title by 
Lieut.-col. W. Nicholson, of the 72d Foot, 
deputy-adjutaut-general at Madras. 

Oct. 17, At Berhampore, in Bengal, 
Thomas-Frederick Bevan, esq. of the Civil 
Service, and collector of Moorshedabad. 

Oct. 25, At Cawnpore, in consequence 
of his horse falling with bim in a gallop, 
while the Corps was exercising, Lieut, A. 
W. Bureau, of the first Regnnent of Na- 
tive Cavalry; an officer whose zeal and 
professional merit rendered .him an ho- 
nour to the Corps of Cavalry; and whose 
amiable private character caused him to 
be esteemed and beloved by all who knew 
bin, but more particularly by bis brother 
Ofticers, all of whom individually lament 
him as an irreparable loss to their circle 
of private friendship and society. His re- 
mains were attended to the grave by Gen, 
St. Leger and most of the Station-staff, all 
the Officers of the 8th Light Deagoons, of 
the 53d Foot, and ali the Officers of the 
fiest Regitacat of Cavalry. The early and 
untimely fate of this most deserving young 
officer has cast 4 melancholy gloom ever 
the whole cantonment. 

Nov. 17. At Mahe, in the East Indies, 
John Strachey, esq. second Judge of Cir- 

cuit 
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ewit and Appeal in the province of Mala- 
bar, and eldest son of the Rev, Dr. 8. 
Archdeacon of Suffolk. 

Dec, 14. At Allipore, Major George 
Downie, commanding the Calcutta Native 
Militia. Highly respected as an officer, 
and beloved as a man, he was endeared to 
his Corps, of which every individual re- 
garded him as the friend and father. Te 
an only brother, who shared more closely 
in his affections, his death is a heavy and 
irreparable affliction. 

ec. 25. At Surinam, aged 21, Mr. Jn. 
Griggs, surgeon, eldest son of James G. 
esq. of Enfield, Middlesex. 

1809. Jan. 7. At the Cape of Good 
Hoye, aged 33, Andrew Cassels, esq. He 
was appointed King’s Advocate in 1806 ; 
since which he has filled the situation of 
SupremeJudge ofthe Vice- Admiralty Court. 

Feb. .... On-board his Majesty’s ship 
Wanderer, in the West Indies, aged 21, 
Lieut. William White, of the Royal Navy, 
eldest son of A. W. W. esq. of Surinam. 

Feb, 4, At Malta, John Ives, esq. sur- 

geon of the 3lst Fout. 
“ March 17. At Sea, a few days after 
leaving St. Helena Capt. Thomas Hudson, 
commander of the Ceylon East Indiaman. 
~ March 18. On the island of Madeira, 
after a long and painful illness, John Her- 
mand Kater, esq. eldest son of Mrs. K. of 
Ler ahs Bristol. 

April. ... At Egerlougher, in Ireland, 
aged 113, "Anne Long. 

At Castlemary, co. Cork, Margaret Vis- 

countess Longueville. She wag the only 
daughter of Richard White, esq. of Ban- 
try (grandfather of Viscount Bantry), and 
was marricd, on the 8th of November 
1756, to Richard Longfield, Viscount 
Longueville, by whom she had no issue. 

» At New Buildings, near Thirsk, in York- 
shire, aged 1}, Francis Smyth, esq. F.A.S. 

‘At his brother’s house, on S:on-hill, 
Bath, aged 28, Mr. Joseph Barker, who 
had long been admired and respected for 
the: productions of his pencil, both as a 
painter of portraits and landscapes. 

At Chichester, aged 51, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Newman, B.A. formerly chaplain of 
New college, Oxford, one of the vicars- 
choral of Chichester cathedral, and vicar 
of Eastbourne and Durphorn, Sussex. 

At Mere, Wilts, advanced in age, the 
Rev. Thomas Groves, rector of Weymouth. 

At Chatham, the Rev. J. Jones, vicar of 
Cobham, im Kent, and one of the minor 
canons of Rochester cathedral. 

At Lambeth, aged 63, Mr. James-An- 
drew Bogle, heir to the dormant earldom 
of ‘Monteith in Scotland. 

At her house in Keppel-street, Russell- 
square, aged 72, Mrs. Dobson. 

April 5. At Stonehouse, Devon, aged 
57, Mrs. Clements, widow of the late 
Peter C. esq. 
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6. At Armadale, in Skye, John-Alexan- 
der Graham, esq. chamberlain of Skye, 
and late lieutenapt-colonel of the Royal 

Leith Volunteers. 

At Newark, Notts, aged 76, the widow of 
Mr. Matthew Shackles, late of Hull, © 

Iu her 85th year, at Surfleet, eo. Lin- 
coln, Mrs. Booth, mother of Mr. B. of 
that place, farmer. 

7. At his house in Miles’s-buildings, 
Bath, Capt. Adam Gouldney 

At Newark, Notts, Mr, Kitchinman, 
coach and harness-maker; leaving a wi- 
dow and large family of children. 

8. Aged 13, Jane, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Rusher, bookseller, of Reading. 

On the day on which he completed his 
28th year, the Rev. John Hearnshaw, a 
Methodist minister in Bristol; who, dur- 
ing a long and painful illness, was a wit-~ 
ness to the power and excellence of the 
Religion he had recommended to others. 

At Mr. Kitchingman’s, in Lower-head~ 
row, Leeds, aged 29, Capt. John Paul, of 
the 33d Foot, on the recruiting service at 
Leeds. He was a very gallant officer, and 
particularly distinguished himself at one 
of the most memorable events in our Mili- 
tary History, the storming of Seringapatam, 

At Waisutton, near Wisbech, aged 47, 
Mr. James Climenson, a_ considerable 
farmer there; on the ith, ow: his 
wife, about the same age; » on the. 
15th, Anne, their second daughter, aged 
19; all of them deservedly lamented and 
respected by every one who knew them, 
Nine orphans are left to bemoan their loss, 

At Port Glasgow, Alexander M‘Lachlan, 
jun. esq. late of London, 

9. Mr. John Shorter, surgeon and apo- 
thecary, of Bloxhain; universally esteem- 
ed for his social virtues, as well as for his 
great professional ski}! and abilities. 

Aged 88, Mrs. Judd, widow of Alder- 
man J. formerly an eminent apothecary at 
Stamford, co. Lincoln, 

At Clapton, Middlesex, whilst on a visit 
to his son, aged 72, Mr, Charles Rogers, 
formerly gaoler of Stamford. 

At Boston, in Lincolnshire, after a short. 
illness, generally respected and lamented, 
Christopher Broughton, gent. brother te 
John B. esq. mayor of that place. 

At Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, 
in his 34th year, Joby Arden, esq, late 
major in the Sd (or King’s own) Dragoons, 
and cldest sow of the late Rev. John A. of 
Longcroft-hall, ¢o, Stafferd. 

In Abingdon-strect, W cstininster, aged 

Mr. Jane, uncle of the Messrs. Ashley. 
At Dumfries, aged 93, Mes. Jean Hay, 
daughter of the late John H. esq. in- 


69, 


spector-general of the Customs in Scot- 
land, and relict of Mr. Archibald Mal- 
colm, one of the town-clerks of Dumfries, 
10, Col. Johnston, son of the late Gen, 
He married Jane, 
daughter 


and Lady Cecilia J. 
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daughter of Lord Frederick Campbell, by 
whom he has left two sons. 

11. Aged 65, Mrs’ Sheen, widow of Mr. 
§ postmaster at Dorchester. 

At Hengrove, near Bristol, in his 69th 
year, Mr. William Grigg, formerly a re- 
spectable haberdasher and man’s mercer 
near the bridge at Bristol. 

At his father’s house, at the Hot wells, 
Robert, eldest son of Richard Barry, esq. 

At his house in Greenhill’s-rents, near 
West Smithfield, Mr. Charles Whitton, 
for some time past collector of the King’s 
taxes for the district of Farringdon With- 
out. He had been long in a desponding 
state of mind; was upwards of 60 years 
of age; and had kept an academy, and 
lived in great respectability, many years. 
About noon of the 7th instant he went up 
into one of his garrets; shortly after- 
wards, the report of a pistol was heard, 
and he was found weltering in his blood, 
with two pistels lying on the floor close by 
his side. He ljanguished till this day (the 
ilth). The Jury, from the evidence ad- 
duced, under the direction of the Coro- 
ner, returned a verdict, that he died by 
the visitation of God, a fever having been 
the immediate cause of his death, 

12. At_Horsham, Sussex, Henry Messi- 
ter, esq of Wincanton, Somerset, and 
surgeon of the 26th Poot. He was wound. 
ed in the breast at the battle of Corunna, 
from which be had recovered, and fell a 
martyr to a fever which he caught in at- 
tending some soldicrs of the regiment. 

In his 75th year, Philip Lybbe Powys, 
esq. of Hardwick-house, co, Oxford, in 
the commission of the peace and deputy- 
lieutenant of that county, and brother 
to the Dean of Canterbury. He had at- 
tended his duty, as a magistrate, at the 
Quarter Sessions on the preceding day ; 
and had returned from Oxford this even- 
inz, with another gentleman, in a post- 
chaise, as far as Assenden, whgre he got 
out to walk to his residence at Fawley ; 
but, from the darkness of the night, missed 
his way, fel! into a pond, and was drowned. 

Mr. Hunt, farmer, of Pointon, near Bil- 
lingborough. A few days previous to his 
death he was suddenly seized with a dim- 
ness of sight while walking in the fields, 
and was obliged to be led home, whence 
he never more went alive. 

At Enfield, Middlesex, aged 73, Mrs. 
Evatt, widow of the late Mr. Thomas E. 
merchant at Hamburgh. 

13. At Mr. Woodfall’s, inChester-place, 


‘Lambeth, aged 69, Mrs. Eliz. Browne. 


In Laurence-Pountaey-lane, Cannon- 
street, aged 71, Robert Sinclair, sen. esq. 
late a merchant in London. He survived 
his wife only ten weeks. + 

Aged 84, Mr. Jessop, many years an 
eminent surgeon and apothecary at Spald- 
ing in Lincolashire. 
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At Laleham, Middlesex, in an advanced 
age, Willigm Pompey, esq. 

At Bardney, aged 73, Mr. J. Wray. 

After a short illness, aged 38, Mr. Aaron 
Foster, master of the King’s Arms inn at 
Lincoln. His remains were interred with 
mnilitary and masonic honours, 

AtTilton-on-the-Hill, co. Leicester, Jane, 
only daughter of Mr. Sikes, grazier. 

15. At Theddlethorp, near Louth, aged 
86, Mr. David Atkinson, sen. 

At Marston, near Grantham, in her 82d 
year, Mrs. Wright. 

At his house at Glasbury, co. Radnor, 
aged 68, the Rev. John Mnghes, prebend. 
ary of the prebend of Liantsaintfreid, 
founded in the collegiate church of Christ, 
in Brecon, vicar of St. Michael’s and st, 
Mary’s, in Pembroke, and many years an 
acting magistrate for the counties of Bre- 
con and Radnor. 

At Edinburgh, Cathcart Boyd, esq. ex- 
aminer and accountant of his Majesty’s 
salt duties for Scotland, 

16. At his lodgings at the White Lion 
inn at Bristol, William Huntingford, esq. 
brother of the Bishop of Gloucester. This 
gentleman bas left, among those who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance at Bris- 
tol, an impression of benevolence of min@ 
and superiority of genius in every respect 
worthy of his distinguished relationship. 

In his 74th year, John-William Austin, 
esq. of Cirencester, 

At Kirk-Ella, near Hull, Mrs, Pease, 
wife of Robert Copeland P. esq. 

17. At Oakham, Rutland, in his 75th 
year, Mr. Exton. 

In her 56th year, Mrs. Grundy, of Hinck- 
ley, co. Leicester, relict of Nicholas G. 
esq. of Thornton. 

At his house, in Lower College-green, 
Bristol, in his 8lst year, much beloved 
and esteemed by all who knew him, the 
Rev. Samuel Bulkeley, D. D. sub-dean 
and prebendary of Bristol cathedral, bro 
ther-in-law of the Earl of Peterborough, 
and late of Jesus college, Oxford, 

18. In his 62d year, Mr. Smith, of St 
Clement’s, Oxford. 

At Ashford, Kent, aged 70, Mr. Wall, 
an eminent grazier. 

Aged 76, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Schutz, prebendary of Peterborough. 

Rev. Matthew Snow, M. A. lord of the 
manor, and rector of Clipsham, also vicar 
of Wakerley, both in Rutland; a man 
distinguished for classical erudition, Chris- 
tian orthodoxy, and piety of life. The 
Scriptures, which, in their original lan- 
guages, had been the favourite study and 
the rule of his life, he experienced to be 
a sure ground of hope in his death. His - 
numerous acts of benevolence among the 
necessitous are only to be known, and 
their loss to be felt, by his much-lament- 
ed departure. 

19. Aved 
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19, Aged 77, Mrs. Chawner, widow of Mr. 
Richard C. worsted-maker, of Hinckley. 

At Stockton-upon-Tees, in his 44th year, 
Edward Brown, esq. 

W. Calvert, esy. of the Stamp-office. 

20. At Fulham, Middlesex, Mrs, New- 
bolth, wife of John-Henry N. csq. one of 
the ladies of her Majesty’s bed-chamber. 

At Prestwich, near Manchester, the wife 
ef the Rév. William Barnett. 

At Mattersey, near Bawiry, Mr, Ford, 
master of the boarding-school there. 

At Weald-hall-park, in Essex, Mr. J. 
Scholes, late of Grimsthorp-park, co. Linc. 

At his house iv Cavendish-square, aged 
73, George-Simon Harcourt, Earl Har- 
court, and Viscount Nuncham, of Nune- 
ham-Courtney, co. Oxford. [lis Lord- 
ship’s family is one of the most antient 
and illustrious in England, tracing itsclf 
from Bernard, a Nobleman of the Blood 
Royal of Saxony, whose descendant, Ro- 
bert de Harcourt, came over with the 
Conqueror. The first of the family who 
obtained the rank of Nobility in this coun- 
try was Simon, afterwards Lord Chancel- 
Yor Harcourt, who was educated at Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, created Baron Har- 
court in 1712, and Viscount Harcourt in 
1721. This Nobleman’s son* dying dur- 
ing his father’s life, he was succeeded by 
his grandson, who was created Earl Har- 
court in 1749, and who, being accidentally 
drowned in his park at Nuncham, in 1777, 
was succeeded in bis tiles and estate by 
his eldest son the late and second Earl, 
The late Lord Harcourt was born Ang. 1, 
1736; and at the General Election in 
1761 was returned one of the Members of 
Parliament for the borough of St. Alban’s; 

we 


- 





* The Hon. Simon Harcourt died in 
1720, and was buricd at Stanton-far- 
court, co. Oxford, where a monument is 
erected to his memory, with the following 
epitaph by Pope. Dr. Johnson admires 
the “‘artful introduction of the name ; 
which,” continnes he, “is inserted with a 
peculiar felicity.” Pope’s vanity is well 
known ; and we have here a specimen of 
the “peculiar felicity” with which this va- 
nity is indulged, since he has taken care 
that the name of the port and “lov’d friend” 
shall be equally conspicuous with that of 
the noble personage whose virtues he en- 
deavours to perpetuate. 

“To this sad shrine, whoe’er thou art! 

draw near: [most dear ; 

Here lies the friend most lov’d, the son 

Who ne’er knew joy but friendship might 

divide ; [died. 

Or gave his father grief— bot when he 
~How vain is reason! eloquence how weak! 

If Pope must tell what Harcourr cannot 

speak. {stone, 

Oh, let thy once-lov’d friend inscribe thy 
And with a father's sorrow mix-his own!” 
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in 1786 he was created Doctor of Civil 
Law ia the University of Oxford ; and im 
1190 was appointed Master of the Horse 
to her Majesty, in which office he cunti- 
nied to his decease. He married, in 1765, 
Elizabeth daughter of George Venables 
Vernon, Lord Vernon, by whom be has 
left no issue. The title descends to his 
brother William, now Earl Harcourt, a 
General in the Army, and Colonel of the 
16th Dragoons; who also succeeds him in 
the office of Master of the Horse te the 
Queen; and who married, Sept. 3, 1778, 
Mary the widow of Thomas Lockhart, esq. 
by whom he has no issue, The presump- 
tive heir to the estate is the Rev. Sir Geo. 
Lee, bart. of St, Jolm’s college, Oxford. 
This Nobleman ought not to pass to the 
sepulchre of his ancestors without that 
tribute which Truth owes to superior Vir- 
tuc. Earl Harcourt possessed a very 
cultivated understanding. His mind was 
stored with no common portion of general 
knowledge, and the whole was refined by 
an exquisite taste, No man ever felt an 
higher sense of honour; no man ever 
acted from stronger impressions of moral 
duty, both as it regards the common of- 
fices of social life, or as it is enlarged and 
purified by the spirit of that Religion 
which he seriously professed. No man 


reflected more on the part he was called 


upon to perform in the world, or acted 
with greater reatitude on the principles 
which he had adopted. A natural love of 
tranquillity, a taste for the Fine Aris and 
the more flowery paths of Literature, to 
which not only the cifcumstances of bis 
early life but the bent of his genius may 
have disposed him, and a constitution 
which never appeared to be calculated to 
encounter the fatigues ef public business, 
might have combined to prevent his being 
engaged im any of the active departments 
of the State. The embassy to Spain, 
during the Marquis of Lansdown’s Admi- 
nistration, was pressed upon him; and he 
declined it, The office of Master of the 
Horse to her Majesty was, we have equal 
reason to believe, conferred upon him, as 
a mark of personal regard, by the King ; 
and he enjoyed it to the close of his lite. 
Hience it is that this Nobleman was only 
known in the great circle of the world by 
an appearance snited to his rank and of- 
fice, the distmguished urbanity of his 
manners, and as a lover and admirable 


judge of the Fine Arts, in which, as far as 


he chose to mdulge himself, he may be 
said to have excelled. Whether it was d 
juvenile caprice, which had possess- 
ed him. during his foreigu travels, or whe- 
he was influenced by his descent 
from an antient and distinguished family 
— the Peers of France, it is not pe- 


cessary to consider; but his entrance into 
ubbic « life was marked by such a decided 
preference 
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preference to French manners and fashions, 
and his appearance so adapted to it, as 
almost to disguise the exterior of an Eng- 
lishman. But this whimsical propensity 
did not affect his mind, or gallicise his 
character; nor did he render it offensive 
to others. He. indulged his fancy; and 
when his int mate friends made it an ob- 
ject of their sportive sallies, he would eu- 
liven them by his own good humour, and 
turn aside any pleasant ridicule by the dis- 
play of his own amiable temper. If, how- 
ever, he bad one fashionable folly, he had 
no fashionable vice; and his leisure hours 
were passed in the pursuits and embel- 
lishments of science. It was, we believe, 
at this period that he produced the Set of 
Etchings, which are highly estimated by 
the Collectors in that branch of Art, and 
which the late Lord Orford mentions in 
his Works as a very beautifal specimen 
of it. The French fancy, however, wore 
away, and was lost in the easy affability 
of the accomplished English gentleman.— 
Lerd Harcourt considered good breeding 
as the first of the minor virtues, and never 
deviated from it; but, as his notion of it 
partook rather de /a vieille cour, he might 
be represented by those who only knew 
him in the public circles as an inflexible 
observer of every rule of courtly etiquette ; 
and especially at a time when the man- 
ners and appearance of our young men of 
fashion and fortune are scarcely superior 
to those of their grooms, and very often 
inferior to that of their valets and butlers. 
But he had no unbecoming pride; his be- 
haviour never overawed the poor, nor did 
it trench upon the ease of familiar assbci- 
ation. His punctilies were those of a re- 
fined and diguified benevolence, and never 
served but as a check to those indecorums 
which are ever held to be inadmissible in 
the sphere of polished life. He migit 
think, as many men of superior under 

standing have done, that, on certain occa- 
sions, it is the daty of rank and station 
to preserve certain forms, and to dress Le- 
haviour with somewhat of appropriate ce- 
remouy: and it may be owing, in some 
degree, to the neglect of those forms, 
which at present prevails in rank and sta- 
tion, that a respect fur the higher orders 
has so smaterially diminished amoung the 
inferior classes of the people. Put, in his 
family, among his private friends, in his 
intercourse with his tenants, and in all his 
ordinary avocations, his Carvioge was such 
as to give pleasure to all who had com- 
munication with him. With bis more en- 
nobling qualities he possessed a comic 
elegance of thought and a classical face- 
tiousness which rendered his private sa- 
ciety infinitely pleasant; and even in his 
nervous moments, for he was occasionally 
troubled with them, be would describ 

Gent. Mac. May, 1809. 
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himself in such a way as not only to re 
lieve the distress of his friends; but force 
that hilarity upon them which would ope- 
rate also as a temporary-relief to himself. 
At Nuneham, in Oxfordshire, his country 
residence, and whose native beauties his 
taste had so embellished and improved as 
to render it one of the nrost admired 
places in that part of the kingdom, he was 
a blessing to all who lived within the 
sphere of his protection; while to the 
neighbeurhood it is well known that the 
village of Nunehai is so ordered, by the 
regulations he framed, by the tacourage- 
ments he affonled, by the little festivals 
he established, ‘and the rewards he distri- 
buted, as to display a scene of good or- 
der, active industry, moral duty, and 
humble piety, of which it were to be 
wished there were more examples: though, 
while we offer this testimony to the merits 
of the dead,.it would ill become us to 
pass by those of the living; and we must 
mention that Lady Harcourt has ever had 
her full share in that constant exercise of 
public and private benevolence which 
gives a benign lustre to the most splendid 
station. To these qualities may be added 
his capacity for friendship; nor can we 
pass unnoticed a very signal example of 
it, in the asylum he atforded to the Duke 
dW Harcourt and his family, when the French 
Revolution drove them from the proud si- 
tnation, the exalted rank, and extensive 
property, which they possessed in their 
own conntry, to a state of dependence in 
this. Indeed to, a}!, whatever their ¢on- 
dition might be, who had shewn tim kind- 
ness, Or tlone him service, his friendship 
was appropriately directed. Myr, White- 
head the Poet-laurvat, and Mr.. Mason 
the Poet, were among those whom he dis- 
tinguished by his early regard, and it.ac- 
companied them to the eud of their lives ; 
nor did it quit them there: in certain 
spots in his beantiful garden at Nuneham, 
which they respectively preferred, the urn 
and the tablet commemorate and record 
their virtues. The old and faithful do 
mesticks who died in his service are not 
without their memorials; and in the paro- 
clial church-yard the grave of an an‘iént 
gardeacr js distinguished -by the tlowers 
which are cnitivated around it. « These 
may be said to be little things, but” they 
nevertheless mark the character of that 
heart which sucgested them. I+ ts almost 
superiuous to add, that in the nearer and 
dearer relations of life he exercised the 
virtues which they rejuired of him. 
Above all, Earl Marcourt was a sincere 
Christian 5 and it pleased thar Being who 
measures out days and years at bis ple 
sure to suffer him to attain an ave beyond 
the common allotment of man. In his 
‘4th year he closed his venerable life. 
Sugh 
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Such is the imperfect tribute which Affec- 
tion offers to departed Excelience—and it 
is offered with tears and with truth.—lu 
our next Month’s Review we shall pay our 
vespects to a publication which justly en- 
titles Lord Harcourt te be ranked among 
the ‘‘ Noble Authors.” 

21. In Devonshire-place, aged 77, Lady 
Trafford Southwell, relict of Sir Clement 
Trafford, of Denten-hall, co. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Cooper, of Finsbury-square. While 
sitting at tea, she fell from her chair, and 
expired immediately. 

At his residence in East-India-build- 
ings, Mr. J. D. Lloyd. 

At Congresbury, co. Somerset, aged 76, 
Mary, widow of Mr. John Hurditch. 

Mr. Jamés Moon, formerly a tanner, of 
Bristol ; a man much respected. 

The lady of Sir Gabriel Powell, of 
Heathfield, near Swansea. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Hunter, professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity there, and rector of Tor. 

22, At Bath, of adecline, aged 17, Mary- 
Anne, daughter of Mr. Longford, formerly 
‘of the Crown inn at Salfort, near Bath. 

Miss Henrietta Ridout, fifth daughter of 
C. R. esq. of the Royal Fort, Bristol. 

23. At his house on Paddington-green, 
Charles-Francis Greville, second brother 
to the Earl of Warwick. His remains 
were deposited in the family-vault under 

‘St. Mary’s church at Warwick. 

At South Lambeth, Mrs. Mary Belfour, 
relict of John B. esq. 

At Drayton, co. Oxford, in his 91st 
year, Mr. Deane. 

Suddenly, in the street, at Middieton- 
Cheney, in Northamptonshire, aged about 
60, Mr. John Gardner, a respectable man. 

Henry Watson Tookey, ouly son of Mr. 
T. surgeon, of Thrapston. 

At Liverpool, advanced in age, Thomas 
Foxcroft, esq. fermerly an eminent mer- 
chant there ; an upright, respectable man. 

24, Mrs. Harriet Howard, of St. James's 
place, widow of William-Augustus H. esq. 
F.R.S. and eldest daughter of the late Jas. 
Cecil, esq. of Norfolk-street, Strand. 

In London-street, Fitzroy-square, aged 
1, the Rev. Dr. Don. Grant. 

At Walthamstow, Philip Metcalfe, esq. 
late of West Ham, Essex. 

Aged 58, Mrs. Frances Hodges, of Cam- 
den-strect, slington, widow of Mr. Williain 
H. late of Sion college. 

At Boston, co. Lincoln, of a consump- 
tion, in his 26th year, George Moore, esq. 
surgeon in the Royal Navy; which has 
lost in him a very able and skilful man; 
and few young men in it had fairer pro- 
spects of advancement in his profession. 
He died as he had lived, respected by his 
nuincrous friends and brother officers. 

25. At his house in the Close, Lichfield, 
aged 71, sespected and esteemed ia all 


the various departments which he filled, 
the Rev. James Faleoner, 0. D. archdea- 
con of Derby, Divinity-lecturer, prebend- 
ary of Gain Mimor, in Lichfield cathedral, 
reetor of Thorpe-Constantine, co. Staffurd, 
vicar Of Lullington, in Derbyshire, and 
many years an able, active, and upright 
magistrate for those counties, 

in her 17th year, Miss Smith, only dau. 
of I. G. 5. esq. of Bitteswell, Leicestersh. 

At Weymouth, aged 6 years, Frederick, 
second son of William Williams, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At his Lordship’s house, the Oaks, in 
Surrey, Lady Lucy Elizabeth Sinith Stan- 
ley, eldest daughter of the Karl of Derby. 

At Avenger, in Surrey, aged 75, Mrs, 
Skilton, widow of the late Mr. 5. of Aven- 
ger church farm. 

Suddenly, at her honse in Hatton-gar- 
den, in her 72d year, Mrs. Sareh Fasson, 
a maiden lady. 

26. In Cavendish- square, of a complaint 
in bis bowels, aged 40, Wm. Tuffnell, esq 

Mrs. Selby, of Devonshire-street, Port- 
dand-place, relict of the late Thomas S. 
esq. of Biddieston, Northumberland. 

At Willough'on, near Gainsbovough, in 
his 85th year, Mr. Robinson, farmer. 

2%, At Walworth, Surrey, aged 70 years 
(the last 36 of which he had spent in the 
service of the firm now known as Anger- 
stein and Rivaz), Mr. Alexander Pope. 

At his house at Lexden, near Colches- 
ter, Chafles-Alexander Crickett, esq. 

25. At his house at Wincanton, Somer- 
set, William Webb, esq. late of the King’s 
Bench office, in the Temple, 

In Lansdown-place, Bath, Mrs. Stephens, 
relict of the late Samuel 8. esq. of Tregenna 
castle, co. Cornwall. 

Deservediy lamented by his relations 
and friends, Zachary Bayly, esq. of Belle- 
vue, Weston, vear Bath. 

At Remenham, Berks, Mrs. Gorman, of 
Hinde-street, Manchester-square, relict of 
Thomas G, esq. of New Broad-street. 

Lady M. G. Meredyth, relict of Sir R.G. 
M. bart. of Catherine’s-grove, co. Dublin. 

Aged 17, in the Downs, after a few 
hours illness, Mr. James Murray Clap- 
ham, midshipman and master’s wate of 
his Majesty’s sloop Pandora, only son of 
the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M. A. vicar of 
Christ Church and rector of Gussage St. 
Michael, Hants. Ne had greatly endcared 
himself to his captain, officers, mhiessmates, 
and the whole ‘ship’s company, by his 
prompt courage, his conciliatmg dysposi- 
tion, and uniform attention to his several 
duties. We recorded the death of his 
amiable and much-lamented mother a 
year and an half ago (see vol, LXXVIL, 
p. 1175). 

At Barnes, Surrey, Mr. Waring. 

29, In Keppel-street, Ejlen, daught@r of 
Thomas Mctcalfe, esq. 


30. At 
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50. At the house of T. Cross, esq. at 
Hornsey, Middlesex, whither she went fer 
the recovery of her health, Mrs. Milner, 
wife of John M. esq. of the Customs. 

Sophia, eldest daughter of Philip Deare, 
esq. of Nottingham-place, Mary-le bone. 

In York-place, Portman-square, Henry, 
the eldest son of Lyndon Evelyn, esq. M.P. 

Aged 3 years, Aurelius-Spencer, son of 
Dr. Blane, of Cleveland-row, St. James's. 

At Boston-house, in Kent, the daughter 
of James Randell, esq.; and, early on the 
following morning, his lady was safely de- 
livered of a son. 

At bis house at Hill, near Southampton, 
aged 51, Capt. Samson Baker, late in the 
East India Company’s Service. 

At Doncaster, in Yorkshire, aged 28, 
Isabella, wife of the Rev. Richard Hawks- 
worth, and daughter of the late Sir Mi- 
chael Pilkington, bart. of Chevet. 

May \. Sarah, third daughter of Samuel 
Oliver, esq. of Leicester. 

At his father’s house, in Leicestershire, 
after a lingering illness, Mr. Jos. Wright, 
printer, late of St, Johu's square, 

At his father’s seat, at Orleton, Salop, 
of a rapid decline, William Cludde, jan. 
esq. youngest son of W. C. esq. and late * 
captain in the Royal Horse-cuards Blue, 
and aid-de-camp to Gen. Leighton. 

In Duke-street, Oxford-street, aged 20, 
Miss Ciew.r; who died suddenly in that 
street, as she was returning from a dance, 
in company with another lady and gentle- 
man, about 12 o'clock at night. 

At Alloa, in the 74th year of his age, 
and the 41st of his ministry there, the 
Rev. Thomas Waters. 

In Salisbury-place, Mary-le-bone, aged 
70, much lamented, Mrs. Elizabeth Grey, 
youngest daughter of William G. esq. of 
Marsh Gibbon, Bucks. 

2. In Berners-street, Oxford-street, the 
wife of Robert Gregory, esq. 

At his heuse in Berners-street, J.mes 
Royer, esq. formerly of the Treagury. 

William Beardmore, esq. of Owen’s- 
place, Goswell-street-road. 

3. At Galway, in Ireland, in conse- 
quence of being rode over by two boys, 
Mr. M‘Douough, auctioneer. 

4. At Pentouville, Mrs. Elizabeth Pinck- 
ney, widow of the late Mr. George P. of 
New cate-street. 

Mrs. North, of Aldermanbury Postern. 

Ia Dean-street, Mrs. Bullock, wife of 
Mr. B. and mother of Mrs. Vaughan. 

At Dalwich Surrey, Mrs. Wright, widow 
of the late Alderinan W. of London. 

At Huggate, in, his 65th year, the Rev. 
Joba Collings, vicar of Drypool, near 
Hull, in Yorkshire. 

5. Aged 82, the Rev. W. Durance, vi- 
Car of St. Mary-le-Wigford, Lincoln, and 
of Blyton and Scothorme, Lincolnshire. 

Aged 67, Mr, Hughes, of the Hot wells. 
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At Steckwith, near Gainsborough, aged 
62, the Rev. Joshua Pearson, a much-es- 
teemed clergyman and valuable friend. 

Of a decline, aged 29, James, third son 
of Mr. John Mackie, of Walworth, Surrey. 

In Tottenham-court-road, aged 76, John 
Coppinger, esq. master of the Report-of- 
fice, in which office he had been 61 years. 

Suddenly, at his lodgings in Wild-street, 
Mr. Denham, one of the performers at the 
Sans Pareil theatre, in the Strand, 

The infant daughter of John Stephen, 
esq. of Granville-str. Branswick-square. 

Mr. J. Richardson, printer, late of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. 

6. Mr. Smith, ef Iffley, near Oxford. 
While attending Oxford market, he drep- 
ped dowa and expired, without the least 
previous indisposition, 

At Rolleston, Notts, Mr. Samuel North, 
aged 78 years, 51 of which he had lived im 
the service of Mr. Edwards, of that place. 

Aged 69, Mr. Robert Hill, formerly an 
eminent miller, of Melton-Mowbray. 

InSouthampton- place, Totteaham-court- 
road, aged 72, John Mandell, esq. His 
long life was uniformly marked by great 
firmness avd integrity; but his health, 
which had been previously robust and un- 
interruptedly good, gradually declined for 
the last two years. 

In Holborn, Mr. Danicl Wildman, ho- 
ney and bee-merchant. 

At Banff, aged 71, Capt. David Cum- 
ming, of the Royal Marines. 

James Dick, esq. of Pithero. 

7. At Chilham, in Kent, the Rev, James 
Keorick, 47 years vicar of that parish; 
formerly of Bene’t college, Cambridge; 
B.A. 1759, M.A. 1763. 

In his 58th year, the Rev. John Blackis- 
ton, rector of Little Barford, co. Bedford. 

At York, in an advanced age, Alexander 
Honter, M.D. F.R.S.L. & E. and many 
years physician to the York Lunatic Asy- 
lum. He was the author of a pleasing 
miscellany, intituled “Meu and Manners ; 
or, Concentrated Wisdom” (see our last 
volume, p. 613). 

8. Aged 52, Mr. Mason, of Tallington, 
near Stamford, co. Lincoln, farmer. Ina 
the course of the preceding night he had 
drunk 20 quarts of ale besides a quantity 
of brandy and water. 

Mrs. Parker, wife of Mr. P. confectioner 
and jeweller, Broadmead, Bristol. 

At Exeter, aged 84, the Rev. Christo- 
pher Watkins, 58 years rector of Brad- 
stone, Devon. 

Rev. Thomas Heron, vicar of Ponte- 
fract, in Yorkshire. 

At Naas, co. Kildare, in Ireland, the 
Rev. J. J. Harrison. Early in his minis- 
try he frequently pleaded with eloquence 
and success for the support of many of the 
Charitable Institutions in Dublin; and his 
whole life was devoted to the duties of the 
Gospel, 
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Gospel, to innocence, and literature. His 
departure from this world will be deplora- 
bly felt by a wife and nine children. 

At Birmingham, in the 52d year of his 
.ege, John Morfitt, esq. son of the Rev. Mr. 
M. rector of Horsforth and Scarborough, 
co. York, and perpetual curate of Hatton, 
co. Warwick. Mr. John Morfitt was a 
barrister-at-law; had formeriy been a 
umember of University college, Oxford, 
and was for many years an inhabitant of 
Birmingham. With a benevolent temper 
and honourable principles he united a 
considerable share of classical learning, 
especially in Latin Authors, great general 
knowledge of modern Writers, a correct 
taste in English Prose, and talents for 
English and Latin Poetry; which, if cul- 
tivated more diligently, would have pro- 
eured for hitn high and lasting reputation 
dn the Republick of Letters*. His emi- 
nent endowments were very frequently 
employed in assisting the distressed and 
unfortunate; and bundreds, in addition to 
bis numerous friends, will have to lameut 
the loss of one who felt a pleasure in dis- 
tributing the advantages which Nature and 
Education had so liberally bestowed on him. 
“Seek not his merits farther to disciose, 

Nor draw his frailties from their drear 

abode ; 
.There they alike in trembling hope repose, 

The bosom of his Father and his God.” 
Mr. Morfitt’s chief publications were, 1. 
“«Philotoxi Ardene,” a Latin Poem, 1785, 
accompanied with a Translation in blank 
verse, and another in rhime by Mr. Wes- 
ton, under the title of “The Woodmen of 
Arden ;” with an Essay on the Superiority 
of Dryden to Pope, which led to a long 
somtroversy in Gent. Mag. vol. LIX. pp. 
291,&c. 2. “An Abstract of all the Acts 
vf Parliament that relate to the Town of 
Birmingham and Hamlet of Deritend, 
1791.” 3, “ Poems,” printed (with some 
of Weston’s) in Mrs. Pickering’s Poems, 
1794. 4. “The British Tocsin; or, The 
War with France justified, and the Charge 
sounded ; concluding with an Address to 
the Regulars, Militia, Yeomanay, and Vo- 
lunteers of Great Britain, 1803,” 5, 
** Letters to Mr. Pratt,” printed in vol. I. 
of “ Harvest Lome,” and “ Poems” in 
vol. IIl. of the same work, 1805; in which 
year he issued “ Proposals for a “ History 
of the ‘Trade and Manufactures of Birm- 
ingham,” to be interspersed with ‘ Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the mast eminent 
Manufacturers and Inhabitants; together 
with moral and philosophical Observa- 
tions, imstructive or entertaining Anec- 
dotes, wppropriate Poetry, aud other ori- 





* See his “ Poetical Effusion” on a 
well-known Character in our vol. LXIII. 
p. Ti and his, Song of ‘ Church and 
hing” in the same yolume, p. 261. 
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gina] miscellaneous Matter.” His remains 
were deposited in St. Paul’s chapel-yard, 
Birmingham, on the fullowing Sunday 
inorning, attended by his friends the Rev. 
*Rann Kennedy, Mr. Henry Perkins, and 
Mr. William Hamper; the former of 
whom performed the Burial Service with 
a feeling and impressive solemnity, 

9. At half past three o’clock P.M. at 
his house m Merrion-square, Dublin, Pa- 
trick Plunket, esq. M.D. In this excel- 
lent man and distinguished Physician, So- 
ciety has sustained a loss which will be 
widely felt and deeply lamented. Long 
admired for his talents, and beloved for 
his virtues, he has passed through life 
with a respect to be equaled only by the 
sorrow which accompanies him to the 
grave, His endowments as a man, a gen- 
tleman, and a scholar, were such as con- 
jointly have fallen to the lot of few; yot 
the even and unassuming port with which 
he carried himself, and the discretion and 
good sense which marked every particular 
of his conduct, were perhaps even still 
more rare. As an engaging and classical 
companion he was unrivaled; cheerful in 
his temper, kind in his dispositions, and 
playful in his conversation, the effusions of 
his fancy never failed to exhilarate and to 
delight ; whilst even im the liveliest sallies 
of his wit he was incapable of offending. 
In his friendships he was steady and un- 
Shaken; and in all the strong points of 
character, in probity, in public spirit, ia 
the general discharge of duty, he was go- 
verned by principles which could not 
swerve,’ by the powerful impulse of an 
honourable sentiment, and by the strong 
sense of a moral and religious obligation; 
so that, in his instance, were to be found 
most happily and uncommonly blended 
the amiable and the entertaining with the 
respectable and the serious. ‘* Cum tristi- 
bus severé, cum remissis jucundée,” was in 
hun not the result of artificial accommo- 
dation, but the spontaneous growth of a 
benevolent sympathy. These are some 
of the features of this valuable man which 
met the public eye. But it was in the 
retirement of domestic privacy that all his 
estimable qualities were most fally un- 
folded ; and the few who had the happi- 
ness of enjoying an intercourse with him 
in those more secluded scenes can alone 
sufficiently appreciate the rare assem- 
blage of qualifications which adorned his 
character. Happy is it for those inti- 
mates and relatives whom he so tenderly 
loved, and by whom he must be so exqui- 
sitely mourned, that,, under privations 
such asthese, the very circumstances 
which heighten regret at the same time 
minister consolation. The contemplation 


of departed worth brings with it a softened 
sorrow; and from the reflection that a be- 
loved fyiend has lived and died without a 

stam, 
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‘stain, and is gone before to that place 
where uprightness shall meet its reward, 
and where all virtuous friends shall again 
be united, there springs up a melancholy 
pleasure that can enable the mourner al- 
most, while bending over the bier, to ex- 
claim, in the noble triumph of:a Ciristian 
over the selfishness of vrief, “O Death, 
where is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy 
victory ?” 

Suddenly, at Dawlish villa, near Bath, 
Walsh Porter, esq. a gentleman of consi- 
derable celebrity in the fashionable and 
literary world, and of equal taste and ¢is- 
eriminating observation. His Dramatic 
Pieces and his Travels through’ Russia 
possess great merit. He had, on the pre- 
ceding evening, desired his valet to order 
the post-chariot to be got in readiness by 
five o’clock on the following morning. The 
man attended his master’s order, and on 
entering the room found him dead in his 
bed. For some time past he had been Ia- 
bouring under a severe liver complaint, 
but was lately much recovered, and had 
formed a determination of returning to 
London. His death is supposed to have 
been caused by the bursting of an abscess 
which had formed on his liver, 

In ‘Tindal-place, Islington, after a long 
and severe illness, Mrs. Derrick, wife of 
Charles D. esq. of the Navy Pay-office. 

40. At Muswell-hill, Middiesex, aged 49, 
after a series of paralytic attacks, Kichard 
Hewitt, esq. late of Canonbury, and a very 
eminent under-writer at Lloyd’s; in which 
character, as well as in the amenities of 
private worth, he was truly respectable ; 
and his loss will long be vegretted, far be- 
yond the circle of his Jarge and very 
atniable family. 

At the house of his sister, Lady-dowa- 
ger Spencer, in Jermyn-street, St. James’s, 
the Rev. Charles Poyntz, D. D. rector of 
North Creak, Norfolk, prebendary of Lan- 
daff and Durbam, and uncle to the pre- 
sent Earl Spencer. His remains were in- 
terred in the family-vault in Berkshire 
Her Ladyship'’s elder brother, William 
Poyntz, esq. dicd on the 12th, at Midg- 
ham-house, Berks, iv his 77th year. 

At her house in Sloane-street, aged 80, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pitcairn, widow of the late 
Major John P, of the Marines, and mother 
of the late Dr. David P. 

11> At Clapham, Mrs, Hammond. 

At Birmingham, in the 63d year of his 
age, the Rev. George Croft, D. D. for- 
merly fellow of University college, Oxford, 
preacher of the Bampton Lecture in 1786, 
vicar of Arngliffe, and rector of Thwing, 
co. York, late head-master of Brewood 
school, co. Stafford, and for the last 18 
years lecturer of St. Martin’s, Birming- 
ham. To great classical learning he added 
a considerable knowledge of the Hebrew, 
the Syriac, and some modern Japguages, 
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and an extensive acquaintance with® Ee- 
clesiastical Law. Firm and decided in his 
public character, hostile to the. specious 
imovations of modern times, he was a 
zealous supporter of our excellent Consti- 
tation in Church ahd State, and made 
himself known in the literary world by 
several publications on Theology, Poli- 
ticks, and Fthicks. By all tho knew him 
in private life be'was highly esteemed for 
his integrity, his hospitality, his constancy 
and ardour as a friend, his kind and anxi- 
ous attention a3'a counsellor of the poor, 
and his most amiable disposition as a 
husband and a father. 

12, At his father’s house, at East Dere- 
ham, Norfolk, aged 21, James Rust Smyth, 
esq. of Trinity-hall, Cambridge. 

Agei 39, the Rev. John Woodrow, M.A. 
minister of Ashton, in Lancashire. 

Suddenly, at her house at Mile-end, 
Mrs. Hall, wife of Stephen H, esq. of 
Fenchurch-street, banker. 

At the house of her daughter, Mrs. Rod- 
well, in Gerrard-street, Soho, in her 82d 
year, Mrs. Croker. 

15. In Charlotte street, Fitzroy-square, 
Dr. Hugh Kennedy, husband of the late 
celebrated Actress of that name, 

Near Dorking, Surrey, in his 19th year, 
George, second son of Mr. Alderman Birch, 

At Gloucester, Frances, daughter of the 
Inte Rey. William Denison, D.D, principal 
of Magdalen-hall, Oxford. 

14. At Oakham, Rutland, Richard Pect- 
teifer, a carpenter, Accidentally tearing 
oue of his fingers with a hook brought on 
a locked jaw, which caused his death. 

At Poplar, Essex, Mr. Thomas Maule, 

In Pedford-row, Mrs. Wilkinson, wife of 
Tho. W. esq. banker, Gracechurch-street. 

in Baker-street, Portman-square, Mrs, 
Biggin, who some years ago was one of 
the most beautiful women in the metropo- 
lis. She was so attached to Col. Montgo- 
mery, who war killed a few years ago in a 
duel, that she lived wholly in retirement 
from that period till within the last fort- 
night of her existence. 

in Bulstrode-street, aged 55, Edward 
Ow Jues, esq. of Ticyfield, Hants, for- 
merly resident at Lucknow, in the service 
of the Last India Company. 

At the Episcopal Palace at Fulham, 
aged 75, Dr. Beilby Porteus, Bishop of 
Loudon, ‘This truly-venerable Prelate 
was educated at Christ's colleve, Cam- 
bridge ; where he regularly became a fel- 
low; B.A. 1758, M.A. 1755, D.D. 1767, 
In 1754 the offic> of esquire-beatle of the 
University of Cambridge was conferred up- 
on him. He obtained, with Baron Maseres, 
the Chancellor’s medals at Cambridge, ou 
their first institution in 17...; and in 
1759 gained the Seatonian prize for a 
Poetical Essay on Death. In 1764, be 
ing then chaplain to Lord Crantham, he 
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was presented to the rectories of Bucking 
and Wrottesham, in Kent; and in Octo- 
ber that year (being then chaplain to 
Archbishop Secker) obtained a prebend 
of Peterborough. In 1765 he was mur- 
ried to Miss Hodgson, of Parliament-str. 
Westminster. He was presented, in 1767, 
te the rectory of Lambeth; and, after 
the death of Archbishop Secker, was as- 
sociated with Dr. Stinton im publishing 
seven octave volumes of Sermons by their 
_learned Patron, to which Dr. Porteus pre- 
fixed a Review of his Grace’s Life and 
Character, In 1776 Dr. Porteus distin- 
guished himself by his exertions to estab- 
_lish a more selemn observation of the Fast 
on Good-Friday ; and published in that 
year a serious, affectionate, and sensible 
“ Exhortation” to that effect. In the same 
year he was promoted to the bishoprick 
of Chester; and in 1787 was translated 
to London. In 1781 he published “A brief 
Confutation of the Errors of the Church of 
Rome,” extracted from Archbp. Secker’s 
Five Sermons against Popery, and de- 
signed for general distribution, In 1783 
he published a volume of *‘Sermons on 
several Subjects ;” and a second in 1794; 
containing several admirable examples of 
ulpit elegance. His single Sermons and 
his Charges have been numerous; and his 
“Lectures at St. James’s’’ are too well 
known to require commendation. His 
Lordship’s poetical talents have been hand- 
somely complimented by Hannah More, in 
her poem on “ Sensibility.” His style in 
prose composition was always classic and 
correct ; but, perhaps, he was too studious 
of avoiding the biandishments of ornament 
and fancy. In his episcopal character he 
was in general a pattern of propriety of 
conduct; in which the only drawback was 
an occasional want of firmness. His re- 
mains were interred in the chapel at Ide- 
hill, near Sundridge, in Keat *; which, in 
1807, he had built, and has since endowed 
with 2504 a year. His other benefactions, 
both during bis life and by his last will, 
are numerous and exemplary, and shall 
be properly noticed in a future number. 
15. In Norfolk-street, Strand, aged 82, 
Mrs. Debary, wife of the Rev, Peter D. of 
Hurstbern-Tarrant, Hants. 
In Southampton-row, Arabella, last sur- 
viving daughter of John Lockman, esq. 
late secretary to the British Fishery. 





* See a description of this chapel in our 
vol. LXXVIL. p. 580; and a poem on its 
consecration, p. 657. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 25, to May 23, 1809. 


Buried. 
Males - 702 
Females 634 


Christened. 
Males - 765 
Females 751 1516 





Whereof have died under 2 years old 408 
PeckLoaf4s. 11d.; 4s,11d.; 4s,8d.; 4s.8d. 
Salt 11, Os, Od. per bushel; 44.4 per pound, 


1536 


[May. 


16. At his apartments in St. James's 
palace, advanced in age, Mr. Nicholay, 
her Majesty’s principal page. He attend. 
ed her Majesty to this country. 

Aged 20, Charles, youngest son of the 
lateC.Graham,esq.of Feachurch-buildings, 

17, Mr. Richard Thomas, shoe-maker, 
of Plymouth. He burst a blood-vessel 
while walking on Mount Wise, and ex- 
pired in about 20 minutes. 

S. Esdale, esq. of Lower Eaton-street, 
Pimlico. While standing up, apparently 
in goed health, for his wife to brush his 
coat, he suddenly fell down dead. 

18. At his house at Islington, aged 84, 
Wm. Welby, esy. of the Middle Temple. 

At his house in Lombard-street, aged 
68, Mr. William Etty. 

19. At his lodgings in Theebald’s-road, 
aged 72, Mr. Jobn Hurst, formerly a clerk 
to the late John Gorham, esq. builder, in 
King's-road ; in whose employ he was a 
a confidential and faithful servant for 45 
years. He has left funded properiy ex- 
ceeding 10,000/.; and, what is remarka- 
ble, though by an unwitnessed will he has 
left a few trifling legacies to distant rela- 
tions and respevtabie friends, not a word 
is inserted as to the disposal of the residue 
of bis property. 

20. At Chipping-Norton, aged 48, Mr. 
William Heynes, late a surgeon at More- 
ton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire. 

21. At his house, Ross!yo, near Hamp- 
stead, Robert Milligan, esq. 

Jn Gloucester-place, Mary le-bone, Geo. 
Clark, esq. banker, Lombard street. He 
was alderman of the ward of Bassishaw 
1801 te 1804. F 

22. Mrs. Servanie, of Newgate-street. 

Much regretted, Mrs. Walters, wife of 
David W. esq. of Clapham common. 

24. At his house on Finchley common, 
Middlesex, Robert Allan, »sq.; a gentle- 
man not more celebrated for the expert- 
ness of his whip than the excellence of his 
character. He caught so violent a cold, 
by sleeping in damp sheets at Epsom 
races, on the night of the 19th, as to oc- 
casion his death this day. 

In Soho-square, in his 382d year, General 
Charles Rainsford. 

25. Stephen Simson, esq. of the Victu- 
aling-office at Deptford, Kent. 

27. In St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 
aged 50, Mr. Joseph Smeeton, printer and 
stationer; and Elizabeth lis wife, aged 25 
(see p. 474). They had been married but 
three months, 

*,* Promotions, &e. unavoidably deferred. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending May 20, 1809. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES 


















Wheat4 Rye Barly] Oats Wheat) Rye { Barly; Oats] Beans 

& djs. dis. djs. a. | s. djs. d.js. a| s. dis. d. 

Middlesex 88 9157 1146 4 aT Oty: Essex 82 8150 O45 6/55 6153 4 
Surrey 89 854 (146 40 1056 Kent 80 C162 0/44 O96 SI56 3 
Hertford 81 6/59 (1i6 10/96 . Sussex 77 O100 0146 0/37 Gl00 0 
Bedford 85 6S 4445 6/37 5 Suffolk 85 5149 O13 9)34 O17 1 
Hunotingd. 82 790 O44 8134 45 Cambridg. 87 0/56 10}42 v7 0/52 6 
Northam. 91 4/686 O50 8135 0 Norfolk 88 0/58 ©1399 31% O19 6 
Rutland 97 GUO 0153 O/57 O16 Lincoln 91 600 0146 5]30 259 8 
Leicester 91 10}/00 C}50 4/33 10}55 York 85 3177 4/40 6129 960.0 
Nottingham 95 6]70 6/50 8)33 4/64 Durham 93 3/00 0|00 Oj30 51/00 O 
Derby 97 O00 0/54 81396 Si62 Northum. 80 5/68 0/44 6/31 O100 Oo 
Stafford 97 4/00 050 9136 6167 Cumberl. 99 5/63 10/45 730 TI}00 Oo 
Salop 94 270 £150 0)54 5)00 Westmor.?16 10/30 0)52 9/33 Oj00 O 
Hereford 84 2148 Cli2 735 6/61 Lancaster 97 5/00 0/45 11/351 4/71 O 
Worcester 90 700 (151 6/41 8167 11//Chester 88 <j00 O}00 W3t 400 oO 
Warwick 96 900 (156 10)41 E175 Flint 75 600 O00 O/00 O00 0 
Wilts 80 200 ([+l 2138 6/68 S/iDenbigh 98 $|00 O46 752 9]00 0 
Berks 91 TWO O44 O41 1/61 Anglesea 00 6/00 O142 Oj23 6100 O 
Oxford 92 4/00 C143 11/38 8151 Carnarvon 100 6/00 0/44 0/29 6j00 O 
Bucks 90 G00 C6 343 1/61 Merionet. 95 9/90 0/46 6/27 #100 0 
Brecon 91 1d OFF6 4/25 &f00 Cardigan 91 O00 O42 O16 Of00 O 
Montgom. 98 11/10 (143 5136 Sj00 Pembroke 77 5j00 0/40 10/19 8100 0 
Raduor 90 slo Of42 TW2Q9 %J90 O}}Carmarth.94 8/00 O06 222 9100 O 
Glamorg. 90 (/00 0/53 4/26 8100 0 

Gloucest. 96 6100 O49 Sal 600 @ 

Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Somerset 89 4 O41 127 800 6 
90 3/61 946 1)52 11;60 7|/Monmo. 94 ¢/00 0/43 1100 0/00 0 

Devon 88 090 040 2327 S00 O 

Average of Scotland, per quarter. Cornwalk 92 O/90 O42 3/26 200 0 

82 9,53 439 9153 4,55 10l|Dorset 87 €]00 O42 0/32 600 oO 

Hants 83 1/00 O15 11]34 65 0 














AGGREGATE AVERAGE PRICES of the Twelve Maxitime Districts of England and 
Wales, by which Exportation and Bounty are to be regulated in Great Britain: 


Wheat | Rye | Barley | Oats | Beans | Pease | Oatmeal | Beer or Big. 
j Gin di &agdi«e@isa &ji«& s. d. sd, 
90 6161 10/43 6 | 30 8] 58 10}56 9] 50 0 00 0 























PRICES OF FLOUR, May 22: 
Fine 75s. to 80s.—Seconds 7Us. to 75s:—Bran 14s. to 16s. 6d.—Pollard 32s. to 36s, 

Return of FLOUR, May 6 to May 13, frowm the Cocket-Office : 

Total $211 Sacks. Average 79s. 3d.4 per Sack.—4s. 4d.4 per Sack lower than last Week. 

Retura of WHEAT, May 8 to 13, agreeably to the new Act: 
Total 3744 Quarters. Average 82s. 11d.4—5s. 4d.4 lower than last Return. 

OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirfupois, May 20, 53s. 1d. 

Average Price of SUGAI, computed from the Returns made in the Week ending 

May 24, is 38s. 10d. per Cwt. exclusive of the Duty of Customs paid 
or payable thereon on the Importation thereof into Great Britain. 
PRICE OF HOPS, May 22: 


Kent Bags................. 31. 10s, to 51. Os. | Kent Pockets........... 41, Os. to 51. 15s, 
Sussex Ditto...............31. Os. to4l. Os. | Sussex Ditto...............3). 58, tol. 8s. 
Essex Ditto...............31. 10s. to 41. 16s. | Farnham Ditto............ Ti. Os. to 8). Qs. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 22: 

St. James’s—Hay......51. 10s. Od. to6l, 14s. (d. Average 61. 2s. 64d, 
Straw.... 11. 16s. Od. to2J. 2s. Ud. Average Il. 19s. Od. 
Whitechapel—Hay.....,51. 10s. Od. to 61. 12s. Od. Average Gl. 1s. Od. 
Clover...6l. 10s. Od. to 7l. 12s. Od. Average 71. Is. Od. 

Straw....1], 16s. Od. to 2). 2s. On. Average 11 19s. Od, 
Smithfield—Hay.....61. Os. Od.to6!. 6s. Od. Average 61. 3s. Od. 
Clover....6l. 16s. Os.to7l. 7s, Od. Average Tl. Is. 6d. 

Straw.... 11. 14s. Od. to@l Os. Od. Average 11. 17s. Od. 
SMITHFIELD, May 22. To sink the Offai—per Stone af Bib. 


SNe eevee 58, 4d. tos, Sd. | Lamb.............0003 000 %s. Od. toSs, OL 
Mutton....... ieaeabits 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market this Day: 
ng seqpouieds .. 5s. Od, to 7s. 6d. | Beasts 1555. Sheep and Lambs 13,260. 
Yee Sbecccccesee 56. Od. to Be, 8d. Calves 100. Pigs 200. 


_COALS, May 24: Newcastle 42s. 3d. to 55s. Od. Sunderland 42s. Od. to-46s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 98s, Mottled 108s. Curd 112s. CANDLES, 14s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 15s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb, St. James's 5s. 6d. Clare Market 5s, 5d.4 Whitechapel 5s. 5¥. 
























; EACH DAY’S PRICE OF SFOCKS IN MAY, 1809: 























































































































F Bank SperCt [3 per Ct.j4perCt/5perCy5 perCt) Long India India sExchequ.{Seuth Seo Old New Om- Irish | Imp. pEne. Lott: English 
Stock. | B. Red. | Consols. | Cons. | Navy | 1797. Ann. Stock. | Bonds. Biuls, Stock. Ama. Ann. nium.’ fperCt./3perCi.} ‘Tickets. |: Prizes. 
29 2454. 67%, | Gizaz] 32: 93 18y, ———fi4al5pr.}i0al Ipry 663 674 | ——_——--|}_ #43 | shut 2pr. Ct. dis. 
30 Ss j y ry & rs : . 

1 67 | Giz az] 823 | 983 15a 15pr.}10 2 1 Ipr. : shut }—__—_| Ditto. 
a4 66 | Gihaj} 82) 983 |——| 18, |-——- ye iSprj9 a 11 prji————} 66} | . shut |-——_——]._. Ditto. 
$ Y 66} 673 ai 822 }.98} |————} 18} ——-—-- [15a 14pryo a 11 pej————] 663 -|————} 94} 65} |-— Ditto. 

4) 2% 67 67g .a}| 82 983 }——-]} 184 1853 }/4a 15pr.j3 a 10 pr. 67; = -_-- 6s, |——— Ditto, 

5} 246... 66} Gig az} 82 | 983 |——j- 18} ———-}! 4a 1¢pr.J8 a 9 pr. ; 94: 654 |—————}. Ditto. 
6} 2455 66; | GR at | 8%} 993 |——} 18; |——— 12a lopr]7 a 9 pe, Po 2 ile Le Ditto. 
ll Sunda . . ; 
2 y . 

8 245% ~ 66 6i>a } 82 983 j|——} 183 1854 j!2a 14pr.}7 a 11 pr.|————-}_ 663 ———— | —_—_——--| 943 651) | ——__ Ditto. 
9 663 | Gi} aj| 82 | 983 18° |———-|i9alipry? ait pr} 2734 663 67%, | ————-|_ 943 ] 634 Ditto. 
10) 245 . 67 673 a} 81} 983. |—_-——} . 18 ———-}i 2a lipr js all pr.j——| — —J OT; rewpe 944 654 |——_—— Ditto. 
i 2454 % 67h [e7Z a 68] 82) | 987 Ha 13pr 8 a 10 pr.j————|_ 663 — |-——_ —-- | ———- Ditto. 
12) 2454 67} | 677 268] 682i | 987 1S. | ———-|1%a Lape {3 a id pr.|—-—f 67% |———|————--|+-___] 65, +] _ Ditto. 
13) 245 674 68} 23 | 98% 1833 186 | +———] a 11 pr. —— | —_————._ | —— | --—-—|-_—=] pitto. 
14F Sunday . ’ 

WS} 945 ' 67, 6820 68} 824 99 |———_|}_ 181 1852 j| 14a] 5pr.ji0a li pr |-———— }|-—-—_— ——- — - | —— 6; j-——— Ditto. 
16} Qh5z 653 68) a} 823 |} 99 j——} 183 186} ji4a l6pr.jlbalSpr.)—-——-|_ 67} e 68) | ———-—-] 94: |}——|+_+_ Ditto. 
1") holiday _ : 

18] 246 673 | 683a4] 83 | 993 |——-] 18; -{i5al%prjll a ipr|——— } 673 |——~-|-~-——--}]—— ————{ finto. 
19 2464 675 6381 3] 822 |. 993; J-—— 18} ——-}j 5a 1 Tprjhi a tspe.j|—_—_—— 673 —}|—--- -----|-——_- —— Ditto. 
20} —s—__} 67s | G85 a3 3 | 991 gS 186} [Ga l%pr.jilal3pr}-———} 6%} —_—\-—— || Of ee Ditto. 
21) Sunday + 
221 holiday ; 
29 me 683 a 834 | 993 {6alTpr.jilat@pr } I pr. Ct. dis. 
24) “2464 67 68, 2 8S | 993 184 | +———}16a 1] 7pr.ff0al3pr |————_|_ 67; 68} }1ladq pr.j|———] 66) |}———} Ditto. 
25) ——____f on 685 at 83 99; |j———]| 18% 187 [i TalSpriSalipr| 74) 67} 65 la { pr. 951 Ditto. 
26) 237 67g { 68h ad} 85 | 995 18 1ST ji7al®pr.jtlalSpr 63 $a pr. - Ditto. 
zo 2464 ' 67, | 683 a4) 83 | 99) }——/ 18 187 [t%a 18pr fi5a lt pr. 68) 5 5 ad pr : Ditto. 
29) holiday | = | 
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